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THE WHOLE CHURCH AT WORK 
A Working Church of Working People 


Leslie E. Dunkin, 


“We can’t get all the church members inter- 
ested in the church.” “We can’t hold the new 
converts. They show an interest for a while 
and then they drop out.” “The same small 
number of members are shouldering a work 
that is too enormous to be done efficiently and 
effectively by them. They will not be able 
to hold up under the strain. They will fall 
and then what will become of the church work?” 
Such are many of the complaints that are aris- 
ing in this day and age from the churches over 
the country. It matters not whether it is a 
large city church, a town church, or a rural 
church, the same condition to a certain extent 
will be found in all of them. A certain group 
of the members is carrying on nobly the work 
of the Sunday School. It will be found that 
the same group is the mainstay of the morning 
and evening church services. This same group 
is doing what young people’s work there is 
being done. This same group is the nucleus of 
the mid-week prayer service. On the treasur- 
er’s books this same group is the force that is 
meeting the expenses of the church and is car- 
rying out the missionary propaganda. It is 
always this same group. Thank God for the 
few who are faithful through the thick and 
thin! 


Look around, though, and it will be found 
that from fifty to seventy-five per cent of the 
church membership are not taking any interest 
in the work or else merely during a special 
campaign, such as revival meetings, rally day 
and the like. Whenever any complaining is 
done it invariably comes from this larger group. 
When new members come into the church it is 
no wonder that they drift into the larger group 
and fail to line up with the few workers. 


What is wrong? What can be done to pre- 
vent this apparent suicide on the part of the 
churches in this day? The churches seem to 
fail to realize that the remedy is to be found 
in the complaints themselves. What needs to 
be done is to outline the entire work of the 
ehurch and present it to the entire member- 
ship. The most effective way is to print it in 
the form of a folder and have a special com- 
mittee, known as the efficiency committee, to 
take a copy of this Efficiency Program to each 
member of the church at his or her home. 
Hach member is to sign up definitely just what 
part of the work he or she will do. The com- 
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mittee keeps a record of it as well as does the 
individual member. The emphasis is placed 
upon the fact that each member cannot do 
everything, but all members can do something. 


After all the members have been seen and 
are signed up, the committee meets and makes 
a list of the names of the people who agree 
to help out in each line of work. The lists 
of names are given to the heads of the different 
departments. The groups meet and get their 
work organized so that it will go along without 
any hesitancy or friction, and yet no one per- 
son will be overburdened. In this way the 
church becomes a veritable beehive of activity. 

To illustrate, take the musical part of the 
church work. The choir director calls together 
the group of members who have agreed to aid 
in public worship by the use of the voice in 
song. Instead of having the same regular group 
of faithful ones being worked to death in 
the choir all the time, the director is able to 
make regular changes in the musical program 
of the church services—such as male, female, 
or mixed quartets, men’s chorus, ladies’ chorus, 
sextets, octets, children’s chorus, etc. This 
same plan can be worked out in all branches 
of the church work. Thus the full strength 
of the church is marshaled together and the 
church is able to launch out on enterprises, 
little dreamed of before. 

How does such a plan work out in actual 
practice? Like all other plans, it cannot work 
itself. It requires a great deal of energy, per- 
spiration, patience, and perseverance to make 
a success of the plan. The first year will very 
likely seem like a failure, but when the year 
is over, the efficiency program is to be revised 
and presented to the church in the new form 
before the entire membership. If this is kept 
up and watched up year after year for four or 
five years and longer, a person would hardly 
recognize the church after having known its 
condition previous to the experiment. The bulk 
of the membership will be changed from the 
loafers and shirkers to the workers. The new 
members are worked right into the program 
as soon as they join the local church. They 
don’t think of anything but to do their part. 

This plan is being worked out successfully 
by the First Baptist Church of Kokomo, In- 
diana, under the leadership of Rey. Daniel G. 
Dunkin. The following is the Efficiency Pro- 
gram that has been adopted by the church for 
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the ensuing year: 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
Daniel G. Dunkin, Pastor. 
Kokomo, Indiana. 
EFFICIENCY PROGRAM. 


Dear Member: 

We are living in the greatest hour in the 
world’s history. The present is vibrant with 
hope and spells OPPORTUNITY with capital 
letters. It is a challenge to the church that is 
simply unparalleled. To measure up to the 
demands of the times we must have an efficient 
church. The following “Efficiency Program” 
has been approved by the church and is sub- 
mitted to you for your personal ratification. 
Study this program very prayerfully and with 
every faculty of your being held at Christ’s 
disposal, place an X in the open space before 
each point of this program where you believe 
Christ wants you to line up. 


Let the spirit of these words inspire every 
member to do the best service possible: “I 
cannot do everything, but I can do something. 
What I can do I ought to do. And what I 
ought to do by the grace of God I will do.” 
This Beehive of activity has no place for the 
drone. In the face of our open door inactivity 
is sin. 

“We can do it if we will.” 

“The unorganized indifference of individual 
church members is more dangerous than the 
organized unrighteousness of the world.” 

EFFICIENCY PROGRAM. 

Motto: “Be ye doers of the word and not 
hearers only.” 

The church has been defined as a body of 
baptized believers organized to worship Christ 
and to obey His teachings. Worship and work 
constitute the function of the church. 


Worship. 
ae oe will aid in public worship by my voice 
in song. 
2....I will aid in making our worship spiritual 


by attending regularly with a prepared 
heart. 

will aid in promoting a church-going 
habit among the people. 

will aid in making the Church cheerful 
by suitable decorations. 

will welcome at all the services of the 
church with a hearty handshake and a 
smiling face every one, but especially 
the stranger. 

Work. 

I. In a ministry of Prayer. 

will enter upon a ministry of interces- 
sion for the church, for the unsaved, 
and for world-wide conquest, and will 
spend some time each day in this serv- 
ice. 

will join the League of Intercessors and 
will attend as many of the meetings as 
possible. 

will aid in making the Family Altar a 
living reality in every home of the 
church. 

will aid in making the church Prayer 
Meeting a “Pentecostal Power House.” 
will aid in Cottage Prayer Meetings. 

II. In Missions. 

will aid in making our School of Mis- 
sions a Kingdom power. The schoo] will 
-be held each Sunday evening at 6:30 for 
six Sundays beginning October 5, 1919. 


2....1 will aid in reading and circulating mis- 
sionary literature and if possible join 
some study group. 
will read “Missions” and will aid in get- 
ting this magazine into every home of 
the church. 
will aid in the Women’s Mission Circle. 
will aid in the World Wide Guild. 
will aid in the Children’s World Crusade 
movement. 
will aid in organizing our men into ag- 
gressive kingdom study and service. 
will aid in making a monthly Missionary 
Concert of Prayer for our church that 
will be full of information, inspiration, 
and power. 
will aid in presenting a program of Mis- 
sions in the Sunday school. 
III. In Evangelism. 

will make it the deep purpose of my life 
to win men to Jesus Christ, and will 
endeavor to rearrange all life’s activities 
in view of enthroning him in the heart 
of humanity. j 
will endeavor by faithfulness in Bible 
study, prayer, and church attendance, 
to put the spirit of a sane but red-hot 
evangelism in the whole program of the 
church. 

IV. In the Sunday School. 
will study in Teacher Training work for 
efficiency in teaching. 
will aid in the Home Department work. 
will aid in Cradle Roll work. 
will aid in Mission Sunday School. 
will be an enthusiastic class booster. 
will aid in the Sunday School orchestra. 
will aid in making a religious survey of 
our field for Kingdom Efficiency. 

Ve InvBo Yo.bs Ue Wot 
will endeavor to make our Young Peo- 
ple’s Work, whether in the Senior, In- 
termediate, or Junior departments, the 
greatest heiy and inspiration to the 
whole program of the church. 
will help, by prayer and faithful attend- 
ance and careful preparation of duties 
assigned, in making each meeting of our 
young people a worth-while meeting. 
VI. In Stewardship. 
will study the whole field of steward- 
ship. 
will join the Tither’s League, agreeing 
to give at least one-tenth of my income 
to Kingdom work, and endeavoring to 
get every other member to do the same. 
will contribute to both current expenses 
of the Church and Missions. 
VII. In Social Service. 

will study Social Service Literature. 
will aid in making our Church a com- 
munity power. 
will join the “Good Samaritan League,” 
agreeing to go about doing good, in 
calling upon the sick, the needy, and the 
stranger. 
will take the “Baptist Obesrver” to keep 
myself informed on the activities of the 
Kingdom. 

A Working Church of Working People. 

The next question is, “What are the actual 
results in the different departments of this 
specific church from the ‘Efficiency Program’?” 
To dogmatize on this by saying this condition 
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or that came wholly as a result of the pro- 
gram, would be utter folly. There are manifold 
influences in a church which help to reach a 
certain standard, and yet which are not the 
sole cause. For fear that one might think that 
the plan has reached perfection in this church, 
we add that many points have not been carried 
_ out fully, but the encouraging part is that the 
church has a standard toward which it is striv- 
ing and in which each member has an individ- 
ual part to play. The program this year is of 
greater magnitude than ever before in the 
history of the church. There have been tides 
of progress and of “falling back,” but on the 
whole the movement has advanced. This 
church has a membership of about five hundred, 
almost entirely of the laboring class, a working 
class that comes from factories and shops. 
paste is no rich “bon-ton” class in the church 
at all. 


The choir has been strengthened but the 
program in that department has not been 
worked out as it is going to be. Three years 
ago the church members frowned when their 
state apportionment for money for missions, 
both home and foreign, reached the point of 
_ three hundred dollars for the year. They fell 
short of the mark. This year the church was 
apportioned twice that amount, but to their 
own surprise and to the surprise of the state 
they went far above it by almost reaching the 
thousand-dollar mark. In addition to this, a 
three-hundred-dollar raise was made on the 
pastor’s salary and a nestegg of about a thou- 
sand dollars has been laid aside for a much- 
needed new and larger church building. The 
number of tithers has more than doubled it- 
self. 

The Sunday School has been standardized— 
having separate primary, junior, intermediate, 
and senior departments. It is classified as a 
banner school by the state organization. There 
is a class of young people who are studying 
systematically the subject of Sunday School 
Teacher Training to prepare themselves for 
future leadership in the Sunday School. The 
Cradle Roll Department has doubled the num- 
ber on the roll. Through this thorough work 
many homes are touched and brought into the 
work of the church. The Home Department is 
reaching many “shut-ins’” and many people 
who come later into the main Sunday School. 
They have extended the work of the depart- 
ment so that it touches the foreign element in 
the city. Two mission Sunday Schools have 
been started in parts of the city not covered by 
any church of any denomination and they give 
promise of becoming churches in the future. 
The boys of the Sunday School have been or- 
ganized into a troop of the National Boys Scout 
Movement. They are working toward the new 
building so that they might have a gymnasium 
under the direction of the church. The Sun- 
day School orchestra was organized, but at the 
present it is not functioning. It is remaining 
dormant until the right leader appears. There 
is material in the church for an orchestra, but 
the right leader has failed as yet to materialize. 

The young people’s work has been organized 
into the group plan of four groups, each group 
taking care of one Sunday evening’s program 
each month. Besides this, the social side of the 

oung people is being developed regularly (and 
that without the curse of the dance). The 


young people look upon their department not 
as an independent one but as a feeder to the 
church and to the work of the church. The 
young people financed the printing of the “Ef- 
ficiency Programs” for this year. They also 
sent—paying all expenses—a representative to 
the Indiana Baptist Summer Assembly at Frank- 
lin, Indiana. Had not conflicting duties inter- 
fered they would have sent the pastor this last 
year to the National Baptist Young People’s 
Union Convention. From the young people 
have come four girls and one boy who are 
preparing themselves for definite foreign mis- 
sionary service, and three boys are preparing 
for the ministry, one of whom has left the 
church to take charge of a church in a nearby 
town. 

“Missions,” the national Baptist missionary 
magazine, is in almost every home belonging 
to the church. Mission study classes are main- 
tained throughout the winter months. The 
Women’s Missionary Circle is strong and holds 
regular monthly meetings. Much to the honor 
of the girls, the World Wide Guild, the girls’ 
missionary organization, is stronger than the 
women’s organization. 

The church membership and congregation 
have been changed from a refrigerator to a 
warm friendly handclasp and heartclasp. Dur- 
ing the hot summer months, while the larger 
city churches of twice its membership have had 
to close up Sunday evenings on account of not 
drawing a large enough crowd to have a meet- 
ing, the First Baptist Church has maintained 
its regular meetings with only a slight decrease 
in the size of the congregation. 

The secret of the entire progress is placed 
almost entirely upon the fact that prayer and 
the prayer-life is placed in the foreground of 
the “Efficiency Program.” Hach winter cottage 
prayer-meetings are held at different points 
over the city. Each group has the work of 
the church and the conversion of specific per- 
sons on their hearts in prayer. Last and the 
best of all is this—the people are not sur- 
prised when a person makes a stand for Christ. 
They are surprised when they do not. Hardly 
a Sunday service passes but what some person 
takes a stand for Christ. 

Information of Working People’s Church. 

If you have 25 per cent or more working 
men or women, people who work with their 
hands, in your church, tell us, in 400 or 500 
words, how you get them, how you help their 
interest. Tell how they get along socially with 
the so-called “middle class,’ of which the 
church so largely consists. Do any of them 
hold official positions in your church? See 
“The whole church at work—a working church 
of working people” in this issue. We will pay 
$3 each for the four best contributions}. M. 
Barton, Editor. : 

The article in October “Motion Pictures in 
the Church” has attracted attention from many 
preachers and from picture producers. It was 
written by Alexander Gibson, Manchester Pres- 
byterian Church, Franklin St. N. S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Although he is very busy he will answer 
clear, plain inquiries concerning the subject of 
his article, if stamp is enclosed. 

Manchester church has doubled its member- 
ship in two years, and the Sunday School has 
also doubled. As a result of this excellent 
work the pastor’s salary was raised $800 a 
year. 
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The Church’s Message to Labor and Capital | 
Samuel W. Grafflin, New York 


The Voices that Failed. 

This is a time of many voices; there isn’t 
much being done; we are short of food, sugar, 
coal, lumber, wool, cotton and a thousand and 
one other important things that a little hard 
work would create, but we are “long on talks 
That is to say, there is a vocal minority that 
speaks so much and so loudly that it sounds as 
if everybody were talking. 


The worst part about this plethora of words 
is that it is not getting anywhere. The most 
significant thing in connection with the exhor- 
tations and commands that the leaders have 
issued is that nobody has paid any attention 
to them. Headline in the paper: “PRESIDENT 
WILSON SPEAKS”; nobody pays any atten- 
tion. Another headline: “SAMUEL GOMPERS 
SPEAKS”; nobody pays any attention to Samuel 
Gompers. “SOCIALISM SPEAKS”; no social- 
ists heed the voices of the leaders of socialism. 

One of the bravest spirits that ever cried 
aloud in the interest of his fellowmen died of 
a broken heart because his beloved socialists 
rushed back from a Convention in which they 
had pledged themselves not to fight each other, 
seized their guns and went out to kill and to 
slay just like any other good patriotic citizen. 
The best thing that can be said for socialism 
is that it has a fine lot of questions. It cer- 
tainly has no answers. 


Labor unionism has spoken and the voice of 
organized labor has degenerated into the spit 
and scratch of a family quarrel. O yes, we 
have plenty of voices but no listeners; plenty 
of generals but no obedient troops. There have 
been voices aplenty, but the voices have failed 
utterly, and when the country reaches a point 
where its president speaks: without influnce, 
when labor unionism reaches that pass where 
its president’s adjurations and commands are 
futile, where socialism does not obey its own 
majority edicts—then things have come to a 
“pretty pass” indeed, and there is no hope for 
better things in the way of obedience to any 
of these voices named until the voices them- 
selves sound a definite note; a note that is so 
clear and strong, so freighted with wisdom and 


Biche guanoss that men will hear for the truth’s 
sake. 


Labor’s Lost Honor and Pride. 


Time was when to be a craftsman, to be a 
“journeyman” in any trade, meant that a man 
had served an apprenticeship and had learned 
not only the technique of his craft but the 
honor that went with every guild or body of 
artisans, and now we find that the bad lead- 
ership has sown in the hearts of the great body 
of workers a disregard for codes of honor, a 
disregard for their own rules and contracts, 
so that the backbone of the men to whom we 
have a right to look for the honor, truth and 
pride of craft are so hopelessly lacking in these 
things that they not only will not keep their 
contracts with society but have also reached 
the point where they will not keep their com- 
pacts with each other. 


Labo1’s Only Right to Consideration. 
Labor’s only right to consideration is: “WE 


HAVE WROUGHT AS MEN” and when labor. 
fails here then labor fails utterly. 
Who’s Who in Radicalism. a 
And who are the men who have led this 
splendid group of craftsmen astray?. Are they 
from the rank and file? Are they men, who, 
working their way up from apprenticeships, 
have become masters of their art? Are they 
the bone and sinew of the great labor group? 
Certainly they are not! Many of them have 
never done a piece of work in their lives—hard, 
sweat-producing work. Agitators and dema- 
gogues, they have read a few radical books, 
and parasites upon the body of industry, their 
only means of livelihood their power to fo- 
ment, they disturb the even flow of the stream 
of industrial progress. 


The Foolish Man of the Bursting Barns. 

That is a wonderful story over in Luke 12:20 
in which the Master tells of the rich fool whose 
bursting barns and abundant harvests, whose 
unparalleled success led him to talk to his 
own soul about the abundance of his posses- 
sions instead of about the poverty of his spirit- 
ual life. “Soul, thou hast much goods laid up 
for many days. Take thine ease. Hat, drink 
and be merry.” 


Never a word about the poor, the ignorant 
or those who helped him raise those crops, and 
so God steps in and says: “Art thou talking 
to thy soul? Very good. Tonight that soul 
shall be required of thee.” 

It was no idle word that the Master spoke 
to the men of wealth and capital when he told 
that parable. One of the most often misquoted 
passages in the word of God is: “Money is the 
root of all evil.” It is not true. It is not even 
sensible to make such a statement as this. 
Money is stored labor, the means of acquiring 
many good things and promoting countless vital 
interests. But when a man so Sets his heart 
upon it that he comes to love it for itself, then 
“love of money is a root of all evil.” A great 
mass of merchants and employers in this coun- 
try are as honest, as God-fearing, as just and 
fair and as worthy of respect certainly as any 
one who works for them, and generally speak- 
ing this large mass is better informed. 

But, just as a vocal minority whose hearts 
are set on ease and gain control of the councils 
of labor, in the councils of capital an equally 
radical and vocal minority whose hearts are 
set on gain and ease has caused this latter 
class to have the shafts of honest criticism 
hurled against it. They have dared to say that 
they represent the employer; that they repre- 
sent conservatism; that they represent the best 
interests of society, and this is not so. The 
whole trouble with this group is that they them- 
selves are just released from the thraldom of 
labor, have just their first taste of power and 
pelf and are not satisfied with enough, but are 
greedy beyond all sense and reason. The 
longer men and families have been in the posi- 
tion of wealth the more democratic and kindly 
disposed toward labor they become. It is the 
working man who has just acquired money, 
the man who can remember the day when “I 
worked as hard or harder than any of you” 
who makes the oppressive employer. 
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The Church’s Message to Capital and Labor. 
. The great question which faces the Church 
and the Religious Leaders of the land in these 
days of industrial unrest, is: Has the Church 
any message to labor or to capital, and has she 
any point of contact by which she may get 
that message through to these particular 
groups? 


The claim is made that the working men do 
not go to church, and this claim is largely 
justified. The members of the labor unions, 
‘the leaders in these particular branches, with 
a few notable and noble exceptions, do not 
Make a practice of going to church, but a 
great mass of those who toil do. The same 
may be said concerning the “new rich” manu- 
facturer and employer. He seldom goes to the 
House of God. His automobile is still shiny, his 
automobile Blue Book still smells of the bind- 
ery, the Road House still holds its lure for 
him. How, then, is the church to reach em- 
ploye and employer, the laboring man and the 
capitalist, the craftsman and the manufac- 
turer, and what shall the message be when it 
is delivered? 


There are three ways in which the working 
men and the employers may be reached. In 
the first place: Inasmuch as they will not come 
to church we may go where they are. If the 
ministers of the Gospel would guarantee to 

_ speak in one shop meeting a week, if they 
would go to these meetings dressed in secular 
clothing, if they would drop their theological 
formulas and cant phrases and deliver a 
straight, manly message to labor, labor would 
hear and heed. There is no question but that 
we may go to labor and that we may also 
get through to the employing class. 


There is hardly a week that in some lodge 
or at some banquet, the minister is not called 
upon to “say a few words.” If he prefers to 
tell “funny stories,” occasionally a bit sala- 
cious, if he lights up his big, black cigar and 
joins in the haphazard claptrap of the food 
fiend, he will get nowhere with his message, 
nor will these men come out to hear him on 
the Sabbath Day. They are sick of that kind 
of stuff. When the man of God gets up to 
speak, they desire and expect to hear him 
speak as a representative of God. 


One of the best stories that has come to us 
was that of the great spirit who was for so 
long chaplain of the Senate of the United States. 
He was coming down the Mississippi River in 
company with a lot of newly-elected congress- 
men that were gambling and drinking and 
swearing, and he, stirred in his heart to think 
that the representatives of the people and the 
rulers of the destiny of the nation should be 
so wasting their time and prostituting their 
powers, reproved them openly, with the result 
that when the next chaplain was chosen they 
sought out the man whose word of rebuke had 
seemed to carry the authority of God. 

Another way in which we can reach these 
two groups is through their children. Almost 
invariably at some time the minister comes in 
contact with the youth of the country, either 
in Sunday School or the Public Schools, at 
Young People’s gatherings somewhere. His 
opportunity comes and he may reach for God, 
for Democracy, for Industrial Justice, the chil- 
dren of both groups. God pity the minister who 


is so busy with his trying to read “the latest 
book” that he has no time to spend with the 
latest group of children whom God has launched 
upon the sea of life! 


There is just one other way that the minister 
may reach these two factors in our industrial 
life. He may sound such a clear, strong, fear- 
less message from the pulpit that some of each 
of these groups will be attracted to hear him 
and will go out to bear his word to the other 
members of their particular order. 


“A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump” 
and a few men of each of these groups going 
back to their own organizations carrying a 
real message of righteousness, will act as good 
seed in good soil, but the message that they 
hear must be a constructive message, and any 
pastor who holds a brief for either capital or 
labor as apart either from the other will never 
permanently succeed. 


The Nature of the Message. 


And now a word as to the nature of this 
message. One of the great labor leaders of 
this country has recently said: “Shame on us 
that we have so far forgotten the Lord God 
as to think that we can get by with any pro- 
gram that leaves Him out, and two men, 
one a bricklayer and one a printer, have con- 
fided to me their fears that neither group nor 
organization would stand unless they had more 
of God and righteousness in their plans. 

What message then can the Church deliver? 
What word that will stimulate the spiritual 
imagination of youth, that we may have a better 
rising generation, checking the unruly and 
rabid in every department and group, and 
bringing to a sober sense of their citizenship 
those who possess the wealth and power that 
inhere in the ownership of material things! 


There is but one message that will do this. 
It is the message from the Word and Spirit of 
God. When the preacher-prophet can fear- 
lessly say, “Thus saith the Lord,” when it 
can be said concerning the Church: “This is 
organized Christianity that has no axe to 
grind,’ when the minister of the Gospel is 
found in shop and lodge and banquet hall, in 
street crowd and in every place where men 
meet to confer, and everywhere he goes shall 
bear with him a rugged righteousness, a fear- 
less adherence to the truth, bowing to no group 
of men and championing no policy because it 
belongs to any group, but holding aloft a 
standard of righteousness, his message freighted 
with the Word of God, and backed by these, 
then the Church will get its message through. 
The Church of Jesus Christ has a social mes- 
sage. The minister of the Church should pro- 
claim that message; should proclaim it to all 
men, and not until it is proclaimed and Amer- 
ica, rich and poor, thinker and toiler, young 
and old, comes down to their knees, will the 
unrest pass and the strong things for which 
the fathers lived and died return. 


SOCIETY PEOPLE. 
“O, yes, they are society people,” said the 
shopkeeper. “They belong to our first and 


last families.” ae aM 
“You mean ‘first families? 
“No. First and last. First to ask credit and 


last to pay.” 
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CLIP SHEET FOR NEWSPAPERS IN “LIV- 
ING WAGE FOR MINISTERS CAMPAIGN.” 


Clip out two or three of the items and send 
to editor of your local paper, asking him to 
use same—or take these items to his office. 


EVERYBODY’S MAN. 

That is just what the minister is. He may 
not always be brilliant in the pulpit, or a won- 
derful mixer, but if he is a sincere and conse- 
crated minister of Jesus Christ—and the vast 
proportion of ministers are—he is at every- 
body’s call night and day. Funerals, yes; wed- 
dings, of course; sudden deaths, distressing ac- 
cidents, sickness and _ invalidism, surely; 
Y. M. GC. A., Red Cross, hospital and other com- 
munity drives, invariably; school committee 
work, addresses to the graduating class, jobs 
for the unemployed, reforms and crusades, the 
recurring holidays, Tuanksgiving, Christmas— 
he is the man on the spot. 

Talk about the minister being a recluse, or 
an other-worldling, or a petty ecclesiastic, or 
an habitue of afternoon teas, or a kind of su- 
pernumerary in the community, altogether re- 
spectable but not very serviceable—why, the 
Christian ministry in these modern days is the 
biggest and broadest vocation in which a man 
can engage. 

With his church as his power-house and his 
pulpit as his throne, Everybody’s Man can come 
into direct or indirect contact with everybody 
in town. He is the outstanding representative 
of the most universal thing in the world—the 
Christian religion. He is not the spokesman or 
the paid employee of a few individuals or of a 
favored class. Even his own church, within 
whose walls his best work must always be done, 
can never monopolize his energies or limit his 
sympathies. Is Everybody’s Man in this com- 
munity getting a living salary? If not, it is 
a disgrace to the conmmunity.—The Congrega- 
tionalist. 


WHERE DOES OUR TOWN STAND? 

The amount spent by Americans for school 
books is only half the amount they spend for 
chewing gum. In one of our states the total 
annual expenditure for education amounts only 
to six dollars per child, while the amount each 
year for tobacco in the United States is fifteen 
dollars per capita. A secretary of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association recently called at- 
tention to a town where the average monthly 
wage of fifteen miners was $217.78, while the 
average paid to fifteen teachers was $55. The 
average annual wage paid to teachers through- 
out the United States is about $600, while street 
sweepers in New York City receive an average 
of $1095, and garbage men of that city are paid 
an average of $1277.50. : 

And as to ministers: On the average each 
man receives less than $800 per annum as 
against $663 twelve years ago. Actually about 
85,000 do not receive more than $600 or $700; 
120,000 are paid less than $1,000; approximately 
40,000 get between $1,000 and $2,000, not more 
than 8,000 receive from $2,000 to $3,000, and 
only 1,670 above $3,000. j 


IMPROVE YOUR PREACHER BY GETTING 
HIM OUT OF DEBT. 

A Northfield speaker the other day said that 
it is hard for a minister to preach effectively 
on the love and power of God when he is 
loaded down with debt. He might have said 
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that it is equally hard to preach on freedom 
from worry when the specter of a dependent 


old age persists in lifting its menacing form. 
* * * 


COMMUNITY BENEFITS. 


“I have lived in four cities in this territory 
the last fifteen years,’ said a traveling man, 
“and is far and away ahead of the rest 
as a place of residence.” ~ 

I asked this particular traveling man a few 
questions to find the basis of his conclusions 
as to the city’s attractiveness a a place of reii- 
dence. “What do you especially like about your 
town?” we asked. “Well, it’s a clean, high- 
grade place, and the majority of its citizens 
are sensible, public-spirited folks. It has a 
fine school system and a lot of attractive parks 
and strong up-to-date churches. I am not 
much of a church man myself, but I like my 
children to go to Sunday School and I want 
them to grow up under the influence of the 
church; and to tell the truth, I have been 
somewhat interested in a task which my chil- 
dren’s pastor asked me to do. Ill probably 
never be a church member but I like the 
churches of this town; they’re all right.”—The 
Congregationalist. 

Surely the manager of organizations like 
these should be paid a living wage. 

* * * 


SHALL WE FORCE MINISTERS INTO OCCU- 
PATIONS TO COMPETE WITH US? 

It Is Better to Pay Them Living Salaries. 

Poorly paid Baptist ministers, who have been 
compelled to spend their life savings to buy 
necessities or forced to go in debt for them 
in the hope that “the Lord will provide” were 
given a message of cheer by Rev. Charles A. 
McAlpine of the national committee of northern 
Baptist laymen, when he announced that the 
general board of promotion had taken steps to 
increase their pay. Mr. McAlpine contends that 
the salary of every Baptist pastor who receives 
less than $2,000 a year should be raised 50 per 
cent. 

Dr. McAlpine, who recently expressed the 
opinion that unless the salaries of clergymen 
were raised he would not blame them for or- 
ganizing a union and calling a country-wide 
strike, said that it had ‘been officially brought 
to the attention of the board of promotion that 
ministers are not so easy to procure as before 
the war,’ because low salaries have forced 
them to seek other occupations. 
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The Sunny Side of Americanization 


H. M. Cary, Li 


Many of our present problems are being laid 
at the door of the immigrant and his children. 
Some of us, when confronted with an issue 
like this are prone to “view with alarm,” It 
is at least worth while to see what we can 
“note with satisfaction.” It is but simple 
justice to the immigrant and to ourselves to 
review the hopeful aspects of the problem he 
has brought to us. 


Many are depressed by their impressions of 
the size of the problem. A recent estimate of 
the population of the United States gives one 
hundred and fifteen million. Of this total it is 
estimated that there are fifteen million foreign 
born and twenty million of foreign parentage. 
It would be a hopeless pessimist indeed who 
would consider these thirty-five million people 
liabilities. A very considerable majority are 
assets. There is no better proof of it than the 
fact which anyone will recognize that the na- 
tion would be crippled indeed if these were to 
withdraw from its life. In the November issue 
of the Missionary Review of the World is an 
article which ought to be widely read. It is 
called ““America’s Debt to Immigration” by Mrs. 
Eva Clark Waid. It directs the reader’s thought 
to the immigrant’s moral and spiritual contri- 
bution rather than to his economic contribu- 
tion to America. Many people are accustomed 
to think that the foreigner is a comparatively 
recent element in American life and that he 
has nothing to give but the labor of his hands. 
In this article it is pointed out that neither 
assumption is true. Mrs. Waid says:— 


“What is America’s debt to immigration po- 
litically? Governor Horatio Seymour in the 
early days of New York was able to point out 
that ‘so diverse were the races and So liberal 
the opportunities, that nine men prominent in 
its early history represented nine nationalities: 


Schuyler—Dutch. 
Morris—Welsh. 
Herkimer—German. 
Jay—French. 
Livingston—Scotch. 
Clinton—Irish. 
Hoffman—Swedish. 
Hamilton—West India English. 
Steuben—Prussian. 


Any man with an observing memory will re- 
call that foreign names figured largely in the 
casualty lists. When men are ready to die as 
Americans both they and their people are pre- 
sumably ready to live as Americans. The fact 
that there were so many sons of foreign born 
parents in the army covers a fact well known 
but little thought of, that as a mere matter of 
arithmetic it is only a question of time when 
the prolific foreign mother will see her sons 
supplant the sons of the native born American 
mother—assuming that she has sons, which is 
not always the case. 3 


To get away from our own problem to the 
larger problem of which it is a part, there is 
a challenge in the bare figures; ten million 
people crossed national boundaries in 1913 in 
order to make a living. This, of course, was 
before the war. What of the after-the-war mi- 
grations? No one can say positively what 
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great movements of population may take place, 
but it is authoritatively predicted that Ger- 
many, for example, unless she can re-establish 
her industries on a pre-war basis, stands to 
lose ten million people. The expectation in 
England is that the “tight little isle” will lose 
some five million of her population and the 
Imperial War Cabinet is making plans to divert 
this migration to British possessions. This 
brings us back to our own country where, last 
June, one million people were awaiting pass- 
ports to leave the country, carrying with tnem 
to various parts of Europe upwards of three- 
quarters of a billion dollars saved from high 
war wages. To any one who is depressed by 
the escape of all this wealth it may be said 
that, since Europe owes the United States so 
much money that there is not enough gold in 
the world, outside America, to pay the interest 
alone, this three-quarters of a million dollars 
may help to finance the trade which must be the 
basis of future commercial relations. 

Meanwhile, the United States may lose a 
great many more than the million who are 
ready and anxious to depart. The establish- 
ment of free governments in many new coun- 
-tries will doubtless draw many of these wan- 
derers home again and the steadily rising cost 
of living may stimulate the movement. What- 
ever proportions the actual movement may take 
it is safe to assume that our problem will 
diminish faster than it grows. There is no 
disposition anywhere to throw open the doors 
as was done in the decade prior to 1910. Hav- 
ing had a severe attack of racial indigestion, 
Uncle Sam is not looking for further experience 
of the same kind. This refers to prospective 
diminution. 

There is another sense in which our prob- 
lem is diminishing. All over the United States, 
in the valleys and on the hillsides and beside 
busy city streets, a work of Americanization 
is going forward with thoroughness and a 
steady enthusiasm which is very reassuring. 
I refer to the work of the Public Schools. 
My own children deal on terms of school-fel- 
low equality with classmates whose names 
sound like a combination of cough and sneeze, 
but give the children no trouble at all. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of devoted men and women 
are doing this work for millions of children all 
over our country. 

In reviewing the favorable aspects of the 
problem of Americanization it must be remem- 
bered that America has certain great advan- 
tages. Americanization is a problem in as- 
similation. A young organism has great ad- 
vantages over an old one, and America is 
gloriously young. Our mere youth is one of 
our chief assets. To make the youth of Amer- 
ica “visible” one has only to tabulate the ages 
of American churches and colleges and lay 
them over against the ages of churches and 
colleges in Europe. 

Another great advantage of America is its 
bigness. Chas. Brooks in his “Christian Ameri- 
canization” gives convincing comparisons, but 
a few moments with a geography will supply 
astonishing material. ont 

America is not only big and young but it is 
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a land of opportunity. To hear some authori- 
ties, one would imagine that all the opportuni- 
ties had been eaten up by Carnegie and Rocke- 
feller. In the town in which I live—and in 
the town in which you live—there are abundant 
illustrations. Some few years ago a Russian 
peddler tramped the hills about this city and 
was known to all the countryside. To-day he 
occupies the largest business premises in the 
city. Any city can duplicate the example many 
times. To-day this peddler is a respected citi- 
zen and his sons are among the foremost citi- 
zens of the city and held in respect by all 
men for their solid worth. 


Some quipster with a knack for phrases once 
said that “while figures won’t lie, liars will 
figure.” The foreign language bugaboo offers 
a fair example, if we understand “pessimist” 
where the phrase reads “liars.” Taking the 
census of 1910—all the census we have until 
the new one is taken in a few months—one 
may become gloomy, over the figures, or the 
reverse aS one chooses. The 1910 census says 
that in the decade prior to 1910 there came to 
America about 10,000,000 immigrants. Of this 
- large number nearly three million—over 10 
years of age—were unable to speak English 
(when the census was taken). This means 
that nearly one-third had not learned to speak 
English, but, by the same logic, it means that 
more than two-thirds did learn to speak Eng- 
lish. Whe one realizes what a mental moun- 
tain of difficulty the Hnglish language presents 
to the humble immigrant, it seems much more 
a matter for gratification that over two-thirds 
learned to speak Hnglish than of depression 
because one-third did not. In other words, 
figures cut both ways and before deciding to 
grow pessimistic, one ought to try both edges. 


There is another matter, touched upon lightly 
before, and which we ought to remember be- 
fore we go further. When we entered the war 
many were apprehensive. We thought of the 
millions of former subjects of the Central 
Empires resident in America and our fears 
seemed to have ample foundation. Who does 
not recall how gratifying it was to read our 
papers day after day and.see so little to justify 
those fears? When the draft law was argued 
many foresaw catastrophe draft riots, but they 
did not materialize. The greatest Democracy 
on earth passed the draft law almost without 
opposition and the succeeding months saw men 
of all degrees of Americanism taken to the 
camps. Foreign-born men and their children 
were mobilized into a huge army and that 
army gave a splendid account of itself. In 
other words, with “Fifty-seven Varieties” of 
Americans to work with, we had, for the time 
being, a degree of National Unity that was as 
gratifying as it was surprising. What has been 
done can be done. The war surprised us un- 
prepared. The whole country had been busy 
making money. There was no time to think of 
Americanization. We had never bothered about 
it before and there was no time to bother with 
it now. The war broke, and in spite of our 
neglect, we were astonished at our own ca- 
pacity for idealism and cohesion. Now that 
we have awakened to the need and are con- 
cerned about it and working at it, there is sure- 
ly less reason to fear and more reason to hope. 

The recent elections in Massachusetts put 
solid ground under a hope we were all nurs- 
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ing. Massachusetts has a large labor and for- 
eign vote. On a clear-cut issue of Law-and- 
Order Americanism, the advocate of Law-and- 
Order Americanism was given an overwhelm- 
ing vote of confidence and assurance. Where 
the labor vote was concentrated, as in Lynn 
and Fall River, the advocates of American com- 
mon sense received substantial pluralities. 
Even Lawrence, which was expected to go 
strongly for Long, cut his plurality to about 
three hundred. Boston and Southbridge were 
the only other centers reporting pluralities for 
Long. Coolidge was elected and his election 
was a great victory for Americanism. 


Another hopeful element in our Americaniza- 
tion problem is the position America holds 
toward the immigrant, or, turn it about, and 
say the status of the immigrant in America. 
He is not a member of a subjugated race, as 
were many of the jarring elements in the old 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. He is not a “for- 
eigner-incorporated,” as is the French-Cana- 
dian. He is not numerous enough to demand 
that we adjust ourselves to his foreignness, as 
the German, Italian and French elements are 
mutually adjusted in the Swiss Republic. The 
immigrant in America is a voluntary guest, 
invited by the greatest democracy in the world 
to co-operate in its great enterprise of creat- 
ing a new nation. In inviting the immigrant to 
cast in his lot with America, America offers 
him all she has and has a right to ask him 
to give all that is in him. She asks him to sur- 
render nothing vital and only such other ele- 
ments in his heritage as may conflict with her 
own great task of creating a nation where a 
man’s right to “life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness” shall be sacred and assured. 


We have gone far enough to attempt a defini- 
tion of Americanization. The definition here 
given is an adaptation of Chas. Brooks’ defini- 
tion of Christian Americanization: ‘American- 
ization is the achievement of National Unity on 
the plane of our highest ideals.” This 
goal can be attained without striving for a 
monotonous uniformity which nobody wants. 
It is to be achieved by a process, much like the 
process of making a man out of a boy. It is 
therefore not a matter for impatient fussing. 
It took about eighty years to get the National 
Unity which we middle-aged people have 
known. It is something which we must help 
to grow. We cannot “enact” it. Being anx- 
ious will not add one mile to the speed of that 
process. Being earnest about it is another 
matter and nothing will take the place of 
earnestness. It is essentially a spiritual proc- 
ess and as such is sure to be slow, unconscious 
and obscure. 


If Americanization is a spiritual process the 
churches are among the logical agencies to 
work for it. If the churches work unitedly 
and unselfishly and purely for the common 
good they will accomplish much. Some 
churches are equipped for large service but 
almost any church can do something. Per- 
haps the strongest reason for the church’s 
engaging in this work is the question of the 
American Sabbath. The keeping of the Sab- 
bath Day holy is no part of European tradi- 
tion. Europeans know very little of our atti- 
tude to the Sabbath. We cannot present it to 
them on religious grounds but there is ample 
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foundation for a strong appeal on patriotic 
grounds. This is a Democracy. It has cer- 
tain ideals of freedom, of civic righteousness 
and of private morality which have made the 
nation what it is, and which are the direct 
consequence of the use that has been made of 
the Sabbath in America as a day of thought 
and rest. This one day in seven set apart for 
serious thinking is essential to our consistent 
development as a democracy. We are all of 
us sovereign citizens in this Republic. We 
have rights but each right is balanced by a 
duty. We are always facing critical issues and 
especially now and for years to come this will 
be intensely true. We need more time to 
think. To devote Sunday to amusement en- 
tirely is unpatriotic and un-American. Nothing 
that reduces the thought-activity of the people 
is patriotic or American. We cannot afford to 
be less serious than we are. The American 
Sabbath is an American institution as neces- 
sary to the maintenance of our characteristic 
civilization as our Public Schools. We have 
a right to demand of the newcomer an Amer- 
ican use of the Sabbath. What these English- 
men have said of the Sabbath in England is 
also true of the Sabbath here. 


“The people of Great Britain have many 
peculiarities, and it is to some of them that, 
humanly speaking, they owe their position 
among the nations. One of their peculiarities, 
as contrasted with other peoples, is the observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Day. It has stamped a 
vigor of character on their thoughts and ac- 
tions; it has created a greater liveliness of 
conscience and a sense of responsibility—qual- 
ities without which no freedom can be gen- 
uine, nor the possession of power be safe, 
either to the possessor or the subject of it.”— 
Lord Shaftesbury. 


“Believing in the authority of the Lord’s 


Day as a religious institution, I must, as 
a matter of course, desire the _ rec- 
ognition of that authority by others. But, over 


and above this, I have myself, in the course 
of a laborious life, signally experienced both 
its mental and physical benefits. I can hardly 
overestimate its value in this view, and for 
the interest of the working men of this country, 
alike in these and in other yet higher respects, 
there is nothing I more anxiously desire than 
that they should more and more highly ap- 
preciate the Christian day of rest.”—William 
Ewart Gladstone. 

“T endeavor to press on all who hear me the 
simple counsel, Guard Your Sundays. I be- 
lieve that England owes her stability and great- 
ness to the general observance of the day of 
rest and the study of Holy Scripture. In these 
times of reckless excitement and engrossing 
business, I do not see when we can reflect 
calmly on the greatest things ... if the quiet 
of Sunday, ‘the day of the rest of the heart,’ 
is taken from us.’”—Bishop Westcott. 

These quotations I have been at pains to 
copy because they put the matter succinctly 
and trenchantly not only for England but for 
us. One of the points which it would be well, 
tactfully, to make the newcomer understand, 
is that the Continental Sunday with its religion 
by posture and by rote followed by a day of 
thoughtlessness in amusement, gave the auto- 
erats of Europe their opportunity to lead the 
peoples about by the nose. They worked too 


hard through the week and they were amused 
through the Sunday and so had no time for 
thought of whither they were being led. 

Before we come to consider what is being 
done in America about Americanization there 
is one other general consideration which is 
both interesting and full of promise. Former 
Ambassador Bryce points it out to us in his 
“American Commonwealth.” We may assume 
that most people would be content if they were 
convinced that there was being formed here in 
America a race like unto the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Ambassador Bryce points out that this is pre- 
cisely what is being done. He analyzes the 
elements which, a thousand years ago, were 
welded together and made the Anglo-Saxon 
of history. He found the elements to be Celt, 
Teuton and Norse and he says that in about 
the same proportion the same elements, Celt, 
Teuton and Norse, are being welded into a new 
race here in America. Reducing this theory 
to figures we go back to the Census of 1910 
and find 13,500,000 as the number of foreign 
born in America. Of these over 1,000,000 may 
be grouped together, for they are of very 
many races in small and unimportant units. 
About 5,000,000 are Slavish or, Latin, the ele- 
ments considered difficult of assimilation, al- 
though this generalization is at least question- 
able. We have left, then, 7,500,000 of the ele- 
ments Bryce has named—Teuton,. Celt and 
Norse. Without any desire to over-stress the 
point, itis nevertheless given as both interest- 
ing and theoretically hopeful. 

In all that has been said there is no threat 
against the ultimate good of America; unless 
we abandon the government to foreigners who 
have not been Americanized, of which folly 
there is no real danger. 

What is troubling most of us perhaps is 
anxiety as to what is being done about Ameri- 
canization. This is another hopeful aspect of 
the situation. A few years ago nobody was 
anxious. It may be said, then, that a great 
deal is being done and much more being 
planned. Of course, there is more talk than 
work, but after all in a government which is 
carried on by discussion—such a government as 
we enjoy (the word is used deliberately, for 
we all enjoy it and would be unspeakably 
lonesome if the familiar din should cease)— 
talk is necessary and it does lead to action and 
therefore, this preliminary talk is hopeful. The 
work that is being done is also growing in 
volume and in momentum daily. 

Women among foreigners are the ultra-con- 
servatives. Accordingly, there are classes being 
conducted for women in homes, neighborhood 
groups, and in factories. In the factories alone 
there are about forty classes being conducted 
in New York City, and in Watertown, Syracuse, 
Albany, Yonkers, Elmira, Rochester, Balston 
Spa, other classes are being held. At the last- 
named place, a small manufacturing center with 
a large foreign population, the foreign women 
run a community center themselves for Amer- 
icanization. In New York State there is also 
an active State Department of Americanization. 

In very many cities there are night schools 
for teaching English. One has just been started 
in my own town. Toledo, Ohio, through the 
local Board of Americanization and the Board 
of Education, is conducting Americanization 
Institutes. Connecticut has a new Americani- 
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zation law with $50,000 to start work in 21 
cities. Detroit, Michigan, is also busy along 
the same line. Even the foreign language 
newspaper has begun to help. Chicago has 
an active agency in the Committee of Ameri- 
canization of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce. Massachusetts, with one of the greatest 
foreign populations of any state, has also one 
of the most active Americanization enterprises 
under way. In the past we have heard rather 
sad things from Bisbee, Arizona, but it is com- 
forting to know that all this past summer night 
schools were active and the work is being en- 
larged and continued through the winter. La- 
bor organizations have already begun to be 
active and since the steel strike and its lesson 
they will be very much more so. When Amer- 
icanization can assail and conquer such a 
stronghold of foreignism as a Chinese Temple, 
as has happened in New York, it must indeed 
be gathering momentum. 


Many are willing to ask and to be mildly 
interested in what others are doing. The cru- 
cial question is this: What can I do? The 
answer is very simple, be human, in the slang 
of America, “Have a heart!” Remember that 
these foreign born people and their children, 
shut away from the rest of us behind a barrier 
of language and customs that are queer, are 
just folks, most of them good folks, as re- 
sponsive to sympathy and understanding as 
other folks. Give them both. Many of them 
are Americans, too, holding equal rights with 
us, and perhaps with a better understanding 
of the significance of America than some of us 
native born. Ina chapter on ‘America’s Genius 
for Assimilation,” Mr. Brooks tells of a recent 
Fourth of July celebration in Madison Square, 
New York, where two boys spoke. These two 
boys give us all something to think about and 
they prove that there is indeed a Sunny Side to 
Americanization. 


First Boy: “I am an American! My father 
belongs to the Sons of the Revolution, my 
mother to the Colonial Dames. One of my an- 
cestors pitched tea overboard in Boston Har- 
bor. Another stood his ground with Warren. 
Another hungered with Washington at Valley 
Forge. My forefathers were Americans in the 
making. They spoke in America’s council 
halls; died on her battlefields; they commanded 
her ships; they cleared her forests. The 
staunch hearts of my ancestors beat fast as 
each new star was added to our flag. Keen 
eyes saw her greater glory, the sweep of her 
fields, the man-hives in her billion-wired cities. 
Hvery drop of blood in me holds a heritage of 


patriotism. I am proud of my past. I am an 
American!” 
Second Boy: “I am an Americam! My 


father was an atom of dust, my mother was a 
straw in the wind, to His Serene Majesty. One 
of my ancestors died in the mines of Siberia; 
another was crippled for life by twenty blows 
of the knout; another was killed defending his 
home during one of the massacres. The his- 
tory of my ancestors is one trail of blood 
to the palace of the great White Czar. But 
then the dream came—the dream of America! 
In the light of the Liberty Torch the atom of 
dust became a man, the straw in the wind 
became a woman for the first time. ‘See!’ said 
my father, pointing to a flag that was fluttering 


near by. ‘That flag of stars and stripes is 
yours. It is the emblem of the Promised Land. 
It means, my son, the hope of humanity. Live 
for it, die for it if need be.’ Under the open 
sky of my new country I swore to do so, and 
every drop of blood in me will keep that vow. 
I am proud of my future. I am an American!” 


Sharp. 
“Have you ever noticed one odd thing about 
blunt people?” 
“What is that?” 
“They are the ones who generally come to 
the point.” 


WHY IS A MINISTERS’ MEETING? 
(Continued from Page 364) 


There is no program. The women stitch and 
chatter and laugh. The men gather in a group 
and tell stories. One may pull out a book or 
paper and share with the others some un- 
usually fine passage that he has discovered in 
his reading. Sometimes the deep and earnest 
things of life are quietly talked over, and 
hearts are bared for a moment that have long 
concealed a solitary burden. But theology is 
taboo. They are not there to discuss differences 
but to cultivate unities. There are no long 
coats nor white ties. Professionalism is left 
at home and we meet on the wide, sunny plains 
of American citizenship and Christian friend- 
liness. 


The children gather in another room and 
play games, led by some older girl or a mother 
or two. Even the big boys enjoy sitting in a 
corner and sympathizing with one another on 
the burdens and limitations of being a minis- 
ter’s son. 

Supper is spread out on the dining table, 
but is eaten mess style, each one loading his 
plate and eating where he chooses. It is sup- 
per all over the house for the time being. The 
mothers soon learned not to bring messy food, 
and when all are done it takes but a few min- 
utes to wash and sort the dishes, sweep up the 
crumbs and straighten the chairs. 

Then for an hour music reigns. Each one 
with a talent stands ready to sing or to play, 
not to show off, nor to elevate, but just to give 
pleasure. Sometimes it is a world-renowned 
artist on the Victrola who makes us all hold 
our breath till the last high note dies away. 
Sometimes a neighbor is invited in to entertain 
with a special feature. And there is always 
singing by the whole group. No, not hymns, 
just songs; school songs that bring back child- 
hood’s days, college songs that make the chil- 
dren stare to see father and mother singing 
foolish words about a bulldog on the bank. 
Suwanee River and Old Kentucky Home are al- 
ways favorites, and now it is always Keep the 
Home Fires Burning, for there are still stars 
hanging in several parsonage windows and one 
or two gold stars in almost every church. 

In summer time the meetings are in the park 
or on somebody’s lawn. Here the singing 
sounds all the sweeter in the open air, and 
when we gather around for a farewell word 
from the tall, white-haired patriarch of our 
number, it is usually God Be with You Till We 
Meet Again that grips our hearts and sends us 
home rejoicing in a real fellowship, a true tie 
that binds, 
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What the Bible Has Done for Democracy 


How We Got Our English Bible 
Professor A. T. Robertson, Louisville, Ky. 


1. An Interesting History. 


To many persons it is still a vague matter 
as to how the English Bible has come into our 
hands. Few are so ignorant as the old preacher 
who protested that the King James Version was 
good enough for the Apostle Paul and it was 
good enough for him, by way of opposition to 
the Revised Version of 1881. But some Roman 
Catholic priests have been known to speak of 
the original Latin as greatly superior to any 
modern translations. The story of how the 
Bible was put into English is one of the graphic 
chapters in the struggle for liberty in the his- 
tory of the race. Many books tell it. The 
classic volume is that by Bishop Westcott en- 
titled “A General View of the History of the 
English Bible” (1868). A more modern recital 
with pictures of men and manuscripts and 
styles of printing is Price’s “The Ancestry of 
Our English Bible” (1907). A brief and power- 
ful sketch is Paterson’s “How We Got Our 
Bible,” which has had many editions. It would 
be well if all the people knew the facts con- 
nected with the giving of the Bible to the com- 
mon people. 


2. The Bible the Book of the People. 


The prophets of the Old Testament times 
spoke to the people. They were the religious 
statesmen and seers of their times. They were 
men of great genius and eloquence, but they 
were men of the people who defied kings in the 
name of God and righteousness. Jesus was 
the Great Commoner of the ages who struck 
privilege and priestcraft terrific blows. He 
spoke in the Aramaic and at times in the ver- 
nacular Koine, the current Greek of the Roman 
world, that now speaks to us from the rubbish 
heaps of Hgypt. Paul was a man of the schools, 
but a man of the people who interpreted Chris- 
tianity in the light of Hellenism for the man 
in the street. The New Testament was written 
in the vernacular Koine, though some of the 
writers were men of literary finish like Luke, 
Paul, or the author of Hebrews. One secret of 
its power has been precisely this fact. It is the 
Book of Humanity. The Old Testament was 
translated from the Hebrew into the current 
Koine of Alexandria so that the Jews of Alex- 
_ andria could read their Bible in their vernacu- 
lar Greek, This was the first Bible transla- 
tion. It was an effort to give the Bible to the 
people. The Jewish rabbis of Palestine be- 
wailed the Septuagint as a great misfortune, 
but it was a great blessing for mankind. The 
Jews of the Dispersion and the Gentile world 
could now read the Old Testament for them- 
selves. The Bible in the vernacular has always 
been the precursor of progress. It was so in 
England and in Germany. The Bible in English 
laid the foundation for British and American 
liberty. Luther put the Bible into German and 
his Reformation rested upon it. The Magna 
Charta of human liberty is at bottom the 
Bible among thé common people. 

3. The Latin Vulgate in the Western World. 

We are assuming the gradual formation of 
the canon of books which Christians accepted 
as inspired. It was a gradual process and the 


books that stood the test of use were gathered 
into a list that has survived to our day. That 
of itself is a great story. But we in the western 
world got our Bible directly from Jerome’s 
Latin Vulgate as it was called. Greek was the 
language of the eastern part of the Roman 
Empire, Latin of the western. The division 
of the Roman Empire accentuated this situa- 
tion. The gradual growth of the Western na- 
tions gave a wide field for ecclesiastical Latin 
as Christianity made progress in the west. 
There were several Latin versions. Finally 
Pope Damasus requested Jerome, a great He- 
brew and Greek scholar, to make a thorough re- 
vision of the Bible into Latin. He began with 
the Gospels in A. D. 383 and finished the Old 
Testament in A. D. 404, though some of the 
apocryphal books appeared later. He labored 
hard to make a faithful rendering of the He- 
brew Old Testament and of the Greek New 
Testament and met with the fiercest opposition. 
Friends of the Septuagint assailed him bit- 
terly as did those who liked the earlier Latin 
versions. Jerome died broken-hearted over the 
abuse. But finally his Vulgate won the day 
and has occupied first place with the Roman 
Catholic Church since the sixth century. It 
came to be called the Vulgate because of its 
common acceptance and use. It lies at the 
basis of our own English Bible as it was early 
brought to England and Wycliffe made his 
translation from the Vulgate. The first book 
printed was the Mazarin Bible, Latin Vul- 
gate of Jerome, in 1455. The Latin Vulgate 
grew in power so that finally it had its grip 
on the life of the western world. The Roman 
Catholic services were conducted in Latin. 
Only Latin Bibles were allowed in use. The 
Bible that was meant to set men free was 
used by the Roman hierarchy to keep them in 
bondage. The chief foes of the knowledge of 
the Bible were the Romish priests who claimed 
the exclusive right to interpret this Latin 
Bible in accord with their own doctrines. The 
grip of Rome was on the life of men and on 
the very Word of God. 


4. The Anglo-Saxon Bible. 
The whole Bible was never put into Anglo 
Saxon, but parts of it were. Hngland had no 
complete Bible in the vernacular before 
Wycliffe’s day. Early in the eighth century 
Eadhelm, Bishop of Sherborne, translated the 
Psalms of David into Anglo-Saxon, and Egbert, 
Bishop of Holy Island, made a translation of 
the Gospels. In 735, just before his death, the 
Venerable Bede completed the translation of 
the gospel of John into Anglo-Saxon. His 
work has perished, but “he is the head of the 
long procession of translators of the Bible 
stretching from the eighth to the twentieth cen- 
tury” (Price, The Ancestry of Our English 
Bible, p. 210). King Alfred (848-901) himself 
translated the Psalter into Anglo-Saxon, but 
no copy has survived. Among the many titles 
to greatness enjoyed by Alfred the Great none 
rises above his patriotic wish “that all the 
freeborn youth of his kingdom should employ 
themselves on nothing till they could first read 
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well the English Scriptures.” This was over 
four hundred years before the age of printing 
and before our Mnglish supplanted Anglo-Saxon. 
There were others, like Aelfric, who labored to 
make the Bible understood by the common peo- 
ple. It was slow and painful and fragmen- 
tary work, but it bore fruit. 


5. Wycliffe Putting the Whole Bible Into the 
“Modir Tonge.” 


This was his glory. He paid for his insight 
and courage with excommunication, but it was 
worth the price. To-day it seems incredible 
that in the fourteenth century there could be 
relentless opposition in England to the plan of 
Wycliffe to put the whole Bible into the mother 
tongue so that Englishmen could read it for 
themselves. Saxon was giving way to the 
modern English, a product of Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman French influences. Education was 
spreading in England and several new colleges 
had been established at Oxford, but the clergy 
as a whole were ignorant and corrupt. Wyc- 
liffe wanted to reform the English Church and 
te lift up the people. He said, “The sacred 
Scriptures are the property of the people, and 
one which no one should be allowed to wrest 
from them.” At first John of Gaunt and the 
Lord Marshall of England steod by the side 
of the aged parish priest of Lutterworth. But 
priestcraft was powerful and finally the young 
king Edward was won over by Wycliffe’s ene- 
mies. He was on trial in Blackfriars’ Hall for 
the crime of “making it (the Bible) common 
and more open to laymen and to women than 
it was wont to be to clerks well learned and 
of good understanding, so that the pearl of 
the gospel is trodden under foot of some.” 
Wycliffe was excommunicated and branded a 
heretic, but he went on with his work and 
finished his great task of translating the Bible 
into English, though half of the Old Testa- 
ment was done by Nicholas de Hereford. He 
translated Jerome’s Vulgate and his version 
lies at the basis of all modern English versions 
of the Bible. Forty years after his death, by a 
decree of the Council of Constance, the bones 
of Wycliffe were dug up and burnt and his 
ashes were flung into the river Swift near his 
church at Lutterworth. “As the Swift bore 
them into the Severn, and the Severn into the 
narrow seas, and they again into the ocean, 
thus the ashes of Wycliffe are an emblem of his 
doctrine, which is now dispersed over all the 
world” (Fuller). He passed on the errors of 
Jerome as well as the virtues of the Vulgate. 
But he translated for the plain people. The 
book had a wide circulation, though the own- 
ers of it ran great risks, for one of the monks 
of the time called “John Wycliffe, the organ 
of the devil, the enemy of the Church, the idol 
of heretics, the image of hypocrites, the re- 
storer of schism, the storehouse of lies, the 
sink of flattery.” Archbishop Arundel wrote 
to the Pope of “that pestilent wretch, John 
Wycliffe, the son of the old serpent, the fore- 
runner of Antichrist who had completed his 
iniquity by inventing a new translation of the 
Scriptures.” “Shortly after the Convocation of 
ae forbade such translations under 
penalty of the major excommunication” 

How We Got Our Bible, p. 70). ake 


6. The Martyrdom of Tyndale. 
The invention of printing by Johann Guten- 


berg about 1450 marks an era in the history 
of the world. It is true that the first book 
printed by Gutenberg’s printing press was the 
Latin Bible, but the age of the Renaissance 
came and before the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury Greek was studied in the universities of 
Europe. When the Turks captured Constanti- 
nople in 1453, Greek scholars fled to Europe 
and “Greece rose from the grave with the New 
Testament in her hand.” Hrasmus was the 
greatest Greek scholar of the time and printed 
the first Greek New Testament. Martin Luther 
nailed his immortal theses on the church door 
at Wittenberg in 1517 and defied the Pope of 
Rome. He also translated the Bible into Ger- 
man so that the people could read it. Men were 
led to prison and to death for possessing a 


copy of Luther’s writings (Smyth, How We Got 


Our Bible, p. 77). William Tyndale caught the 
spirit of the new age. Luther’s courage spurred 
him on and he read Erasmus’ Greek New Testa- 
ment and was unwilling to keep this great 
treasure to himself. Erasmus had been teach- 
ing in England: “I wish the Scriptures were 
translated into all languages, so that they 
might be read and understood, not only by 
Scots and Irishmen, but also by Turks and 
Saracens.” That was dangerous doctrine for 
the time. “I long that the husbandman should 
sing portions of them to himself as he follows 
the plow, that the weaver should hum them 
to the tune of his shuttle.” Such words bore 
fruit in the mind of Tyndale, scholar of Oxford 
and Cambridge. When a Papist said: “We had 
better be without God’s laws than the Pope’s,” 
Tyndale retorted: “I defy the Pope and all his 
laws. If God spare my life, ere many years 
I will cause a boy that driveth a plow shall 
know more of the Scripture than thou” (as 
quoted by C. W. Votaw, Martyrs for the English 
Bible, The Biblical World, Nov., 1918). Tyn- 
dale set about to make good his bold defiance. 
A London merchant, Humphrey Monmouth, al- 
lowed Tyndale to work at his task in his home 
in London, but the jealousy of the priests made 
him leave. “Wherefore I perceived that not 
only in my Lord of London’s palace, but in all 
England, there was no room for attempting a 
translation of the Scriptures.” In 1524 Tyndale 
went an exile to Hamburg where he carried on 
his great enterprise alone in poverty and peril. 
Next year he got sheets of the New Testa- 
ment printed at Cologne, “but a spying priest 
notified the church authorities in Hngland” 
(Votaw, op. cit.). But Tyndale fled with the 
precious sheets to Worms where “at length 
he accomplished his design, producing for the 
first time a complete printed New Testament 
in English” (Smyth, op. cit., p. 79). But how 
could he get his books into England over the 
opposition of King and Pope? He concealed 
his English New Testaments in sacks of flour, 
bales of cloth, barrels, in cases, and so smug- 
gled the Word of God into England much as 
liquor is shipped into prohibition territory to- 
day. Guards were at every port, thanks to the 
warning of the spy Cochlaeus. Thousands of 
copies were burned in London and Oxford, but 
Tyndale pushed his printing press and sent 
over other thousands. Tyndale said: “In burn- 
ing the New Testament they did no other thing 
than I looked for; no more shall they do if 
they burn me also; if it be God’s will, it shall 
be so.” The Bishop of London bought up a 
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huge edition and burned them and Tyndale 
used the money to print more. Tyndale found 


a champion in Latimer in 1529. The public 
pinion of England was now in favor of a 
’eople’s Bible. So the enemies of Tyndale 
decided to put him out of the way. On Oct: 
6, 1536, Tyndale was first strangled at the stake 
and then burnt, as he had predicted. His 
dying prayer was, “Lord, open the King of 
England’s eyes.” The blood of the martyrs 
is the seed of the church. They could burn 
Wycliffe’s bones and Tyndale’s body, but the 
Word of God is not bound. They could burn 
Hnglish Bibles, but more, phoenix-like, sprang 
out of the ashes. The light had come at last 
that was to shine on.. Tyndale’s New Testa- 
ment (he did not finish all the Old) was a 
faithful translation of Erasmus’ Greek New 
Testament with the use of the Vulgate, Luther’s 
German Testament, and Wycliffe’s Bible. Tyn- 
dale’s translation was used by all the later 
English versions. He is one of the heroes of 
' history. The peculiar beauty of the authorized 
version is chiefly due to Tyndale, who had a 
genius for translation. 


7. Tyndale’s Final Triumph. 


He did not himself live to see it, but it 
came and swiftly. In 1536, the very year of 
Tyndale’s martyrdom, Myles Coverdale pub- 
lished his translation (the “Treacle Bible”) in 
* which he mainly followed Tyndale, particularly 
in the New Testament. The next year, in 1537, 
John Rogers prepared the “Matthews’ Bible.” 
It was simply Tyndale’s Bible except the latter 
half of the Old Testament, which was Cover- 
dale’s translation. The “Taverner’s Bible” fol- 
lowed and it was just an edition of the Mat- 
thews’ Bible with most of the anti-papal notes 
of Tyndale smoothed out. Archbishop Cran- 
mer persuaded King Henry VIII, who had now 
broken with the Pope, to agree for a national 
English Bible to be translated. Cranmer se- 
cured Coverdale to do it. He in turn used the 
Matthews’ Bible which was mainly Tyndale’s. 
“Thus had the old martyr triumphed” (Smyth, 
op. cit., p. 100) in three years after his death. 
Tyndale did not live to see the eyes of the 
King of England opened. But they were opened 
and mainly because of what Tyndale did. The 
Great Bible, as it was called, was the first 
authorized English Bible, printed in April, 
1539, “authorized to be used and frequented in 
every church in England.” But Tyndale’s ene- 
mies did not give up the fight. In 1543 Parlia- 
ment ordered that “no woman (unless she be a 
noble or gentle woman), no artificers, appren- 
tices, journeymen, serving men under the de- 
gree of yeomen...and no husbandmen or 
laborers should read or use any part of the 
Bible under pains of fine and imprisonment.” 
The Pope was master in England. In 1546 the 
Council of Trent demanded that the Bible 
should be read only in the Vulgate Latin and 
condemned all vernacular versions. It was 
this Great Bible, Tyndale’s Bible, that so stirred 
Rome and that guaranteed the success of the 
Reformation in England. But Bloody Queen 
Mary undid the work of Henry VIII. Thomas 
Cromwell, his great minister, was beheaded in 
1540. Latimer was burned at the stake in 
1555,and Cranmer in 1558. It was a dark hour 
for Protestantism and for the English Bible. 
But better days were coming. 


8. The English Bible in 
Reign. 


Those of the English Reformers who had 
not been put to death by Bloody Mary at the 
instigation of the Pope were in hiding or in 
exile at Geneva and elsewhere. Elizabeth is pre- 
sented with a copy of the English Bible which 
she kisses and presses to her heart. The 
reformers come back and bring with them the 
Geneva Bible (the “Breeches Bible”) which for 
sixty years was the most popular of all the 
English translations, though it also was chiefly 
a revision of Tyndale’s version. It was cheap 
and had marginal notes of a Calvinistic tone. 
“Tt was the first Bible that laid aside the old 
block letter for the present Roman type. It 
was also the first to recognize the divisions 
into verses, and the first to omit the Apocrypha. 
It omits the name of St. Paul from the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and it uses italics for all words 
not occurring in the original” (Smyth, op cit., 
p. 103). Hight years later appeared the Bishops’ 
Bible with ecclesiastical sanction. The English 
people can at last read the Bible in their own 
tongue without danger to their lives. It is no 
longer a crime for a man or a woman to be 
caught with a copy of the Word of God. Prot- 
estantism grew with the spread and use of the 
English Bible. 

9. The King James Version. 

There were three English Bibles in use. The 
Great Bible was still in some churches, 
chained to a desk or stone, so as not to be 
carried away. The Geneva Bible was the popu- 
lar Bible. The Bishop’s Bible “neither com- 
manded the respect of scholars nor suited the 
wants of the people’ (Smyth, op. cit., p. 106). 
There was thus a real demand for a Bible that 
appealed to all, but the Puritans and the Eng- 
lish clergy were at loggerheads and might never 
have agreed in the Hampton Conference if 
King James himself had not openly advocated 
the proposal. So the work was carried out 
under hig supervision. He selected fifty-four 
men (Churchmen and Puritans) and enlisted all 
the Biblical scholars of the land in the great 
enterprise. Among other rules the King stipu- 
lated that there should be no marginal notes 
and thus it came to pass that the Authorized 
Version came to be accepted by all classes of 
people. It has been the chief bond of union in 
the English-speaking world for three hundred 
years. It was based on the Bishop’s Bible, 
which is a slight revision of the Great Bible 
which is really Tyndale’s version. It was a 
great piece of work, but it met with fierce 
and prolonged opposition by those who loved 
the other versions. It took fifty years for the 
Authorized Version to win its way over its 
rivals, but it did win in the end. Various ad- 
ditions and changes came with new editions 
under different editors (Price, Ancestry of Our 
English Bible, p. 281). The Roman Catholic 
Father Faber says that the Protestant Au- 
thorized Version “is part of the national mind, 
and the anchor of the national seriousness.” 


10. The Revised Version. 

A great deal of water ran through the mill 
from 1611 to 1881. Modern Biblical scholar- 
ship learned much about the New Testament 
language and the New Testament manuscripts. 
Now at last it was possible to go behind Je- 
rome’s Vulgate. The Authorized Version of 


Queen Elizabeth’s 
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1611 had only late Greek manuscripts that were 
used by Erasmus, Stephanus, and Hlzevir which 
had some of the Beza texts. But the Textus 
Receptus reigned till 1881 when Westcott and 
Hort laid under tribute the great Uncial 
manuscripts of the fourth and later centuries 
and gave us a Greek text older than the Latin 
Vulgate of Jerome. There are no autograph 
copies of the New Testament books that are 
preserved. The brittle papyrus easily perished 
unless kept in a dry place as in the sands of 
Egypt. Some early scraps of these papyri give 
portions of the New Testament. But the earli- 
est known Greek manuscripts of the whole New 
Testament are Codex Sinaiticus and Codex 
Vaticanus, both on vellum and extremely valu- 
able. The translation from these earlier docu- 


ments was Called the Canterbury Revision. It 
is still recent history and is still contesting the 
field with the Authorized Version. In purity of 
text it is far superior though the style is not 
equal to that of the 1611 version. The Ameri- 
can Standard Bible represents the Revised 
Bible with the changes advocated by the Ameri- 
can members of the Revision Committee. The 
Westminster Committee was after all rather 
conservative on many points. New versions 
of the New Testament continue to come from 
the press like Weymouth’s, the Twentieth Cen- 
tury New Testament, Moffatt’s New Translation 
of the New Testament. It is a wonderful story 
how the Bible has come down to us through 
the ages, the living Word of God, able to make 
wise unto salvation. 


The Open Door of Nineteen Hundred and Twenty 


Rey. Richard Braunstein 


“Behold I have set before thee an open door.” 
Rev. 3:8. 


God is ever opening doors of opportunity. 
Not alone is the dawn of a new year a Chal- 
lenge to our endeavor, but every day dawns 
with a summons for man to live the best life 
and to express himself in the highest terms. 
Every day begins a new year. Every day is 
the first day of the next three hundred and 
sixty-five. Every day is a holy day and every 
day is doomsday. There is no time like the 
present, for the present is all that we are 
sure of. It is ours for we live in it. One of 
the finest sentiments we can utter is, “Lord 
for to-morrow and its needs I do not pray; keep 
me, my God, from stain of sin just for to-day.” 
Let us remember that we are at best on the 
way and can have relative strength, relative 
knowledge, relative truth. We can never have 
full strength, full knowledge, full truth, but 
day by day. We crave completeness, but God 
cannot give us this without spoiling His own 
plan in the human enterprise. We are on the 
way not only in transit, but also in process. 
This is commentary on the trite axiom: “You 
cannot be there until you get there.” If we 
are strong to-day we shall be strong to-mor- 
row. If we are faithful to the immediate duty 
we shall be faithful to the wider calls and 
obligations. Men act in great wide movements 
as they act in narrower movements. An in- 
dividual will never influence a wide circle 
until he is able to influence his own environ- 
ment. The great things that are being done 
out in the busy work-a-day world are not done 
by stored but current power. So long as the 
current flows the light shines. So long as the 
wheels turn, the machinery moves. So long 
as things need to be done they will be done 
by men and women who are already doing. 


I. The old year is gone. We can gay that 
every day. With it have gone the mistakes, 
neglects, omissions, disappointments, sorrows 
and glooms. The old year is gone but the 
new year is at hand. We should be thankful 
for that “but” and its reassurance. We read 
in the Scriptures that “Naaman was a leper, 
but he was cleansed.” There are many “buts” 
in life. They furnish us with hope and cheer. 
We made many mistakes yesterday “but” 
there is no reason why we should repeat them 


today. The experiments of the present are 
based on the experiences of the past. We have 
wandered far from God and duty “hut” we can 
come back. We have erred much in the old 
year “but” we are given the opportunity to 
make good in the new year. The Christian is 
the recipient of the boons and blessings of the 
Gospel of the Second Chance. 

II. The door of nineteen hundred and nine- 
teen is closed. The door of nineteen hundred 
and twenty is open. If it has “Opportunity” 
written on one side it has “Responsibility” 
written on the other side. Pausing to lament 
over the opportunities and privileges of the 
past will be injurious to the interests and 
values of the future. Paul said, “Forgetting 
these things which are behind and reaching 
forth unto those things which are before, I 
press toward the mark for the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” Crying 
over spilled milk does not do any good. The 
thing to do is to go after another pail full. 
Bemoaning the fact that the big fish got away 
makes only for an empty creel. The thing 
to do is to try for another, for there are as 
many fish in the sea as were ever caught. 
There are no birds in last year’s nests, but 
every spring there are new members of the . 
feathered tribe. The philosophy of the Chris- 
tian is “the best is yet to be.” The future is 
the heritage of the man of faith. After all, 
we have but made the foothills and the distant 
peaks challenge and beckon. The coming year 
is the gift of God to the optimists, pioneers, 
road-makers and pathfinders. We are to “rise 
on stepping-stones of our dead selves to higher 
things.” 

III. In forgetting the past we are not to 
dishonor it. The things which are behind may 
be made to have a vital bearing on the things 
which are before. Today is what yesterday 
has made it. To-morrow is determined by to- 
day. When we forget we are to forget as 
nature forgets in order to grow. We are to 
leave the past as the river leaves the foun- 
tain; as the oak leaves the acorn; as the har- 
vest leaves the seed. We are to forget as 
Quentin Matsys forgot his apprenticeship in 
the blacksmith shop, when he began to paint 
pictures for cathedral halls, though the stroke 
of the hammer and the strength of the forge 
were in every picture. We are to forget as 
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we forgot our alphabet, sliding into the first, 
second and third readers and finally into the 
literature of the hour and the classics and 
standard authors of all time. We are to forget 
as we forget the multiplication table and arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry and differential cal- 
culus: as these are viewed by us in railroads 
crossing continents, timbers of steel bridging 
chasms, Roosevelt Dams, airplanes, submarines 
and the mighty things of commerce and trade 
in the market places of the wide world. We 
are to forget as we forgot our limited inter- 
pretations of the fundamentals of the faith, 
when in the Sunday School we said the articles 
of the creed, repeating, parrot-like, “I believe 
in God the Father Almighty and Jesus Christ 
His only begotten Son.” That phrase did not 
mean so very much to us then.. Year by year, 
as we grow in grace and discernment, it 
means more and more. The logic of our Chris- 
tian life and our secular comings and goings 
is ever good, better, best. Year by year, 
month by month, day by day, the g0od is the 
enemy of the best. “When I was a child, I 
spake as a child, I understood as a child, I 
thought as a child, but when I became a man, 
I put away childish things.” This is Paul’s 
declaration of his growth, the testimony of his 
promotion from the common to the uncommon 
things, the evidence of his graduation from the 
mediocre to the sublime. 


IV. Thus are we to go to perfection. Not 
that we have already attained, but that we 
are pressing on. He is a small man who can 
reach his ideals and he is small indeed who 
never strives to reach them. Every year should 
see us nearer the goal. Time is short. Time 
has wings. Time flies. “Art is long but time 
is fleeting.” Some day time will be no more 


and that will be the beginning of eternity. 
Time is not long enough for all the hopes and 
aspirations of man, but time is long enough for 
the shaping of character. In the last analysis, 
character is the most important. Our model is 
Jesus Christ. He is the highest exponent and 
example of character. The open door of Christ 
is the best open door. It leads to the best 
pursuits, the highest ambitions, the best choices. 
The things we choose are the things that make 
us. Character is crystallized choice. In the 
long run it spells success or ruin, heaven or 
hell, joy or sorrow, Jesus or Judas. 

The Christian will not despair. Christianity 
knows no despair. ‘Every day is a new be- 
ginning, every morn is the world made new; 
ye who are weary of sorrow and sinning— ~ 
here’s a beautiful hope for you, a hope for me 
and a hope for you.” The year opens before us. 
What shall be the hope of our attaining? That 
which has been the hope of our attaining hith- 
erto, even the best thing in the old year. The 
power of the ideal, to look above, to reach 
beyond to see the hand of God setting open 
for us the gates of life. A great artist was 
asked, “What is your best picture?” He an- 
swered, “The one I am about to paint.” We 
are not to rest in past achievements, in things 
done. We are to face the future, have the 
reach that never slackens, the hope that never 
falters, the faith that never fails, the determi- 
nation that will never down, and every cry for 
more and vaster worlds to conquer. The great- 
ness of every life is the press of it. So much 
press so much power. No more; no less. ; 

We are to face the future with morning 
faces, interpreting another year not as so many 
days, weeks and months, but another call of 
God, challenging us to new duties and consecra- 
tions of character. 


WHY IS A MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Rev. Wm. Osgood Rogers, Denver, Colo. 


I have a permanent, ingrowing grouch at the 
common, or small-town, variety of ministers’ 
meeting. Almost every village with three or 
more Protestant churches boasts a ministerial 
association. No doubt there is a real need, 
and the effort is well meant, but one is tempted 
to suspect that the arch-enemy has seized upon 
the original plans and diverted them to his own 
advantage. Just take a common sense squint 
at the ordinary ministers’ meeting and see if 
it is not all wrong in method and result. 

In the first place, the gathering is usually 
held on Monday morning, probably, I presume, 
because Monday morning is a minister’s leisure 
period. But that is just the reason why It 
ought not to be held then. Can’t the ministers 
see, as that is their only rest day, it is foolish 
and criminal to let anything rob them of it? 
That is on a par with the busy business man 
who spends Sunday down at the office posting 
up the books. A Monday afternoon funeral once 
in a while is robbery perpetrated against a 
tired minister, but a ministers’ meeting held 
regularly on Monday forenoon is piracy. 


Aside from robbing the minister of his rest 
day, Monday morning is the most unreasonable 
time of the whole week. It is the morning 
after the day before. The ministers are all 


tired; not just plain weary, but frazzled with 
that high-tension, concert-pitch, ragged-edge, 
raspy, snappy tired, that only ministers’ wives 
and children know about. A minister who has 
preached with intensity Sunday night has no 
business around with fellow human beings 
Monday morning. He needs to get away to 
solitude and physical exercise to stabilize his 
voltage. An axe or a fishing rod are his best 
friends. He needs to forget he has a watch and 
for at least half a day just run wild without 
a schedule. 


But, no, he must get up on time, read the 
mail, shave, dress in his second-best preacher 
coat and slightly soiled white tie, and hurry 
down town at ten o’clock to the ministers meet- 
ing. Every time he does it the angel who 
keeps the mortality tables up above sighs and 
moves the date of his funeral service twenty- 
four hours earlier. 


There is another objection to Monday morn- 
ing. The minister whose salary will not cover 
the services of a washerwoman 1s needed at 
home. He may get the water on to heat and 
lug in the washing machine from the shed, but 
then he has to hurry away to ministers’ meet- 
ing. This leaves his frail wife (ministers’ wives 
are usually frail, especially when the salary is 
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small) to furnish all the power for that par- 
sonage hand laundry, delays the last rinsing 
over into the afternoon, and leaves her too tired 
for her more important duties; while it robs 
him of just the physical exercise that he needs 
to soothe his nerves and make his blood run 
evenly again. Foolish, isn’t it? But there is 
some subtle connection between that parsonage 
washing machine and the inevitableness of Mon- 
day morning for clerical foregatherings. 

When the ministers arrive (and the tardiness 
with which they come drifting in would be a 
shock to their church members whom they are 
trying so hard to train in punctuality) what 
do they do? Well, first, they lift up their tired 
voices in a hymn. Now hymn singing is an 
inspiring exercise under certain circumstances. 
Billy Sunday’s campaigns would not go far 
without Rodeheaver to Brighten the Corner 
Where They Are. But five or six weary- 
throated ministers, none of them even dis- 
tantly related to Rodeheaver, are not liable to 
brighten any corner very much by their hymn 
singing. After the hymn some obscure or 
visiting brother reads a few verses from the 
fourteenth chapter of John and offers prayer. 
The minutes of last meeting are read, then the 
order of the day follows. 


_ Here such gatherings divide into two varie- 
ties, presumably by natural selection. One 
takes on a literary and more or less theological 
character. A brother reads a carefully pre- 
pared paper (often carefully prepared years 
before on some other field, though the war has 
retired from circulation much thoroughly tested 
material of this kind). Then the brethren dis- 
cuss the paper, each one giving his unchange- 
able opinion on the subject presented. 

If the programs run to literature of the 
Shakespeare-Browning-Shaw-Wells type the 
Catholic priest and the Jewish rabbi are usu- 


ally included in the group and take a leading’ 


part in the discussion. If the papers have a 
strong theological flavor these black sheep find 
more peaceful grazing in other pastures. 

In the literary type of ministers’ meetings 
the discussion is usually harmless and leaves 
no bad taste in the mouth. But in the theo- 
logically flavored gathering the atmosphere 
often becomes overheated. The tired brains 
that were beginning to relax during the open- 
Ing prayer are flogged forth once more and 
harnessed for combat. The old straw that no 
careful minister thinks worth putting before 
his people is threshed over again. The un- 
solvable riddles which even the angels cannot 
answer are solved and unsolved once more. 
The differences of denominational bias, home 
training and personal experience are over-em- 
phasized to the eclipse of the great unities; 
and at last the meeting which began by sing- 
ing: 

“We are not divided, all one body we, 

One in hope and doctrine, one in charity,” 
breaks up in division and each minister goes 
home tempted to defend his own position the 
next Sabbath before his innocent and defense- 
less congregation. 

The other form of ministers’ meeting is even 
worse. It is the one carried on as a council 
of war for planning the details of aggressive, 
interdenominational drives. Co-operation be- 
tween churches is splendid and necessary, but 
it should be planned by officers of a church 


federation, laymen as well as ministers, repre- 
senting the membership of the churches, and 
at a psychological hour, not by a group of 
ministers alone on Monday morning. 

These plans for religious work often center 
around a certain type of revivalism that shuts 
out the Episcopal rector, the Lutheran and Uni- 
tarian ministers, and limits the fellowship to 
the pastors of a small group of churches called 
evangelical. That makes the association, right 
at the start, a sort of closed corporation, a 
limited trust; the only way you can get In 1s 
to buy stock in one of the constituent denomi- 
nations. : 


Then, being at a time when all are tired, the 
ministerial optimism is at a low ebb and busi- 
ness judgment below normal. Some are afraid 
to attempt big things, others vote to undertake 
the impossible. They disagree and wrangle 
over methods and policies to such an extent 
that when the details of a campaign are finally 
settled, the close fellowship and perfect con- 
fidence necessary to successful team work have 
been shattered by nervous bickerings. If min- 
isters’ Christian spirit and common sense were 
to be measured by their actions at a Monday 
morning ministers’ meeting of this campaign- 
planning type, few of them would ever be 
deemed worthy of a call to lead a church. I 


knew a dozen ministers to argue three hours 
as to whether a certain lodge should be al- 
lowed to use their discarded evangelistic tab- 
ernacle for a flag day celebration, and then 
disagree completely. It would have been piti- 
ful to listen to some of their arguments, unless 
one remembered that it was Monday and they 
were far below par. 


What kind of a ministers’ meeting would I 
have? One for fellowship and refreshing only, 
one that would include every man, and woman, 
who made religious work their calling, one that 
would take in the ministers’ wives and children, 
one that would help every minister to feel a 
warm, close tie with every other minister in the 
town, Greek and Roman, Jew and Gentile, Uni- 
tarian and Salvation Army. 

Let me tell you how they do it in 3 
No. I don’t dare reveal the name of the place 
for fear you will all ask to be recommended 
for the next vacant pulpit there. Name it 
Midway, if it must have a name. 

The Midway Ministerial Union meets the 
first Monday evening of each month, and if 
the Christian Endeavor president forgets and 
asks the pastor to announce a social for that 
night he is reminded that he has unwittingly 
trespassed on the minister’s night out, and 
kindly asked if they cannot change it to some 
other date. Lectures, concerts, Chautauqua 
dates, everything has been taught to avoid that 
night as one permanently reserved for minis- 
terial fellowship. 

During the winter we meet around at the 
homes, for you are never really friends with 
a person or a family until you know them in 
their home. The hour for gathering is just as 
soon as the children get home from school and 
slip on clean dresses. Each family brings a 
simple picnic lunch, and the women usually 
had some Red Cross knitting when the war 
was on. Now they are going back to their 
half-forgotten fancy work. 


(Continued on page 358) 
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E. A. KING 


METHODS OF CHURCH WORK | 


Two things are to be emphasized in this de- 
partment this first month of the new year. 
week are “the New Year,” and “General Meth- 
ods.” 


: The New Year deserves special mention. It 
is the year of the 300th anniversary of the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims. It is the first year after the 
War and it is going to be the greatest and best 
year the world has ever seen. At this point we 
desire to call your attention to Dr. James H. 
Snowden’s book “The Coming of the Lord.” 
Chapter thirteen deals with the question, “Is 
the World Growing Better?” (a title which the 
Expositor originated some seven years ago, and 
covered with the January issue each year. This 
year it will appear in March.) There are 
thirty-five pages, constituting the last chapr 
ter in the book, and to our way of thinking he 
proves conclusively that the world is growing 
better. We know of nothing that would en- 
courage and hearten your people more than the 
preaching of a New Year’s sermon based on 
this chapter. Dr. Snowden is Professor of 
theology in Western Theological Seminary, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The book is published by Mac- 
millan, N. Y. 
* Oe * 


As usual we will devote much space to gen- 
eral methods without specializing on any partic- 
ular subject, except, of course, on the new year. 
The editor of this department feels that he is 
only the “go-between,”’ taking other men’s 
thoughts and working them over for the Expos- 
itor family. It is a good sized family, 15,000 or 
more, and it becomes more of a pleasure each 
year to minister to this increasing host. 


We have been serving in this capacity for 
twelve years, but, of course, could not get on 
very well without the cooperation of our 
friends. Perhaps this year more of the brethren 
will send in something in the way of material. 
Do not think it is “bragging” about your work, 
when you write us a letter and tell how you 
“put something over.” The editor will work 
it over and use it in such a way as to help many 
other men. It is one way you can render serv- 
ice to your brethren in the ministry. 


The best way to be sure that you cooperate 
is to place the editor on your mailing list and 
every now and then send him a bundle of your 
calendars. Send one of your church papers 
each month. We are especially anxious to have 
accounts of how you raise your money for cur- 
rent expenses and benevolences. What are you 
doing for your young people? What are you 
doing in the way of Social Service? Is the 
Inter-church World Movement doing you any 
good? Are you doing any “Institutional” work? 
Do you have a “gym” in your church? You 
gee there are many things of interest to write 
about. Then we would like very much to have 
you send us lists of your sermon topics. 


When you write to ask a question, please en- 
close stamp for reply. We cannot answer 
postal card inquiries. Send everything to Rev. 


Elisha A. King, 53 So. 13th St., San Jose, Cali- 
fornia. 


AN EFFICIENT NEW YEAR’S FOLDER. 

Rev. EK. S. Harrison, formerly pastor of the 
Avon, Mass., Baptist church, sent us a copy of 
his New Year’s folder. It is six pages in size 
and when folded fits a commerciai envelope. 
On the first page is this delightful welcome: 

WE bid you welcome to this temple of our 
common Father. Here the stranger will find a 
home, the poor a friend, and all a Saviour. 
Sorrow will enter these doors and be com- 
forted. The tried and tempted souls of men and 
women will here find hope and strength for 
the battle of life. And to him who seeks to 
serve his fellow men we will give a noble place. 

On the second page is his “Church Calendar,” 
giving hours of service, and this is followed by 
five Sunday evening sermon topics as follows: 

A Good Resolution. 

The Man On the Fence. 

The Treasures of the Snow. 

Friendship. 

The World’s Greatest Detective. 

At the bottom of the page is this sentence: 
“We need you, you need us.” In the center of 
his folder is attached a New Year’s wish. We 
reproduce it: 


new light on fh 


EW COUTASEe, new Hope a 
new strengh for the dey 

lew notes of {hanes ws 
new chords of delig 


leu) praise in (he nomi 
y) nel von fhe ni 
Ha 


averga 
SANE WON 


On the third page he announces some “Spe- 
cial Services” and makes important announce~- 
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ments. The fourth page is devoted to the Sun- 
day School. The fifth page and the one that 
is seen when the folder is closed, carries four 
important principles of the Avon church, These 
we reproduce because we _ believe churches 
ought to let people know what they stand for 
and this is a good example of the method. 
Our Invitation 
If you have no church home, come with us. 
If you are in need or sorrow, call on us. 
If a church is worth anything to you as a 
citizen it is worth your support. 
Our Belief 
The New Testament the Word of God. 
Jesus Christ Our Saviour and Teacher. 
The Gospel the need of all Men. 
Our Aim 
To Please God. 
To Help all People. 
To Be Tolerant and True. 


Our Government 
A perfect. Democracy—all authority vested 
in the local church. : 
“A church without a Bishop in a land with- 
out a King.” 
“A church of the People, by the People, and 
for the People.” 


PREPARED MESSAGES. 


This. magazine will reach most of our read- 
ers in time for them to order prepared New 
Year’s messages from The Woolverton- Co., 
Osage, Iowa. They are making a specialty of 
ministers’ booklets at very reasonable rates. 


THE NEW YEAR’S GREETING. 


Not every minister has the gift to express his 
thoughts in such appropriate words as Dr. 
Raymond C. Brooks of Berkeley, California, 
seems to have. We have published messages 
from him many times in our January Exposi- 
tor and now here is another. You may like to 
reproduce it just as it is and if you do, please 
give Dr. Brooks due credit. Perhaps your own 
mind will be stimulated to write something of 
your own by reading this. Such a message sent 
out to all the people of the parish is a great 
inspiration to any church. 


The Quest. 


As we stand before the mystery and the 
challenge of the New Year, I greet you. Be- 
cause we are happy and useful as our vision 
is clear and large, and because we find strength 
and character in the everlasting hills, I bid you 
join in the quest; 

To find the path that leads to the place of 
vision—sometimes to the heights above the fog, 
sometimes through doubt and difficulty and 
danger to the open where even the blind are 
made to see, sometimes into the hearts of men 
where God has his abiding place; 

To meet the conditions of vision—a mind un- 
clouded by prejudice or passion, open to the 
highest and thoughtful of the lowliest; a heart 
free from envy and bitterness, led out into 
sympathy that grows deeper and becomes wiser 
as the need for it increases; a will courageous 
and steadfast; 

To use the power that comes through vision— 
the power of unwearied patience, of undiscour- 
ageable good will, of unfailing loves; the power 
to keep faith in man undimmed and trust in 


God unclouded until all the deepest and most 
enduring forces of life are set free; 

To believe in the results of vision—men and 
women of Christlike strength and character, 
who goin and out of store and street and home 
and church to build the Holy City, whose poli- 
tics are clean, whose work is worthy, whose 
pleasures are pure, whose ideals are ennobling; 
so transforming the world into the Kingdom of 
Gods 

To this end let us dare to follow Him whose 
life is the light of men, that our vision of Him 
may become a light upon our way and a burn- 
ing hope within our souls. 


FOR YOUR NEW YEAR’S CALENDAR OR 
MESSAGE. 
Nineteen Hundred and Twenty. 
Let 1920 be— 
- A gearch for the fundamentals of character. 
A quest for the things most worth while. 
An attempt to economize by elimination. 
To work out life’s equation by cancellation 
—casting out the unimportant factors. 
These can be done only by letting Christ’s life 
illuminate our daily lives. 
* * * 
“No Time?” Then do only those things most 
worth while. 
“No Strength?” 
things secondary. 
“No Money?” Then do not be prodigal with 
the Father’s patrimony. 
“No Interest?” Then season life with study. 
Restore it with toil. Redeem it with sweat. 
* * * 
He who would find a new and happy year, 
Not backward, nor forward, but inward must 
he seek. 
He who would sail the high seas of God 
Must needs ride in a ship well ballasted. 
High aims must be deeply rooted. 
Castles in the air must rest on firm founda- 
tions 
If they are safely to house our ideals 
And shelter the soul in time of need. 
—Selected. 


NEW YEAR’S ITEMS. 
The following paragraphs come from the 
Fort Washington, N. Y., Presbyterian calendar 
and are very good. Do something like it your- 


self: 
Last Sunday of the Old Year. 

Happy New Year to You. It will be happy 
if it is new. But if you stay in the same old 
rut, making no progress in broader thinking 
and cleaner living, New Year’s day will be sim- 
ply a line‘ fence between two equally barren 
fields. In that case you do not live, you merely 
exist; you do not march, you only mark time; 
you are not steadfast, you are stuckfast. Pon- 
der the “I will if you will” paragraph in the 
Watch Night program, and make it your per- 
sonal resolve for the new year. 

A Voyage of Discovery will be Dr. Martin’s 
sermon topic this morning. (Psalm 104:26. 
“There go the ships.”) Hach of us is another 
Columbus sailing on an exploring expedition. 
We know not what we shall meet. Experience 
is but the stern light of the vessel lighting up 
the past but not the future. However, the Cap- 
tain knows the way and we have a Chart and 
Compass. 


Then diligently eliminate 
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“WEEK OF PRAYER” TOPICS ON PRAYER. 
Hast San Diego Baptist Church, California. 
“Uses and Abuses of Prayer.” 

_ “The Man Who Dared to Pray.” 

“Christian Science and Prayer.” 
“What it Means to Pray.” 

“The Practice of Prayer.” 

“Does Prayer Change Things?” 
“Why Prayers Are Not Answered.” 


A NEW YEAR’S PRAYER MEETING CARD. 

On the back of the following invitation card 
is a “New Year’s Resolution” to be one of a 
hundred to attend the mid-week prayer service 
at least one night each month. The invitation 
card itself is very attractive. It looks very 
much like a Woolverton card. You might write 
the minister at Parker City, Pa., about it. (En- 
close stamp.) 


Fi Dew Glear’s Resolution 


ONE OF A HUNDRED 


I WILL be one of a hundred persons who will agree 
to attend the mid-week Prayer Service of the 


church at least one night each month during 1916, 
unless prevented by a conscientious reason 


Name 5.» 


Please sign and hand to tne Minister at once. 
Not binding unless 100 persons agree to it. 


ENGRAVED CARDS FOR NEW YEAR’S. 

The very latest thing in Christmas and New 
Year’s cards is an engraved card that can be 
sent to friends. In many cases this kind of a 
card takes the place of a gift. The custom of 
exchanging gifts at holiday time is slowly pass- 
ing away, and in its place is coming the cus- 
tom of sending greetings. Giving to children 
and young people and to those who are not ex- 
pected to return value received will continue 
and increase. Those who care to try out the 
engraved card plan should write to the John 
B. Wiggins Co., 61-67 East Adams St., Chicago, 
for beautiful catalogue and prices. 


NEW YEAR MEMORIAL FOLDER. 

There has come to us a very attractive folder 
from the First Congregational Church of Ra- 
cine, Wis. It carries a message from the pastor 
(with his photograph) and a “Suggested 
Pledge,” on the second page, to devote more 
time to Bible study, to attending prayer meet- 
ing, and Sunday School. 

The unique feature is the third page, which 
carries four paragraphs of memorial thoughts, 
also with photographs of members who died 
during the year just passed. The page is 
headed, “In Fields Celestial.” The rest of the 
folder is taken up with items of interest to the 
local church. 


EVERY MEMBER CANVASS DAY. 

Prayer for the Day. Our Father, we thank 
Thee for the promise of peace and the new day; 
the changing order of Society is upon us; the 
false in the old foundations has been swept 
away; the material for the new is being gath- 
ered together. In this war-cleared atmosphere 
as we seek to build again the fair house of our 
civilization may Jesus Christ be made the 


foundation. In the part that belongs to this 
church, may we, as co-workers with Him, bring 
to the help of this new structure, love for the 
fallen, sympathy for the suffering, compassion 
for those who are “out of the way.” Make us 
to see today, our Father, that which Thou dost 
expect of us in this great work to which our 
hands are laid. For Thy service in the re- 
demption of Society Thou dost ask of us “clean 
hands and a pure heart.” May Jesus Christ find 
His enthronement in these hearts of ours and 
may our hands be strong and true and friend- 
ly. Help us as members of this household of 
faith to find our place in the world’s need to- 
day and may we minister to that need in the 
spirit and in the name of our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 

—Fort Washington Presbyterian Calendar. 


THE EVERY MEMBER CANVASS ALWAYS A 
SUCCESS. 


We have never heard of an Every Member 
Canvass that was a failure. The following tes- 
timony is given for the purpose of encouraging 
any who have never tried it. This occurred in 
a church at Beverly, Mass. The Every Member 
Canvass was, according to the pastor, Rev. D. I. 
Patch, a mighty factor in the year’s work. 

“This is the second year that this method 
has been used and the result has been a tre- 
mendous gain in community spirit. Before the 
Every-Member-Canvass was used the church 
never closed its year fully square, but this year 
there is an increase in receipts. All the budget 
for the coming year has been pledged. It was 
voted to give Mr. Patch $100 and that $300 be 
raised each year to be set aside for a parsonage 
fund.” 


CHURCH REPORTS THROUGH STEREOPTI- 

At Oak Park, Ill., 350 people gathered for 
dinner recently and heard the story of the 
year’s work, collated from the annual report, 
tabulated upon stereopticon slides, and told by 
the pastor, with pictures of the work and the 
workers interspersed. So successful has been 
this method of presenting the work that it has 
been widely copied by churches in the vicinity. 


WISE AND TIMELY THOUGHTS FOR YOUR 
CALENDAR. 

“A thought: Now don’t as a member expect 
the pastor to come around every few weeks to 
see you in order to keep you coming to church. 
If you are well, be man enough to go and don’t 
expect the pastor to carry you around. Be a 


brother!” 
* * * 


“Another thought: We as pastors look after 
those who are apt to drop out. The old stand- 
bys don’t need the same watching.” 

* *k * 

“Members should not be circumscribed in 

their hand-shaking at church. Meet the strang- 


ers.” 
* * * 


“Members should visit the pastor also. Some 


have never been in his home.” 
ee 


“Another thought: Some members get the 
notion that if the pastor doesn’t continually 
come to see them he doesn’t love them. Now 
that is a wrong notion. Folks that are well 
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and busy don’t want the pastor around all the 
time. They are busy and want to get their 
work done. And they feel that their loyalty to 
Christianity and the church is not dependent 
on the pastor’s continually being in their pres- 
ence. If members think that the pastor can 
show love to them by a visit, they should show 
love toward the pastor by a visit.” _ 
—Exchange. 


AN EVERY MEMBER CHURCH. 
Rev. M. A. Madsen. 


Why not make the Sheldon Church an 
“Hyvery Member Church.” 

Why not make our church membership mean 
much in fellowship and partnership in the 
Lord’s Work? 

An “very Member Church” means 


1. Every member a growing Christian. 

2. Every member regularly attending the 
Church and Bible School services. 

3. Every member at work in some of the ac- 
tivities of the Church. If not leading—follow- 
ing, if not teaching, learning. 

4, Every member contributing regularly to 
the financial support of the Church and to the 
extension of the Kingdom in all the world. 

Why not make the Sheldon Church an “HXvery 
Member Church?” 


Will You Do Your Part? 
God expects and is entitled to this service. 


EIGHT BIBLE BOOKS. 


Here on my desk are eight handy volumes 
bound in blue cloth, as attractive and interest- 
ing as any books I have ever seen. The titles 
on their backs are these: “Genesis,” “Isaiah,” 
“Amos, Hosea and Micah,” “Acts,” “Hebrews,” 
“Colossians, Ephesians,” “Galatians” and “Ro- 
mans.” (Macmillan Co., N. Y.) These books 
are all parts of the Macmillan commentary 
known as “The Bible for Home and School.” 
They are equipped with excellent introductions 
and the comments at the bottom of each page 
are based upon the assured results of Christian 
scholars. Discussions of complicated problems 
are not there. The little books ought to be in 
every Christian home. They would be good for 
Sunday School teachers. The prices range from 
50 cents to 90 cents per volume, 

Iam becoming more and more convinced that 
ministers ought to take an active interest in 
the placing of suitable religious books in the 
homes of their people. It is amazing to find 
so much “truck” in them already. Agents and 
so-called missionaries representing all sorts of 
fads, cults, and general foolishness sell and give 
away large quantities of this stuff to good peo- 
ple who do not realize the character of the 
material they buy or accept. I have made some 


astonishing discoveries during the past three 
months, 


FOR YOUR CALENDAR. 
Which for You? 
What position, please, do you occupy in the 
church? 
Are you— 
An Attender, or an Absenter? 
A Pillar, or a Sleeper? 
A Wing, or a Weight? 
A Power, or a Problem? 
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A Promoter, or a Provoker? 
A Giver, or a Getter? 
A Goer, or a Gadder? 
A Doer, or a Deadhead? 
A Booster, or a Knocker? 
A Supporter, or a Sponger? 
A Soldier, or a Slacker? 
There with the goods, or off with an excuse? 
Ask yourself the question: 
Which am I? 
—Assistant Pastor. 


RAISING MONEY BY SELLING THE YEARS, 
MONTHS, WEEKS, AND DAYS. 


The most unique method of raising money 
that we have ever heard of comes from the 
Golden Jubilee program of the Women’s Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission Society of the Co- 
lumbis River District. We present the outline 
of the program just as it has come to us: 

The Women’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society will celebrate the completing of 
its first fifty years of work, March, 1921, with 
a Golden Jubilee Gift of One Thousand Dollars 
for each of the Three Hundred and Sixty-five 
days of the Golden Jubilee Year as a Thanks- 
giving Offering to honor the Lord, who has led 
us through these years. 

Columbia River District 

Has a share in this celebration of $9600, 
each district being asked to give in the pro- 
portion of its budget to those of the other dis- 


tricts. pe | 

The Plan 
A President of the District Jubilee Year. 
A Director of Holidays. 
A Cabinet of the Twelve Months. 
A Council of Forty-eight Weeks. 
Twelve Golden Holidays. 
Hach Month to secure Four Weeks. 
Each Week to secure Seven Days. 
Values 
The value of Columbia River District 

Year yisi) oc... demc Jonttew care eiie sn sti $9,600.00 
The value of Columbia River District 

Month AS wattacsh ss attae sel eite chee 0.00 
The value of Columbia River District 

"Week. is’ pa S ee te tera eee ieee 200.00 
The value of Columbia River District 

DD AVY; £18 vis caress ssgevi veh ayele or sereventee Me tonee .60 
The value of Columbia River District 

PIOUNGIS » ciate auc ctoustoceterard quieter reree eee 2.50 
Holidays 
Ne@wWig YORI S DAY... 54, ciromvonaias ee ee $ 50.00 
incolnispeInchd a Vvarw.cee eee 75.00 
Valentines) Dayaiaa see eie ‘ 50.00 
Washineton: ss Birthday sacar ners 75.00 
MOtDOrS aa Vieng ues cuetiiclsc er eet enes see 100.00 
IAS UCT ERD AV came nctagerceaeissonsunreveree ssaihejcyage ree 100.00 
Memorialebayarec ree eennic eusdore-3: reeaes 100.00 
1a Eg DY: hae ee ee Ie De a 100.00 
Hourth WOb J wvn oes. cota soe eee 200.00 
Lt. Kenneth MacLesh Memorial Pio- 

NECK A. DAs Vscid a sesrnceick eo Oee 100.00 
Thanksgiving: i .04 yee 100.00 
CTI STM A Sin achey ste voves seer ciexcaete eee 100.00 


Who will give a Week or Day in honor of 
one of our missionaries, or of our sailors and 
soldiers brave, or in loving memory of those 
who made the great sacrifice for us? 

The plan or principle involved in this financial 
campaign could easily be adapted to work in a 
local church or an Association or Conference, 


ORGANIZE A CIVIC WELFARE LEAGUE IN 
YOUR TOWN. 


Several years ago we had a Civic League in 
our city. It was largely under the direction of 
a group of public spirited women. The League 
secured for the city a new charter with a City 
Manager form of government. The League was 
instrumental in electing four prominent citi- 
zens of high moral character to the city council. 
In the course of time the saloons were voted 
out and organized vice practically destroyed. 

These reforms were made possible by the 
creation of a public sentiment through the lead- 
ership of this League. The war came on and 
everybody turned to the problems that were 
intensified by the presence of a large military 
camp near the city. The old League went out 
of business, largely on account of the removal 
of the former leaders from the city. A War 
Service League was organized and worked suc- 
cessfully with the Federal. government. 


After the Armistice was signed there came 
a reaction. There was some relaxing in moral 
restraint. The usual social evils began to de- 
velop. Public sentiment for high moral aims 
practically ceased to exist. City officials sagged 
a little and liquor men and gamblers began to 
show their bold faces. The police became lax. 
The result was that the moral status of the 
community was running low. 


Several small meetings were called and evi- 
dence of the conditions was presented. As a 
result a larger meeting was called to frame a 
constitution and to elect officers. Later a din- 
ner was served at one of the large hotels and 
nearly 300 leading citizens appeared. The work 
was done without the aid of the newspapers 
but by the efficiency of church men. This whole 
experience goes to show that the church is a 
powerful organization when strong, determined 
men get together for the higher moral aims. 


The following articles from the constitution 
give the method the League proposes to follow: 


The object of this organization will be to 
assist in maintaining the highest moral stand- 
ards in the political, social and industrial life 
of the community. It declares for a vigorous 
enforcement of all laws that are essential to 
the promotion of the general welfare, and it 
will act upon this declaration whenever the 
occasion arises. It will loyally support the 
earnest efforts of all officials to execute such 
laws. In primaries and elections it will en- 
deavor to ascertain the attitudes and standards 
of candidates for offices, the incumbents of 
which exercise powers affecting the public wel- 
fare, and will give such information to the elec- 
tors. Its method in all activities will be so far 
as possible constructive. It will always co- 
operate to the end that the community may be- 
come united in the support of measures affect- 
ing the public interest. In its political activi- 
ties it will be strictly non-partisan. It will not 
use its influence to advance party or individual 
interest. It will strive to be an organ of in- 
telligent, disinterested and progressive public 
opinion. 1 

No candidate at a primary or election shall be 
endorsed by this organization until a referen- 
dum vote has been taken, and the returns show 
a majority in favor of such endorsement. The 
executive committee may also order a referen- 


dum for its guidance on any matter, and ten 
per cent of the voting members of the organiza- 
tion may on written petition require the execu- 
tive committee to direct a referendum on any 
proposed measure or action, and to abide by 
the result of such vote. 


It ought to be said right here that there has 
just been conducted here a very successful or- 
ganization campaign for the Chamber of Com- 
merce. This organization plans great things 
for the business improvement of the city. The 
newly organized League proposes to make its 
work count for the moral welfare of the city. 
The ministers of the city have been active in 
assisting in creating sentiment for the League. 
Already the effects of the public sentiment cre- 
ated has had a salutary effect upon the city 
government. 


Here is a field in which any minister can 
work and accomplish a world of good for his 
town. 


INTER-FAMILY VISITATION 
Rev. E. Bruce Jacobs 


Trinity Reformed Church, Thornvilie, Ohio, 
has half its members living in the village and 
the other half in the country. Its members 
are fairly well acquainted with one another, 
but we believed much good would come from 
a social visitation. Such visitations.as we had 
heard of were conducted by leading church 
workers, who went by twos to call on the mem- 
bers. This plan did not appeal to us as being 
far-reaching enough, so we planned to have 
every member of the church visited or be a 
visitor, including the children. 


One half of the families were to visit the 
other half. That is, two families were to go 
by auto and visit two other families on the 
afternoon set. In some cases where the fami- 
lies were small, three families went together. 
It was aimed to group persons together ,who 
were not close acquaintances. For instance 
an auto owner was told to go to town, load 
up a family there and drive out to visit two 
families which he had likely never visited be- 
fore. Auto owners were called together and 
the plan explained. They were then made re- 
sponsible for the success of the plan. They 
were told to notify those whom they were 
to take with them and were told where they 
should visit. Families who were to be visited 
did not know who their visitors would be. 

We think the whole matter was a success. 
Families anxiously awaited their guests. One 
mother found her six-year-old boy popping corn 
(or trying to) before Sunday breakfast “for the 
company.” Some of the visitors took dinner 
together. Quite frequently we heard it said, 
“We often wanted to visit that family, but kept 
putting it off,’ or “I really didn’t know just 
where those people lived.” Many expressed the 
opinion that there ought to be more such af- 
fairs. 

Of course this arrangement took much plan- 
ning. It could only be done by one who was 
well acquainted with the people and the parish. 
We feared there might be a hitch somewhere. 
We so informed the people in a pastoral letter 
which we sent out announcing the visitation, and 
asked their forbearance in case anyone was 
missed. So far as we learned only one person 
failed to carry out the plan. 
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A STORY WITH A PURPOSE 


Ellis Parker Butler, author of “Pigs is Pigs” 
and “Goat Feathers,” and other similar things, 
devoted his talents a-while ago to writing a 
longer story entitled “Dominie Dean.” It is a 
story of a minister’s life, showing how he works 
and what becomes of him when he is old. The 
book has been used to very great advantage 
in money raising campaigns for pensions and 
annuities for aged clergymen. It might be well 
to have a copy of the book to loan to persons 
who might be induced to contribute largely to 
such a fund. The book is useful, besides being 
interesting. (Fleming H. Revell Co., N. Y., 
$1.50.) 


SEND THIS TO YOUR PEOPLE. 


Every minister knows that some people come 
to church to be helped and encouraged by a 
sight of the minister and a clasp of his hand. 
They may not get much of an idea of the ser- 
mon, but they do get help from the service, the 
whole of it. 

Every minister also knows that he himself 
craves the same kind of help. To see the peo- 
ple and to greet the people is a pleasure and 
an encouragement. New why not print this 
little poem on a postal card and send it through 
the mail some Thursday or Friday to all the 
parish? Try it and se what happens. 

How About It? 
“Here’s hoping that I see you Sunday 
And that you shake my hand, 
And look me in the eyes again 
In the way we understand. 
I’ve kinda had my bumps this week, 
And though you’ll never know, 
I feel that my supply of sand 
Is running pretty low. 
I want to see the face again 
Of you and you and you. 
It helps to clear the track ahead 
_ And pull the old load through. 
There’s something in your manner 
There’s something in your smile, 
That makes me fight to keep my place 
On the good highway “Worth While.” 
Just SEEING you on Sunday 
Is a FLYING start for Monday.” 
Harry C. Bream. 


RAISING THE MISSIONARY BUDGET. 


We have just noted how one church increased 
its missionary budget $900. The committee 
provided unique pledge cards and sought to 
impress the parish with the idea of each person 
having shares in the work. Shares were sold 
at one cent a week for the remaining weeks of 
the year and the aim was to get 2,500 shares. 
Schemes of this kind do succeed and commit- 
tees are wise in resorting to unique plans. 
People respond to such new stimuli. 


A “NEW MEMBERS” DINNER. 

The First Church at Hyde Park, Mass., gave 
a dinner to the members who had joined dur- 
ing the year. There were 93 in all. The “ola” 
members were arranged in classes. Those en- 
tering during the first fifteen years, i.e., 1863- 
1878, had the head table. 1878-1893 the next 
followed by 1898-1903, and so on; the table of 
honor being reserved in the center of the 
room for the new members, who were guests 
of the evening. 


Banners giving the class years were above 
each group. A brief “baccalaureate” sermon 
was preached to the new members. Toasts 
were responded to by leaders of each group. 
Such subjects as Service, Enthusiasm, Allegi- 
ance were discussed. A brief history of the 
church was read by one of the members. 


“ON THE MANUSCRIPTS OF GOD.” 
This is the title of an interesting book by 
Ellen B. Sherman about nature. Longfellow 
called nature “The Manuscripts of God.” The 
book is made up of essays rich in ethical ideas 
and suggestions. Good material for the preach- 

er. (The Abingdon Press, N. Y. $1.00.) 


A PREACHING PUBLICITY. 

It is becoming more common these days to 
see church “ads” for preaching purposes. One 
might say, “Make your ads preach.” We used 
to put out bulletin boards for publicity only, 
now we are using them to preach daily ser- 
mons to passers-by. The new idea in news- 
paper publicity is to preach to the public as 
well as to announce services. a, 

A good example of this method comes to us 
from Porter Congregational Church, Brockton, 
Mass. The advertisement is a large one with 
ample space for the message. At the top, in 
large type, is the question, “Do you go to 
church? Any church! They are all good. If 
not. Then why not?” This large type is fol- 
lowed by the striking message given below: 

“Are you one of those who blame society for 
the present unrest, and say the church is not 
doing its duty? Then why not get into the 
church and do your part? The church needs 
men with ideas to carry it forward. Many men 
to-day are following the ethics of Jesus Christ 
although not professing Christians because they 
know He was right. That being so, why not 
support His church and your time will be weli 
spent.” 

The editor would be pleased to have samples 
of such advertising from other churches. If you 
have anything of the kind, send it in. 


THE CHURCH PRAYER MEETING. 

Subject: The Peril of Indifference. Luke 
9:62. Text: “No man, having put his hand 
to the plough, and looking back, is fit for the 
kingdom of God.” 

Comment: Hundreds of us church-members 
fail to apply the vital; every-day claims and 
standards of the teachings of Christ. We do 
not, in our touch with our fellow men, act out 
these ideals and thereby make allegiance to the 
church and its auxiliaries a greater thing to 
be desired. The church and its associations 
should be made more effective and contagious. 
Because of the apparent indifference of some 
Christians, our daily influence is lessened and 
doubtless causes a spirit of utter indifference 
to grow up in the lives of many non-Chris- 
tians.—Exchange, 


NEW ERA ENLISTMENT COVENANT. 

In gratitude to God for the blessings of 
peace; recognizing the Church’s New Era op- 
portunity, and desiring to enlarge my own use- 
fulness, I hereby covenant with Christ, the 
Church and my Fellow Members, to engage 
with new faithfulness in the following lines of 
privilege and effort: 
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PRAYER—I will pray for my Pastor, my fellow 
Christians, and that unsaved souls may be 
Saved and brought into the Church, and 
ke the advancement of the Kingdom of 

od. 


SERVICE—I will try to do my full part in such 
Christian work as I may be asked and 
privileged to engage in, and as God em- 
powers me for in connection with my own 
Church, as well as in outside civic and 
social affairs. 


STUDY—I will read and study God’s Word. f{ 
will try to acquaint myself with the whole 
task of the Church, so that I may know the 
need and be inspired to do my share toward 
completing the Church’s great world work. 

GIVING—I recognize God as the Owner of 
all I am and have. And I am willing to 
contribute regularly and proportionately, 

‘both to the local expenses of my own 
Church and to the Benevolent agencies 
through which my Church is helping to 
bring the whole world to the Saviour. 

To insure my keeping of this solemn Cove- 
nant, I am trusting in daily help from Christ. 


SES elwiiale eee 6 e/e sm it NCGRIINS 6 6: 01eis s % 6 6/3 (6s 66 6 apie 0 80 


ANIMAL STORIES FOR CHILDREN, 

The other day we made a very interesting dis- 
covery. We were talking with Rev. Burton M. 
Palmer, D.D. of Pacific Grove, California, and 
he told us about a series of sermon stories he 
is giving to the children. He gets out little 
cards with an invitation on one side and the 
topic on the other. These are distributed to 
the boys and erls. 


We asked him to name some of his topics 
and he gave us the following: 
The Camel that Carried a Bride. 
The Goat that Was Driven Away. 
A Leopard that Kept Its Spots. 
The Cows that Were Kept In Church. 
The Lions that Changed a Religion. 
The Ravens that Fed a Prophet. 
The Sheep that Wandered Away. 
The Pigs that Were Fed by a Jew. 
The genius of the thing is in the wording 
of the topics. The stories, of course, are all 
taken from the Bible. 


A YOUNG MINISTER’S STORY. 

“Tongcove Doings” is the name of an inter- 
esting book by Joseph K. Wilson. It is the 
story of George Doane, fresh from the Theologi- 
cal Seminary, who goes to “a hard field” and 
tackles a discouraging pastorate. It is an in- 
teresting story told in a quaint way about the 
successful work of this young man. The book 
takes him through 174 pages (a period of 8 
years) to a “call” to a “better” parish. The 
last chapter shows the whole town in deep 
sorrow when they learn of the minister’s resig- 
nation. One-of the men goes to the “First 
Church” that had extended the call and pleads 
with the church to release the young man who, 
himself, decides to remain with his people. The 
request is. granted. 

The speech of this man, Dr. Wiley, is worth 
repeating here because it is a wonderful tribute 
to the work of a faithful minister, and ought to 
carry some grains of comfort to many men who 
often get discouraged and long for a larger 
field. The speech in part is as follows: 


= 


“Hight years ago George Doane came to Long- 
cove, fresh from the theological seminary. He 
found the village sunk in practical infidelity 
and given over to godlessness. What he has 
done for us and been to us can never be told 
this side of the Great White Throne. To-day 
Longcove is a reverent, peaceful, God-fearing 
community; there is scarcely a family in it 
which is not represented in the membership of 
the church, or a home in which there is not a 
family altar. Under God, the change is due 
entirely to our young pastor.” (United Society 
3 ee Endeavor, Boston and Chicago, 


A VIRILE INVITATION! 


FALL IN LINE 
"0 A MAN! 


are 


Sissies and Molly-Coddles Barred 


from the heroes of Hebrews eleven 


On Sunday night, Nov. 15, the Men of the First 
Christian Church, Orange-at-High, Macon, Ga., will hold 


A Red-Blood Service for Men! 


Special Music! Stirring Appeals! Wholesome! Helpful! 


Business Hints for Preachers. 

See that your name and address is on every 
letter you write. 

If making an inquiry for information and 
not with a view to a purchase, enclose a‘stamp. 

If you have no typewriter, write legibly or 
get your wife to write your letter for you. 

Read your letter over before mailing. 

Suggested by National Religious Press, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


HOW ONE MINISTER CARES FOR HIS 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 

Rev. Charles H. Curtis, when pastor of a 
Seattle, Washington, church developed his 
Christian Endeavor Society in a most effective 
manner. The plan in outline is given below in 
the pastor’s own words: 

The Young People’s Department of the Church. 

1. Active membership pledge read and pre- 
sented to all between twelve and twenty when 
they unite with the church, as expressing defi- 
nitely their responsibility and privilege and 
defining their covenant vow. 

2. Active membership in Christian Endeavor 
expected of all such at the same time—and 
worked for. 

3. Associate membership in Christian En- 
deavor for those of the same age in the parish 
who attend Sunday School, they to become ac- 
tive members according to No. 1. 

4. Those uniting by letter to join in the same 
way. 

5. The Sunday evening service entire dis- 
tinctively the young people’s service in family 
churches. (We have this, the Christian En- 
deavor expressional exercise as usual in our 
auditorium, followed without break by a song 
service and short address from the platform, 
by the pastor, to which the public is invited.) 

6. The junior, intermediate, and senior Sun- 
day School departments to supply the member- 
ship of the corresponding Christian Endeavor 
groups, under the leadership of department 
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superintendents and teachers where possible 
and desirable, under the pastor’s direction. 

The Christian Endeavor active member’s 
pledge might well be repeated in the Sunday 
School department, class, or general exercises 
as a motto. 

My object primarily, local co-operation and 
effectiveness. I hope to secure a larger meas- 
ure of responsibility by adult church-members 
for young people’s work, to secure a better 
co-ordination between the Christian Endeavor 
and other departments of church life, to make 
Sunday School and Christian Endeavor services 
mutually helpful, to secure more fully the in- 
terest and activity of the young people. 


MORE GOOD AMMUNITION FROM DR. 
KLOSS. 

Every now and then Dr. Kloss of Plymouth 
Church, Oakland, California, prints a “clincher” 
on his calendar. Here is something worth 
printing on yours: 

Is Not and Is 

A Church is not a hospital, though it min- 

isters to the spiritual sick and moral anemics. 


A Church is not a gymnasium, primarily to 
develop ethical muscle. 

A Church is not a cold storage plant, to keep 
a few saints from spoiling. 

A Church is not an institution to outrival 
neighboring plants in appointments, members 
on the roll, choirs and blowing of whistles. 

A Church is not a club, to give a little re- 
ligious polish to its complacent members. 

A Church IS an inspiration point to workers 
—to parents, teachers, business men, mechan- 
ics. 

A Church exists to help people to LIVE! It 
must have a clear, straight vital message. It 
must not live for itself, but must lose its life 
in service. It must place the “child in the 
midst,” and serve the community. It must be 
friendly, democratic, hospitable, missionary, en- 
thusiastic. Above all, if must represent the 
apie of the Master, who went about doing 
good. 

At the end of this bit of wisdom he puts up 


a question to his people: “Will you help to 


realize this objective?” 


ATTRACTIVE PRAYER MEETING TOPICS. 

Rev. Wm. H. Matthews, D.D., Greenwich Pres- 
byterian Church, N. Y. 

The Schools of Our Community. 

2:13-26. 

Our Relation to God. Serving. Matt. 20:20-28. 

Using Our Talents. I Cor. 12:4-11. 

The Children in Our Community. Matt. 18:1-14. 

Our Relation to God. Obeying. John 15.12-17. 


2 Timothy 


The nouns People of Our Community. I Sam. 
226, 
Giving Thanks to God. Eph. 5:20. Ps. 67:1-7. 
Our Relation to God. Worship. Ps. 33:1-11. 
John 4:19-26. 
The Golden Rule. Matt. 7:1-12. 


January, 1920. 
Beginning the New Year in the Right Way. 
Romans 12:1-21. 
The Parents in Our Community: Eph. 6:1-8. 
Stewardship. 
.2 Cor. 8:1-15. 
Lessons from the Lives of Our Gre 
Heb. 11:1-34. an 
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‘What We Owe—How Pay It. 


Religion in Our Community. Luke 2:41-52. 
Walking with God. Ps. 1 and 23. 

The Unchanging Law. Galatians 6:1-10. 
The Commercial Community. Luke 16:1-17. 
Methods of Soul-Winning. Acts 8:25-40. 


HOW ONE CHURCH ORGANIZES ITS 
MEMBERS. 


“The Continent” brings us a well worked 
out program of organization that is practical 
and can be used by any church, large or small. 

The church consists of 361 members and ad- 
herents and they are divided into neighborhood 
groups. Each group has a leader and asso- 
ciate, appointed by the session for one year, 
and publicly inducted by prayer. These lead- 
ers gathered with the officers of the church 
and its department into a leaders’ circle for 
reports, prayer and study. The group leader’s 
duties are— 

Keep correct roll of group members. 

Furnish pastor addresses of new residents. 

Promote church attendance. 

Organize group study of missions, 
problems, stewardship. 

Plan special work for each of the seven New 
Era Departments. 

Visit the sick, aged, strangers. 

Organize group teams to make the social visi- 
tation and financial canvass. 

Cultivate the social life of the group. 

The group members— 

Join group activities cordially for the sake of 
Christ, church and community. 

Choose some definite Christian work and 
study to be efficient in it. 

Give publicity to church services, plans, pro- 
grams. 

Secure subscriptions for New Era Maga- 
zine, church weeklies, women’s magazines. 
Help make the social visitation and financial 
canvass. 

Study and pray how, personally, to do good, 
as Jesus did, and Christianize industry, business 
and society. 

The diagram that illustrates the method of 
organization is as follows: 


BETTER CHURCH ORGANIZATION 


social 


THE PERMANENT Every MEMBER GROUP PLAN 


17°17 Dale 


Leader Leoder, 


The plan can be used by any church of any 
denomination. Information concerning details 


(and probably literature) may be had by writ- 
aie The New Era Movement, 156 Fifth Ave., 


READ UP ON BOLSHEVISM. 

Every minister ought to read John Spargo’s 
“Bolshevism” (Harpers, N. Y. $1.50). Spargo 
is a socialist but is opposed to Bolshevism and 
he gives the reason why in a most interesting 
way. He knows his subject thoroughly and 
does not fail, at any point, of making compari- 
sons favorable to socialism. Whether you agree 
or disagree with his point of view, you will 
learn what you need to know about Russia 
and the disturbing elements there. The same 
sort of people with the same sort of philosophy 
that America needs to watch with intelligence 
and firmness. 


DRAMATIZE THE SCRIPTURES. 


A most interesting letter has been received 
from one of our subscribers, Dr. Keeney-Fer- 
ris, pastor of the Baptist Church of Ashland, 
Oregon. He was confronted with small Sunday 
evening congregations. The town had theatres 
and moving pictures running full blast on Sun- 
day nights, so he was compelled to make an 
extra effort to devise some plan to draw a 
crowd. The letter begins by relating his ex- 
periences as he took the whole matter to God 
in prayer, and he feels that the plan that 
evolved was a direct answer to his prayers. We 
give the story in his own words as follows: 

‘After much prayer on this subject, as I was 
on my knees, the idea came to me to drama- 
tize the Scriptures, giving a few minutes every 
Sunday night to this plan. Accordingly, I 
purchased bright colors in cambrics, sateens 
(these under red lights look like satin), and 
canton flannel (under lights looks like velvet), 
thus I had the gowns of kings and princesses. 
I began with Genesis with the story of Abra- 
ham sending his servant for a wife for his son 
Isaac. 

I made up the goods in drapery fashion easy 
to put on and take off. (I can describe all this 
if desired.) I write out on typewriter the por- 
tion of Scripture that I am to use in the de- 
scriptions, also I write down every move to be 
made by the actors, in just the place as it 
comes in connection with the reading; alsu 
when lights are to be on and off, and what is 
to be done, if any changing of scenes during the 
“off” of colored lights. I have one red, one 
green and the general church lights for chang- 
ing scenes. My colored lights I made by pur- 
chasing a high power mazda bulb, a red liquid 
for dipping globes and also a green liquid 
. (these can be purchased at any electric store). 
I thus do my own dipping and a dime’s worth 
will last a long time for the many dippings of 
the different bulbs because the heat makes the 
color crack off. 

I read the Scripture and the actors, dressed 

in their Oriental garbs, go through in panto- 
mime illustrating what I am reading. The lit- 
tle wedding scene closing the first drama is 
very fine and winsome. (A little reading up on 
Palestine weddings makes it plain how to do 
it. 
: Men scene of Joseph before Pharaoh, Joseph 
as Prime Minister and Joseph’s wedding (this, 
of course, was an Hgyptian wedding) all make 
very brilliant affairs. 


Then \ advertised the meetings. As a result 
the congregations were always from four to 
five times larger than when we had only the 
regular Sunday evening services. Our young 
people had something to do, because they were 
the ones who had to do the acting. Our con- 
gregations were made up largely of young 
folks, formerly the old people dominated. Our 
offerings were away above the usual ones. We 
always made much of prayer, both in our 
preparation and always had prayer before we 
began giving the tableaux. After all was ready 
to go on the stage we had an earnest prayer 
for God to give the lesson and help us to do 
it all in His name. One by-product of these 
tableaux was an increased study of the Bible. 

The work entailed is very slight. I can get 
up the evening tableau in one evening. Then I 
prepared the sermon with the subject of the 
tableau in mind. The work is so simple and 
easy it is to be recommended to all churches 
where such programs are desirable. We have 
now a reflectoscope ordered and we expect to 
us both methods in our work this winter. 


ATTENDANCE 
By Usine ILLUSTRATED PRINTING 


It’s Church Printing with the 20th Century Touch 


On receipt of 25c I will send you a cluster of the 
brightest and brainiest church printing you have 


IncrREASE YOUR 


everseen Many in beautiful colors. Worth many 
times the price for ideas apd suggestions It contains 


Jos. E. BAUSMAN, CHURCH PRINTER 
542 East Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


A SERMON BY MAIL. 

Printed copies of Dr. David James Burrell’s 
sermons distributed at his evening service, 
at the Marble Collegiate Church, New York, 
mailed from October to June. One dollar sent 
to Miss Mercé EB. Boyer, 1 West 29th St., New 
York City.—Adv. . 


An Easter Greeting For 


Ministers 


A neat little booklet or folder to send to 
the members of your congregation just pre- 
ceding Easter. It is calculated to awaken 
the Easter spirit and to bring results in the 
way of attendance on the Easter Services. 
Samples and our catalogue of Printed Supplies 
for ministers and churches free. 


The Woolvyerton Printing Company 


Osage, Iowa 
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The Conies:—Talk to Children 


Rev. John Kelman, D. D. 


Text: “The rocks for the conies.” Psa. 104:18 

This phrase with Proverps 30:26, gives a 
wonderful account of some very interesting 
little people. ‘he conies are a race of lite 
beasts, rather like rabbits but quite of diiferent 
order, creatures whom God has set up tor 
themselves, separate from all other kinds of 
animals. They are said to be distant cousins of 
the rhinoceros, but as it would take several 
hundred of conies to make one rhinoceros 1n 
hundred conies to make one rhinoceros 10 
size, the relationship does not count for very 
much, 

They live in the rocks. They do not burrow 
like rabbits but make their homes in clefts 
and split places in the sheer faces of precipices. 
From these homes they come out to teed on the 
grass in the neighborhood, and an old man 
coney is set to stand sentinel at the mouth of 
cony is set to stand sentinel at the mouth otf 
the crack. Whenever anybody comes near he 
gives a whistle and all the conies scamper back 
and disappear through the crack into their 
queer home. 

Suppose you were to catch one of these 
conies and ask him, “What is this rock for?” 
Do you know what he would answer? He 
would say, “Why, of course, for the conies.” 
Children, just think of that! God made that 
rock out of molten lava, and He flung it about 
with earthquakes and He smote it with light- 
nings, and for centuries He beat upon it with 
rain and wind, and froze it with frost, and 
warmed it with sunshine, and so the crack 
grew wide enough to let the little beasts in, 
and the conies think He did all that mighty 
work for the sake of the conies! Well, he is 
only saying what the Bible says in our text, 
“the rocks for the conies,’ and he is right. 
God had many uses for the rock and many 
thoughts in making it, but you may be very 
sure that He who also made the conies with 
their little beating hearts thought of them 
among His other reasons. 

In the city of Edinburgh there is an ancient 
castle, and its gray, weather-beaten stones are 
built into great rigid precipices of sheer rock 
that rise out of a beautiful valley. Far up on 
these rocks, in places where no foot of man 
could ever tread, you will see long trails of 
straw. These are the nests of sparrows who 
have chosen that wild place for their home, 
and in the nests are the little children of the 
Sparrows, aS cosy and as safe ag you are in 
your bed at night. Supposing you were to ask 
one of these sparrows, “What is all this rock 
and castle for?” What do you think he would 
say? He would say, “Why, of course, for the 
sparrows!” That rock and castle have been 
beaten upon not only by the weather of the 
ages but by cannon-balls in many sieges, and 
they have seen two thousand years of a na- 
tion’s history fought for and won and lost and 
won again; and yet the sparrow is right when 
he thinks that they were made for him, for 
God who guides the mighty ways of nations 
knows also the heart of the sparrows and not 
one of them falleth to the ground without His 
notice. 

There is a greater rock than any other in 
the world, older and mightier by far than the 
highest precipice or the strongest fortress. It 


is called The Rock of Ages, and it, too, was 
cleft like the other rocks. Lhe Rock has many 
meanings. Jesus has made the world over 
again in His own likeness and swung to and 
fro the history of nations and of men. Yet lit- 
tle people when they need a refuge from sin 
and sorrow, flee into the cleft of that great 
Rock and are safe forever more. And if you 
ask one of Jesus’ children, “What is this Rock 
for?” he will tell you, ‘Why, of course, it is 
for me!” And he, too, will be right. 

“Rock of Ages, cleft for me! 

Let me hide myself in Thee.” 

And the great Christ who has borne the bur- 
dens and stood against the storms of time has 
a place in His heart for every boy and girl 
to make their home in. 


A FORM LETTER FOR THE USE OF 
CLERGYMEN. : 
Transmitted by John Andrew Holmes. 
Author of “The Prodigal Son Ten Years Later.” 

Increases of the ministerial stipend, in some 
cases running into the scores and scores of 
dollars, are now becoming so frequent that 
dozens and dozens of pastors are receiving 
them. It has occurred to me, therefore, that a 
form letter for the use of ministers in accept- 
ing such enlargements of their income would 
save a lot of precious time for busy clergymen. 
Now it happens that a clerical friend of mine, 
the Reverend I. P. Little, has just written a 
letter in acceptance of a typical increase from 
a generous parish, and has allowed me to copy 
it for publication, with the assurance that it 
may be used by his brethren in the ministry 
without charge. It runs as follows: 

My Dear People: 

I want to thank you for the recent five per 
cent enlargement of my salary. It comes like 
a benison, as Mr. Bill Nye used to say, when 
there is no benison in the house. It is the 
first time you have done such a thing in twen- 
ty-five years and I was not expecting it of you. 

I do not know how to express my apprecia- 
tion. If you tip a waiter, to the extent of ten 
cents, he maintains a dignified neutrality; if 
the consideration is a quarter, he bows and 
thanks you kindly; make it a dollar, and you 
walk out on his arm. But if you hand him a 
nickel, he glares at you, and at the next meal 
he contaminates your soup. Let me repeat that 
I do not know how to thank you for what you 
have done. 

But at any rate I want to be equally gener- 
ous with you, and those of you who sell me 
goods will be glad to learn that whereas when 
my former salary was fixed I was paying you 
ten cents a dozen for eggs, I can now make it 
ten and a half. I paid you then twenty cents 
a bushel for potatoes, but this increase enables 
me to pay you henceforth twenty-one. Instead 
of the old five cents for milk, you are now to 
be made happy with five and a quarter. No 
longer will I exact twenty-five pounds of sugar 
for a dollar, but will now be content with 
twenty-four. 

“Come easy, go easy,” is my motto, and I 
shall gladly serve you as you have served me. 
Gratefully vour pastor, 

INCREASE PARSONS LITTLE. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEW AGE 


Comments and Quotations from Latest Books, for Sermon Illustrations 


REV. I. J. SWANSON, 


The New Age is already here, but it is still 
in the formative stage. If it is to serve the 
best interests of humanity and usher in an 
era of justice, freedom and brotherhood, it 
must have the creative ideals of Jesus. The 
spirit of co-operation of heroic service, of sac- 
rifice that maintained the liberty of the world, 
is needed to secure the happiness and social 
well-being of the world. At a costly sacrifice 
of billions of treasure and millions of the 
young and choice lives of the world, not to 
speak of the millions of women and children 
and old people who perished in the holocaust, 
the Evil Thing which threatened the very ex- 
istence of civilization was overthrown and de- 
stroyed. We must see to it, as Lloyd George 
said, that “Out of the agony of this world 
war no deformity is born—no militarism, no 
mMammonism; no, nor anarchy either.” The 
whole world is beginning the work of recon- 
struction. Little as the United States has been 
touched on the material side by war, in com- 
parison with Europe, yet we too are facing the 
social, industrial and religious problems which 
belong to the world’s New Day. As The In- 
dependent said as long ago as September of 
last year, “The United States cannot hope to 
avert the reconstruction issue and it must not 

again be caught in the perils of an imaginary 
security and unpreparedness. We shall no 
more escape this social revolution than. we 
escaped the world war.” And since then start- 
ling events have happened; the prediction has 
come true. 


With the best intentions in the world and 
with some of the best leadership our country 
could summon to its councils, the President’s 
Industrial Conference at Washington failed. 
The steel strike followed and still continues. 
At a time when production in that line was so 
sorely needed, it was stopped; arbitration, set- 
tlement of differences, seems a far distant pros- 
pect; meanwhile the public suffers. The strike 
of the soft coal miners has been called off, but 
few miners have returned to work. Mean- 
while, again the public suffers. Our machinery 
for settling grievances between employer and 
employed, for securing justice to both parties 
in dispute and to the public which is “the in- 
nocent party” and suffers more than either, is 
not equal to the task... The bloody crimes of 


I. W. W. followers at Centralia, Wash., and 
elsewhere, have aroused the country to the 
dangers of a threatened social revolution. The 
climax of social disquietude has been reached 
in the recently uncovered plots, and arrest of 
the plotters, in Cleveland, New York and else- 
where, to initiate a bloody revolution. A reign 
of terror was to be started with the bombing 
of public ‘buildings, Soviets were to be set up, 
private ownership of property destroyed, in- 
dustries were to be taken over by the em- 
ployes, opponents of the revolution ruthlessly 
destroyed, religion overthrown and the rule of 
the Bolsheviki established. All these plots seem 
the crazy plans of a few irresponsible, anar- 
chistic schemers—matters fer police action; 


D. D. 


easily dealt with; and implying little danger to 
society. And yet the government is making 
it its business to end these plottings. There is 
some little serious menace in it, after all’ 


“We are realizing as we never before real- 
ized that the Christianization of men, of all 
men, in their relations, is not so much a mat- 
ter of interest to the Church as a matter of 
life or death for the world,” these are true and 
serious words spoken by Dr. McFadyen. The 
Church’s task, as defined at a Congress on the 
Purposes and Methods of Inter-Church Federa- 
tions, held at Pittsburgh in Oct., 1917, is “The 
establishment of a Christian world order.” 


The spread of democracy in the world makes 
our task at once easier and harder. It is the 
people’s day. The new map of the world will 
be drawn on lines of the people’s rights. Dy- 
nasties no longer can dispose either of territor- 
ies or of peoples to increase the glory of kings 
or to strengthen their tottering thrones. 
Nevertheless ‘the voice of the people” is not 
always or necessarily “the voice of God.” <A 
democracy that shall be safe for the world must 
be a democracy inspired and led by the crea- 
tive ideals of Jesus. Here emerges the duty 
of the Church in the New Age. 


Jesus came not only to redeem the individual 
life but to found the Kingdom of God. His 
Gospel has long given peace and power and 
happiness to the individual, but Christ intended 
also that his Gospel should be socialized. True, 
he did not state the forms of the new King- 
dom, but what is of infinitely more importance, 
he defined and illustrated the spirit which 
should characterize it. The Church is not qual- 
ified or commissioned to determine the specific 
forms of our living and working together, but 
to fill every life with such a spirit of justice, of 
kindness, of righteousness, of brotherliness, 
that shall create for itself the just, brotherly 
and Christian society. We must leave to the 
experts the determining of social organiza- 
tion. It is the Church’s task to give the inspir- 
ing message and example of a new and holy 
fellowship through Christ Jesus our Lord. 


Not that the Church shall stand apart from 
life; she is part of the world’s life, and must 
leaven life with Christ’s Gospel of good will 
to men and among men, until “the whole is 
leavened.” So we pray, 


“Thy kingdom come—on bended knee 
The passing ages pray; 

And faithful souls have learned to see 
On earth that kingdom’s day. 


“The day in whose clear-shining light 
All wrong shali stand revealed; 

When justice shall be clothed with nigh 
And every hurt be healed; 


“When knowledge, hand in hand with peace, 
Shall walk the earth abroad,— 
The day of perfect righteousness, 


The promised day of God. uy 
—Hosmer. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS OF REAL VALUE TO 
MINISTERS FOR PREACHING ON THE 
CHURCH IN THE NEW AGE. 


The aim of The Expositor in establishing this 
new department, the first reviews of which ap- 
peared in the December number, is to bring to 
the attention of our readers only such books 
as are of timely interest and of genuine value 
to men in the active ministry. The Expositor 
does not need to impress upon its readers the 
necessity for knowing the main currents of 
modern life and thought, as they affect the 
Church and its work. Every pastor, the man 
receiving a small salary as well as the man 
getting a good salary, needs the stimulus and 
practical help which comes from worth-while 
books. The people are ready to respond to the 
preaching and leadership of a man who is not 
only consecrated, but who is alert to the 
thought, issues and duties of the life of to-day. 


The Shorter Bible. The New Testament. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.00, net. 
Translated and arranged by Prof. Kent of Yale, 
with the collaboration of Prof. Torrey of Yale, 
Henry A Sherman, head of the department of 
Religious Literature of Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Frederick Harris of the International Commit- 
tee of the Y. M. C. A., and Ethel Cutler of the 
National Board of the Y. W. C. A. An admir- 
able translation of the New Testament, and an 
attractive arrangement of its contents, in logi- 
cal and, as far as possible, chronological order, 
omitting repetitions of the same events or 
teachings. Its aim is to give “the true heart of 
the Bible that has proved the inspiration of 
past generations and will prove in increasing 
measure the guide of those to come.” The 
usual chapter and verse divisions are elimi- 
nated, and instead we get section and sub- 
division headings, which clearly indicate the 
incidents or teachings they contain. For ex- 
ample, the main divisions of the contents of the 
Synoptists’ account of Jesus are: The Universal 
Significance of Jesus’ Birth, The Life of Jesus, 
and The Teachings of Jesus. The latter are 
subdivided thus: The Master Teacher and His 
Disciples, God and Man, Man and Society, Man 
and His Neighbor, and The Essentials of True 
Happiness. Many will read this Shorter Bible 
because of its translation into simple, modern 
English, and because its various headings will 
give them a guide as to what the Book con- 
tains. It is in no sense a rival of the complete 
Bible, but, on the other hand, will promote a 
taste for reading the complete Bible; and what 
is also very much to be approved of, will give 
a more intelligent, a more connected, a clearer 
idea of what the great Book contains. We 
heartily commend the Shorter Bible. It will 
help, we believe, to a revival of Bible reading, 
upon which a sane and lasting revival of true 
religion so much depends. 


A Living Book in a Living Age. By Lynn 
Harold Hough. 138 pages. iS cae ae ee 
sociation Press, New York. Another of the “Ev- 
eryday Life” books—books of constructive pur- 
pose and power. This one develops its theme 
around the great crisis of Martin Luther’s 
time, showing the living power of the Bible 
in the formation of a new type of living and 
thinking; and leaves one with a conviction that 
this living Book has a living message to men 
facing a new world crisis and seeking to es- 


tablish a new world order based on justice, 
freedom and brotherhood. Dr. Hough’s book 
will appeal especially to thoughtful young peo- 
ple. Just the thing to put in the hands of col- 
lege students, young business men and women, . 
and Bible classes. Its arrangement for daily 
reading, during a period of thirteen weeks, 
lends itself to daily devotional use. Its chap- 
ters include The Living Book, Some Sleeping 
Ages, Signs of Awakening, A Living Man, The 
Man and the Book and the Rulers of the 
Church and the State, and the People, the Man, 
the Book, and Ideals of Life, The Living Age, 
The Living Book and Our Age, and The Living 
Book and Democracy. 

The Productive Beliefs. By Lynn Harold 
Hough, D.D., President of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. The Cole Lectures for 1919, deliv- 
ered before Vanderbilt University. 223 pages. 
$1.25, net. . Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 
A striking book with a striking title. The 
author seeks to find the basic truths of re- 
ligion and life which will produce results in 
the New Era men are facing. It is the test 
of Jesus, “By their fruits, ye shall know them.” 
Dr. Hough unfolds his theme with convincing 
power, through six chapters, named respec- 
tively, The Adventurous God, The Invading of 
Evil, The Imperial Personality, The Vital 
Meaning of the Cross, The Infinite Nearness 
of God, and The Social Life of God. 


The Sword of the Spirit. By Joseph Fort 
Newton, Litt.D., minister of the City Temple, 
London. 241 pages. $1.25, net. George H. 
Doran Co., New York. A volume of sermons 
delivered in the famous City Temple by Dr. 
Newton, an American and one of the leading 
preachers of our age. A heartening volume, 
instinct with the Spirit of Christ. Dr. New- 
ton, with prophetic vision, looks far into the 
future, past the destruction of forms of faith 
which the world is outgrowing, to the final 
victory of the eternal Spirit of Christ, which 
no forms, however useful or beautiful, can 
ever fully enshrine. Dr. Newton conceives 
of his ministry as “an ambassadorship of Chris- 
tian faith and fellowship, an apostolate of the 
Gospel of the Eternal Christ, keeping the con- 
tinuity of faith while seeking to interpret it 
in the terms of today, for the needs of today, 
alike in personal realization and social appli- 
cation.” He believes also that “our Chris- 
tianity must realize and affirm its essential 
character as an International fellowship, as 
over against the false, sectional, class Inter- 
nationals who have usurped its right.” 


The Development of a Christian Soul. By 
the Rev. George Stevens, D.D. 244 pages. 
$1.50, net. George H. Doran Co., New York. 
This is another notable book by the Scottish 
minister who wrote “The Psychology of the 
Christian Soul.” In the present volume he 
has taken a figure, used by Job to describe 
the life of man, “I have rolled up like a weaver 
my life; He has cut me off from the loom,” to 
illustrate the elements which go into the mak- 
ing of a Christian soul, some of them fixed 
and unchangeable and others within our power 
to use aS we may. The warp of life repre- 
sents the fixed factors; we cannot change 
them. The woof we weave in for ourselves 
and make the pattern what we will. It is a 
constructive book, marked by clearness of in- 
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sight as to the soul and its development. 
Heredity, environment, circumstance; contact 
with Christian influences, with Christ Him- 
self; freedom and restraint; the conflict of 
desires; the sudden splendor of a soul, un- 
expectedly flaming out into courage and dar- 
ing, manliness and chivalry, purity, nobility 
of thought and speech, and helpfulness to the 
cause of God and man, when set on fire by 
Jesus Christ: all these experiences are treated 
by Dr. Stevens in a fresh and inspiring way. 


The Church We Forget. A Study of the 
Life and Words of the Early Christians. By 
Philip Whitwell Wilson. 359 pages. $2.00, 
net. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. An- 
other brilliant book by the author of “The 
Christ We Forget,” a book which has al- 
ready gone into the ninth edition and is re- 
garded by competent critics as one of the 
most remarkable books about Jesus Christ, 
for power and suggestiveness, ever written 
by a layman. This new book will add to Mr. 
Wilson’s reputation. It tells in a fascinating 
way the story of the early Christians, reveal- 
ing the sources of their power, their unity, 
their inspiration and their victories in the 
name of Jesus. It is a heart searching book 
for its story of the power of the Upper Room 
Christians raises questions as to the power of 
the modern church. It is an inspiring book, 
for it points out to the church, facing in our 
day, as it does, the crisis of civilization, the 
sure Source of its strength, through Whom it 
will attain final victory. The book teems 
with homiletic suggestions. 


The World Within. By Rufus M. Jones, 
Litt. D., Professor of Philosophy in Haverford 
College. 172 pages. $1.25. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. This book, from the pen of 
a Quaker professor, deals with the funda- 
mental experiences of the inner life. It is 
the book of a scholar; of a mystic; a book 
of deep religious feeling; and also, because 
of all this, of interpretation of the real mean- 
ing and value of life. The writer looks out 
upon the world with a broad and disciplined 
intelligence; he sees the problems of the era 
of reconstruction with the eye of a student; 
and he believes that the deepest issues of the 
time are the issues of the soul. “We cannot 
build this new world of ours out of material 
stuff alone . We must restore trust and 
confidence in a living God who is not off be- 
yond and above the storm and stress of life, 
but in the very pulse and flow of it all, and 
whose will for a good world is the deepest 
reality of our universe,’ he tells us. He has 
a vital message for our time. He leads our 
thought out to The Deeper Universe, The Way 
of Faith and Love, The Way of Dedication, 
The Things by which we Live, The Great Ven- 
ture (concerning immortality), The Soul’s Con- 
verse, Christ’s Inner Way to the Kingdom and 
Jesus Christ and the Inner Life. 


The Human Element in The Making of 2 
Christian. By Bertha Conde. 161 pages. $1.00 
net. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. These 
studies in personal evangelism are very sug- 
’ gestive, practical and _ inspiring. To the 
minister who is stressing the duty of personal 
work in the winning of recruits for the King- 
dom, or who is beginning a series of revival 
meetings, this book will be found most help- 


ful. It is written with the conviction that 
“people do not usually find their way into 
the Kingdom without some personal help;” and 
also “that if we have a rational understanding 
of human nature and its normal reactions we 
can apply the message of the Gospel with more 
wisdom and help many bewildered or dis- 
couraged people to find their Heavenly Father.” 
The author also believes that faith must be 
socialized if the Gospel is to have its full ap- 
plication,—the application intended by Jesus. 
The theme is wrought out in nineteen chapters, 
each followed by a Bible study, under three 
subdivisions, The Challenge to Service, Guid- 
ing Principles, and The Application of These 
Principles to Types of Religious. Experience. 
One of her fine discussions is “On Developing 
the Religious Life of Children.” 


Christian Life a Normal Experience. By W. 
D. Weatherford, Ph. D. 206 pages. 75 cents. 
Association Press, New York. Another valu- 
able work on basic facts and principles that 
enter into personal evangelism. The author 
has tested his beliefs by personal contact with 
thousands of young men, in his capacity as one 
of the traveling secretaries of the Y. M. C. A., 
and found them workable and approved by 
experience. The Christian life is presented as 
real, normal, and growing; and Christianity 
as superior to all non-Christian religions as 
well as to the many modern proposed sub- 
stitutes for it, as a way of life and service. 


Social Christianity in the New Era. By 
Chaplain Thomas Tiplady. 190 pages. $1.25 net. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. A message 
on reconstruction that will set everyone who 
reads it to serious thinking.. It is the vision 
of a man who wants to see the moral heroism, 
the spirit of sacrifice and service for the com- 
mon good, which characterized us during the 
Great War, turned now into the channels of 
social reform. He sees a new order of human 
life coming and wants it inspired, not by 
atheists and Bolsheviki, but by the Christian 
church. Only, he argues, it must be a united 
church, dropping its divisive non-essentials. 
The soldiers, he believes, want a League of 


Churches. They have learned to co-operate 
as soldiers; they desire to do the same, as 
Christians. The united church, he feels, can 


bring in the new day of the Kingdom of social 
justice by displacing the old money making and 
self seeking ambitions by a new ideal,—the 
good of humanity. “The Church of the New 
Era must leave its mean tests and get back 


to Christ . The questions are not to be 
intellectual or theological, but moral, and 
social.” “The world needs ‘Holy Orders’ of 
business men as truly as ‘Holy Orders’ of 


Ministers.” He maintains that “the mother’s 
claim on the state is as great as the soldier’s,” 
and that “the time has come for the state en- 
dowment of motherhood.” The test of the 
church in the new time will be her attitude to- 
wards sickness, ignorance, poverty and the 
other social ills. This vigorous, heart-search- 
ing, constructive book ought to have a multi- 
tude of readers. 

The New Citizenship. By A. T. Robertson, 
LL. D. 157 pages. $1.00 net. Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York. A stirring book by a 
distinguished writer on the New Testament, 
calling Christian men to a new conception of 
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Christian Citizenship and the leadership of 
Jesus in the organized life of society. “We 
must learn how to function as citizens at home 
as efficiently as the boys in khaki fought as 
soldiers in France,”—this is Prof. Robertson’s 
great plea. His most significant chapters 
treat of: The Leadership of Jesus, Democ- 
racy’s Day, Woman, The New Citizen, Chil- 
dren the True National Wealth, The Enlighten- 
ment of the Masses, Justice Versus Privilege, 
and The New Social Order. 


After the Whirlwind, A Book of Reconstruc- 
tion and Profitable Thanksgiving. By Charles 
Edward Russell. 317 pages. $1.50 net. George 
H. Doran Co., New York. After the storm, 
which has devastated the world, Mr. Russell, 
who was a first hand observer of its hideous 
destructiveness, seeks in this book to analyze 
its causes, that we may be on guard, on our 
part, to prevent its repetition. He finds that 
righteousness among nations and among in- 
dividuals is the only safeguard against world 
upheaval. He has given us an insight into 
the anti-social forces that caused the war, into 
the failure of socialism especially in Germany, 
to ally itself with the common good and in 
defence of common freedom, and points out 
that the real victories of mankind must be won 
in the realm of the spirit. Democracy owes 
much to Mr. Russell who in the hour when 
the discipline of ordered freedom needed 
champions, boldly broke with his Socialist 
friends and espoused the cause of world liberty. 
This new book of his is of value, however, 
for its own sake, and is a genuine contribu- 
tion to our understanding of the forces behind 
the Great War, as well as of the spiritual forces 
upon which we must rely for reconstructing 
the world. 


The Uttermost Star. By F. W. Boreham. 
265 pages. $1.25, net. The Abingdon Press, 
New York. Another of those brilliant collections 
of short essays, with a homiletic flavor, which 
we are getting from time to time from the gifted 
Boreham, the Australian writer, upon whose 
shoulders has fallen the mantle of Brierly. 
Fruitful in suggestions for sermons. 

Christian Nurture. By Horace Bushnell. 351 
pages. $1.25, net. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. A new edition of this great classic, 
with introduction and biographical sketch by 
Prof. Williston Walker and revision by Prof. 
Weigle, both of Yale. 

Leadership of the New America, Racial and 
Religious. By Archibald McClure. 314 pages. 
$1.25, net. George H. Doran Co., New York. 
A sympathetic and comprehensive account of 
various alien groups in America, their leaders 
among their own people, and their American 
leaders. A splendid book for native Americans 
to read. 

The Social Principles of Jesus. Rauschen- 
bush. 198 pages.: 75 cents. Association 
Press, New York. An illuminating book, relat- 
ing the ethical and social teachings of Jesus 
to the life of our time, and putting upon the 
reader the responsibility of their practical ap- 
plication. 

Religious Education in the Church. By Henry 
F. Cope, General Secretary of the Religious 
Education Association. 274 pages. $1.25, net. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. A thor- 
ough-going, up-to-date and constructive pres- 


entation, by an expert, of the ideals, aims and 
methods which should prevail in the field of 
religious education, under church manage- 
ment. ‘ 


The Country Church in the New World Order. 
By Edmund DeS. Brunner, Ph.D. 164 pages, 
$1.00. Association Press, New York. The coun- 
try church is coming into its own, and this 
constructive book shows how and why. Every 
country pastor ought to read it. It will help 
him to socialize his message and his church. 


Man and the New Democracy. By William 
A. McKeever, LL.D., University of Kansas. 259 
pages. George H. Doran Co., New York. A 
stimulating book, dealing with creative de- 
mocracy. The author maintains that civiliza- 
tion must be recast to secure the good of the 
common man everywhere. 


All the World. By Charles M. Sheldon. 203 
pages. $1.25, net. George H. Doran Co., New 
York. A dramatic story of ethical and spiritual 
awakening, due to the World War, and culmi- 
nating in a new sense of obligation to take the 
Christian message to all the world. A thrill- 
ing and moving story of our national life qaur- 
ing the world struggle for liberty. A beautiful 
love story runs through it. 

International Aspects of Christianity. 
Ozora S. Davis and Grace T. Davis. 
$1.00. Association Press, New York. A re- 
warding book. It contains quotations, and 
comment on them, from the great seers through- 
out the ages, who had the vision of a uni- 
versal Kingdom and who gave themselves to~ 
its realization. A book that will foster pa- 
triotism as well as give the world outlook and 
sympathy we need. 

Building the Congregation. By William C. 
Skeath. 63 pages. 50 cents, net. The Metho- 
dist Book Concern, New York. A choice little 
book of practical suggestions on building up 
permanent and growing congregations, growing 
out of the author’s. own successful experience. 

The Prophets in the Light of To-day. By 
John G. Hill, Prof. of Religious Education in the 
University of Southern California. 240 pages. 
$1.25, net. The Abingdon Press, New York. 
A sound, scholarly and forceful book, showing 
the fundamental and universal truths taught by 
the Prophets, showing their application to the 
changing social order of our own time. 

The Jesus of History. By T. R. Glover, Fel- 
low of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 225 
pages. $1.00. Association Press, New York. 
A gripping book.by a popular speaker to stu- 
dent audiences in America, India and Great 
Britain. It expands the theme, “Jesus of Naz- 
areth does stand in the center of human his- 
tory; He has brought God and man into a new 
relationship; He is the present concern of every 
one of us; and there is more in Him than we 
have yet accounted for.” 

Psychology and Preaching. By Charles S. 
Gardner, Prof. of Homiletics in the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary. 389 pages. 
$2.00. The Macmillan Co., New York. Prof. 
Gardner does for preachers, in this volume, 
what Prof. James and others have done for 
teachers,—that is, he gives the minister an 
analysis of the mental factors involved in his 
work, from the standpoint of functional psy- 
chology. The preacher who masters this volume 
will add greatly to his power as a public 
speaker. A very valuable work. 
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i THE LIVING WORD. 

Glimpses of Homiletic Value From the New 
Books Reviewed in Preaching on the 
Church in the New Age. 

; John 6:63. 

t In a fine passage Dr. Hough says: The Bible 
is alive because it comes out of life. You al- 
ways hear voices whenever you go near the 
Bible. Sometimes you hear men talking with 
eager zest. Sometimes you hear them pleading. 
Sometimes you hear them praying. Sometimes 
you hear them weeping. Sometimes you hear 
them singing. But you always hear them. 
Armies are marching. Workers are laboring. 
Judges are hearing complaints. Kings are rul- 
ing. People are busy about all the interests of 
life. There is stir and movement everywhere. 
And above all the human voices is the high 
command of that great voice which speaks with 
the authenticity which comes from the Master 
of Life himself. In the Bible human life be- 
comes articulate. And deeper than that, in the 
Bible God becomes articulate, speaking in the 
language of men.” As Jesus said: “The words 
that I speak unto you they are spirit and they 
are life."—A Living Book in a Living Age. 
* * * 
The Whole Family. 
Eph. 3:15. 

The One United Family: The Body of Christ 
was One; He was alone the Head, and the 
rest were members one of another. Some were 
like hands or feet, or even humbler organs 
of sense, but all were necessary, all were hon- 
orable, and a wound inflicted on one of them 
hurt the entire community. And so it was 
with the communities of the saints. The 
Churches of Asia were seven. They shone 
severally, like lamps on a lampstand. For 
each there was an angel or messenger, bright 
and kindling as a star, held eternally in the 
hand of God. Each church had done its own 
works, faced its own problems, recorded its 
own successes or failures, and the ear of each 
was invited, severally, for an individual warn- 
ing or encouragement. But the Voice that 
spoke was one, and the Hye that saw was 
one, and one also was the Sevenfold Spirit. 
To Ephesus, God was the Presence, walking 
amid the candlesticks. To Smyrna, He was 
the Resurrection that lives through death. To 
Pergamos, He was the sharp, two-edged sword 
that smites the evil. To Thyatira, He was our 
nature—feet and eyes—in glory. To Sardis, 
He was light amid darkness. To Philadelphia, 
He was the key of destiny; and to Laodicea, 
He was Amen, Who keeps His promises. But 
amid this solemn variety of vision, there rose, 
solitary and tremendous, what may be called 
the Personality of Jehovah—the great I am— 
ordaining His own rewards for him who over- 
comes—the tree of life that satisfies—the 
hidden manna and white stone with a new 
name, known only to him who receives it— 
power over nations—clean raiment—safety in 
the second death—the pillar in the temple— 
the seat on the throne. What wonder, if 
Christians, so taught, maintained their unity? 
Three thousand might be added to their num- 
bers in a few days—men and women of every 
clime—but they had all things in common be- 
cause fear came on every soul and a joy which 
all could share. Once more, regarding the 
gift of the Spirit: Acts 1:8. Wherever these 


men of the Spirit went, there was clear, 
courageous speech, wise and far-sighted policy, 
righteous and terrible rebuke, patient and 
sympathetic teaching. In the Spirit they be- 
came statesmen, physicians, orators,  the- 
ologians, organizers, and good citizens and 
neighbors. And that same Spirit is eternal, 
available for every age, every climate, every 
circumstance.—The Church We Forget. 
* ES * 


Receiving Christ. 
TOUMe dey. 

This, again, is not theory; it is not the- 
ology. It is experience. John . . had seen 
with his eyes, had heard with his ears, and 
had handled with his hands the Word of Life 
. .. His own life had ‘received’ incomes from 
beyond the margin of himself and had leaped 
to the new level. Hternal life was already a 
fact and no more needed proving than the 
Aegean. sunshine did . Salvation, in the 
Johannine interpretation, is the realization of 
a divine-human life. ‘To be saved’ means ‘to 
be of God.’ It is not merely a heightened natur- 
al life; not a life that has become refined 
and improved by the weeding away of the 
coarse and gross qualities. It is rather con- 
ceived as an inward, spiritual process, moving 
in two directions; God imparting himself, and 


man appropriating him. It is . . an expan- 
sion of personality, release of energy, 
heightened joy, increased spaciousness of 


mind, intensified love and new marching or- 
ders. It turns out always that inner life can- 
not be severed from outer life. There can be 
no great interior life, with its depths and 
heights, without a losing of self in the task of 
a needy human world, and there can be no 
great human service which does not flow out 
of an inner life that has Alpine heights and 
depths to it He (Christ) opens our 
inner lives and discovers them to ourselves, 
and He is the dynamic through which we can 
become an effective creative force in the mak- 
ing of the world that is to be—The World 
Within. 
* ok * 
The Lure of Life. 
Rom, 8:38. 

It was a brilliant summer Sunday morning 
in Lucerne, and the sunshine was flooding the 
town and flashing from the lake like silver. 
. The text of the sermon that morning 
was: ‘I am persuaded that life shall not be 
able to separate us from the love of God, which 
is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’ It is one of the 
merits of a good sermon that it so treats the 
text that it sets the mind working. All that 
day the arresting words were with us : 
And this was the refrain of our thought: Even 
this life, stretching out before our eyes with 
all its loveliness, shall not be able to sepa- 
rate us from the love of God. There is, of 
course, a danger that life may be so absorb- 
ing as to separate us; indeed, if we are ever 
separated it is always some aspect of life that 
does it Along that line our thoughts 
ran for a time, awakening gratitude that not 
even the fascinations of earth and a happy 
earthly existence would finally overcome the 
persuasiveness of God’s love. _Then came an- 
other thought. Life, and the interests of life, 
are the only sphere in which we can find God 
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It ig true that our work must be done. 
Sis If we cannot find God there, we shall 
be able to find Him nowhere Rothe 
says that we have not seen into the nature 
of things until we have seen through them 
to God Life does not come between 
us and God, it reveals Him. For this reason, 
then, we can speak of the Lure of Life, not 
in the sense that it draws us away from God, 
but that it draws us to Him... Life, when 
lived at its best, is the school of Heaven. . . 
Then what St. Paul calls ‘the earthly taber- 
nacle’ falls away, and we step forth spiritual 
men. We have been lured into the very pres- 
ence of the Eternal. Life, instead of sepa- 
rating us from God, has bound us inseparably 
to Him Our affections are the golden 
threads on which the whole world, like a 
thousand pearls, is strung. So it is with God. 
When our hearts have been won, everything 
speaks of Him . . —The Development of a 
Christian Soul. 

* * * 
Divine Guidance. 
Psa. 32:8. 

So, then, the real question is not as to the 
fact of Divine guidance, but as to its nature 
and the character of Him in whose great Hand 
we stand. . Not for nought have men been 
talking of a Vital Urge, A Finite God, and 
other like foreshadowings, as in other days 
they were wont to talk of an Eternal Energy 
from which all things proceed, and a Stream 
of Tendency making for righteousness. Men 
today are seeking not simply a Sovereign who 
reigns in majesty, but a Sympathy which no 
vague Energy, no mere Stream of Tendency 
can give. They cry out for a God . . who 
helps to bear the burden and shares in some 
real way the struggle and agony of the world 
E Any faithful account of history bears 
witness to the fact of Divine guidance in 
human affairs, so much so that its records. so 
long a bible of pessimism, have become scrolls 
of hope . Divine guidance does not al- 
ways come in the shout. of the multitude, any 
more than in the thunder at Horeb, but nearly 
always in the still small voice heard by a 
few lofty and valiant souls called prophets. 
- Nor is there any such Divine guidance 
in human affairs as prevents a temporary 
triumph of might over right, of evil over good 
Fiat It must be then that God guides our 
race by slowly incarnating Himself in it . 

If that be so, then His Kingdom can come 
no faster than the Divine is enshrined in the 
soul of the race . As George Macdonald 
said, “Unless the hairs of your head are all 
numbered, there is no God,’ for what to you 
and me is the large truth of Divine guidance 
if there be no guiding hand in our little lives? 
Indeed the one truth implies and includes the 
other, and who can look over the years agone 
and not see, like the man who wrote The Ex- 
perience of a Roving Philosopher, little touches 
of a Hand that shaped his course—like that 
little stray dog that crept into the arms of 
Jacob Riis when he had gone down to the 
river to drown himself, and drew him back to 
a life of usefulness and honor. Biography is 
full of such incidents, telling how a letter, a 
handshake, a glimpse of a face, have made 
men over and altered their careers. Nothing 
is more wonderful in the retrospect than the 


fact that, despite our mistakes and the 
shadows that covered us, another Presence has 
been in our lives, and the final result is in 
wiser hands than ours. It must be that the 
great sermon of Horace Bushnell is true— 
that ‘every man’s life is a plan of God,’ that 
there is something unique, particular and 
precious in each soul; some work for me to 
do which no one else can do—my path being 
pointed out by my aptitudes and limitations; 
and that my business is to find my place, do 
my work, and trust the great God Tit: 
makes life, even my life, more worth while, 
and redeems me from the awful sense of in- 
significance: yea, it makes us fellow-workers 
with the Eternal, servants of His truth, helpers 
of His will, the while it begets in us the 
faith that He will guide us home.—The Sword 
of the Spirit. 

* * * 
A Modern Substitute For 
Christianity. 
Amos 5:4-9. 

Closely related to the non-Christian religions 
or ethnic faiths, is the system of thought 
known as Theosophy. The Theosophical So- 
ciety was organized in New York in 1875, and 
perhaps Madame Blavatsky and Mrs. Besant 
have been among its most noted advocates. It 
claims to be the final religion, the final science, 
—in fact, the final wisdom. As a cult it is 
esoteric—that is, only the initiated can under- 
stand it fully. Its authority rests on a secret 
tradition which is the special property and 
revelation of an advanced brotherhood, who 
through successive incarnations have come to 
that high stage where the secrets of the uni- 
verse may be revealed to them. Madame 
Blavatsky claims to have been associated with 
this brotherhood in receiving her revelation. 

Theosophy is closely related to Brahmanism, 
is purely pantheistic, denies the personality 
of God, and says all objective reality is a 
temporary illusion. From the one over-soul 
man proceeds and hither he returns. ‘The 
most that can be said is that the absolute 
periodically differentiates itself and periodically 
withdraws the differentiation into itself.” After 
this human existence has been aissolved, man 
enters into a kind of heaven where he remains 
a longer or shorter time, in accordance with 
his merits, and then is ready for a reincarna- 
tion or rebirth. If he is ever able by per- 
fection of life to get freedom from the wheel 
of death and rebirth, he then enters Nirvana 
or is reabsorbed into the absolute. 

While it cannot be denied that some of the 
Theosophists have lived beautiful lives, never- 
theless their system, like all other forms of 
pantheism, cuts the true nerve of moral ac- 
tion. If I am a part of God, then I cannot 
sin; for God being the all-pervasive, all-in- 
clusive, all-perfect essence, whatever I do he 
does, and hence I have no more responsibility. 
It denies all reality to man, just as does 
Hinduism, and hence takes all motive out of 
life. The mystical, contemplative element in 
it has made an appeal to many restless souls: 
but this mystical element arises out of the 
fact that man is a delusion, and his final salva- 
tion consists in getting out of himself, as it 
were, finding out that he is a delusion, and 
hence passing out of this shadowy existence, 
In no such system can any permanent satis- 
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tion . 


faction be found. Extinction is not a goal 

worth working toward, and such a religion is 

a poor incentive to life. It is pessimistic to 

the core and gives no incentive to high en- 

deavor.—Christian Life A Normal Experience. 
* * * 

Developing the Religious Life of Children. 

Eph. 6:4. 

Most of us ought to have some of our richest 
opportunities for service in dealing with the 
religious life of children. They are with us 
in our homes, in school, and in the church, 
and respond so quickly to our personal in- 
terest in them when we take the pains really 
to know them and appreciate them. 

It takes an unusually genuine spirit to help 
children to know God... There are certain 
conditions which must be met if we would 
guide children spiritually. First and all the 
time we must be utterly natural . When 
speaking about spiritual realities a change of 
voice to a solemn and sepulchral tone, unlike 
the tones we would use in speaking of some 
everyday affair, is quickly detected, and the 
small boy or girl retires behind an impenetra- 
ble mask beyond the reach of our influence 
3 They also demand reality. Any trace 
of cant is felt at once. It is only the spontane- 
ous life of the heart that wins children. They 
want to know about living things and people 
and they want to know the truth... A fine 
courtesy is also needed if we would win chil- 
dren. They are so aware of difference in size 
and age between them and us that they ap- 
preciate deeply the same respect for person- 
ality that we would show grown-ups... 
One must also have confidence in children if 
one would understand their spiritual life. 
There are rare gifts of the spirit that are the 
unconscious part of a child’s religion, which 
we sophisticated grown folks might well envy 
. . . We will not get far in our work with 
children unless we have a child-like heart; not 
the condescending spirit which hopes to make 
an impression by childish imitations, or 
“talks down” to them, but that which comes 
from a real appreciation of a child’s point of 
view and a joy in its companionship . .. We 
must give children a true conception of God 
. .- . The spirit of love can be developed by 
the stories of the love of Jesus Christ to- 
ward sick folk, lepers, and blind men, and by 
teaching of his love of nature, of flowers and 
birds and everything that God has made . 

It is also necessary that the religious pro- 
gram of children should concentrate on stor- 
ing their minds with Bible facts, stories and 
teachings . . . We should teach them a great 
reverence for facts and the difference be- 
tween a right and wrong use of the imagina- 
Another_indispensable element iu 
the religious life of children is the spirit of 
obedience, not as .an end in itself but as a 
means of co-operating with others for a com- 
mon good The characteristic of all 
youth is boundless energy and the desire to 
“do things;’”’ therefore service for God is an 
indispensable part of a child’s religious life 
We must help children, too, to under- 


‘ stand the real value of prayer and give them 


wise guidance about coming to God with the 
desires of their hearts . Children should 
be taught to come to their Heavenly Father 
simply and naturally to thank Him for His care 


and the joys of the day and for all the gifts 
of His love. Thankfulness leads to reverence. 
—The Human Element in the Making of a 
Christian. 
* a * 
The Good God. 
Psa2orss) Timasas4. 


Beauty, love, kindness, the exaltation of the 
soul, the deep draught of the knowledge of 
the Divine loveliness of the world about us, 
the songs of the seasons, the clouds and trees 
and waters and stars, the understanding of 
the goodness of the Good, its persistence and 
power, the inexhaustible poetries of all things 
that grow, why should these possessions, that 
were so plainly intended for all, be limited to 
only the few of God’s children that now have 
the time to look up at the sky or contemplate 
the life of a flower? To say that it is so, is 
not saying that it ought to be so and to say 
that because it is so God intended it to be so, 
is a foolish commentary. Men used to say 
that about African slavery, about a franchise 
restricted to wealthy landowners, about snakes 
and smallpox, about feudalism, about every 
evil condition that has existed in this world, 
and a certain percentage of the population has 
always been impressed with the doctrine and 
always will be, making by some hocus pocus, 
making Infinite Good the partner and abettor 
of Infinite Ill. Yet in due time the Il] has 
vanished, the Good remains. So will it be 
always; so will it be with an ill so buttressed 
around and entrenched as social inequality. 

Because, who looking over the records of 
man’s invariable experience can have any 
doubts concerning this always persisting and 
always triumphing power of Good? It is to 
be assumed that if there is anything about 
which a man’s intellectual processes are 
strictly his own affair it is his view of the 
Deity and of his relations thereto. Of these 
every man is his own judge and the general- 
izations of others about it are, and ought to 
be, impotent. Nevertheless, and not to tres- 
pass upon the walled off precincts of the in- 
dividual mind, we can very safely say that 
the world’s ideas about God are undergoing a 
great change, greatly hastened by this war. 
The old conception of God as a stern and in- 
flexible judge sitting above the world and order- 
ing minutely everything that happens or seems 
to happen to it, belonged to a primitive age 
and could not well survive a holocaust like 
this. That God, who is infinite Good, either 
ordered or could tolerate such horrors as hour 
by hour blackened Northern Europe, was an 
impossible concept . From such an ab- 
surdity men found refuge sufficient in the bet- 
ter conception of God the author of infinite 
Good, ordering Good alone and knowing 
nothing but Good, and of man as the sole 
author of evil. “Thou art of purer eyes than 
to behold evil.” 3 But if this be so it 
knocks away the last pillar of defence for 
the slum and social inequality. We used to 
say (may we be forgiven for such rubbish) 
that God ordered a certain number of His chil- 
dren to enjoy the good things of this, His earth, 
and the vast majority to serve and produce 
for the others, His favorites. It can be no 
more true than that He sent kings into the 
world booted and spurred to ride the rest 

And if God is the eternal principle of 
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Infinite Good, He cannot possibly be Good for 
only a limited number of His children.—After 
The Whirlwind. 

* * * 


The Test of a Christian. 
Matt. 25:31-46. 


What is to be the Church’s test of a Christian 
in the New Age? At present, the test in most 
Churches is attendance at Holy Communion. 
In some it is a confession of faith in Christ. 
If a man attends the services of the Church, 
and professes faith in Christ, he is accepted 
as a member of the Church... What an easy 
test for a follower of Christ! So long as he 
meets this test and does not commit fornica- 
tion, or come into the law-courts, he is sure 
of his place in the Church. No one will turn 
him out. He may be mean and miserly. He 
may grind the faces of the poor. He may be 
uncharitable and bear ill-will towards others. 
He may back-bite, say nasty things about his 
neighbors, and be a storm center in the 
Church. He may be censorious and self 
righteous. He may never give a penny to the 
poor, and never pay a visit to the sick or sor- 
rowful; and yet he is sure of his place in 
the Church. I have never known a man’s name 
struck off the Church roll for any of these 
things. These are the respectable sins that 
do not come into the police-court, and the 
ae while it condemns them, tolerates the 

oers . 


There is one unchanging test of a Christian 
and it is well expressed by Whittier: ‘We 
test our lives by Thine.” Christ, who was rich, 
for our sakes became poor; he emptied Him- 
self that our lives might be filled. He came 
not to be ministered unto but to minister. He 
spent Himself among the poor, sick, blind and 
sinful. He healed the diseased by letting virtue 
go out of Him, as a man allows blood to be 
taken from him to fill the veins of a wounded 
soldier. To the rich young ruler He said, 
“Sell that thou hast and give to the poor, and, 
come, follow me.” And His disciples could 
say, “We have left all and followed Thee.” 
This kind of life seems a hard test for a 
Christian brought up to measure himself by 
the Church’s test. But is there any other? 
It is certain that the Church’s test will not be 
Christ’s test at the Judgment Day. We shall 
not be asked if we have attended Holy Com- 
munion—that is our privilege—nor if we be- 
lieved in Christ—that is our joy. We shall 
be asked for the proof of our faith in Christ. 
The Lord’s Supper commemorates His love 
and sacrifice. Have we loved and sacrificed? 
It is this that we have to do in remembrance 
of Him. Our faith in Him we must prove by 
our works. That we have called Him, “Lord, 
Lord,” is nothing. He will ask us to bring 
forward the naked that we have clothed. He 
will not open the Church attendance book, 
nor submit theological questions to us. His 
test is simplicity itself, but it is terribly search- 
ing. I give it in its fullness, for it ought to 
be painted over every Communion table and 
on every Christian memory: (here follows 
quotation in full of Matt. 26:31-46).—Social 
Christianity in The New Era. 


WHY NOT GO TO CHURCH? 
Dr. John Andrew Holmes, author of “The 
Prodigal Son Ten Years After.” 
Son Insurance. 

Statistics show that few young men g0 
wrong who have been brought up to attend 
the church service. The cheapest insurance 
you can take out against being disgraced by 
your son is to come to church yourself and 
bring the boy along. You can bring him when 


you can’t send him. 
* Eg * 


A Nut Sunday. 

To lie abed until 10, read the Sunday paper 
till 1, overeat till 3, and lop around till night 
—keeping one’s soul chloroformed throughout 
the one day of the week especially designed 
for its enjoyment—is what I call a nut Sun- 
day. 

Fee : 
A Test of Will Power. , 

A man’s success is determined largely by his 
will power. The following test of your strength 
of will is suggested: Resolve to attend ehurch 
10 Sundays in succession, come what may. 
Then mark yourself 10 for every Sunday you 
succeed in carrying out your resolution. If 
you can earn 100 in the 10 weeks, you can 
make a success of life. 

Ee 
Startling Statistics. 

Statistics kept by pastors show that more 
people are ill on Sunday than the total for 
the other six days. 


A Letter from a Scholar. 

We make the following extract from a per- 
sonal letter written by a former pastor and now 
a well-known educator: 

“As I look around at the churches I am 
filled with anxious inquiry as to how the Lord 
is to get us out of the state of danger, and 
indifference that I fear is so prevalent. Men 
do not go to church as they used to do. The 
N. Y. Journal said recently that men would 
pay for what they appreciated and the salaries 
of ministers indicated a lack of appreciation. 
I wonder if my own preaching would starve 
the generous impulses of people if I were in the 
pastorate: My work was done under circum- 
stances so different from those prevailing now, 
that I do not know that I could meet the 
present needs of churches. I am well and 
strong, and I believe all the essentials of the 
Gospel, but I am not “up” in the modern de- 
mands for social work.” 


Alberta, British Columbia. 
Nov. 2, 1919. 

I am desirous of letting you know how I 
appreciate your paper. _Much of it I cannot 
use, but no doubt it suits some other brother 
working under different circumstances. But I 
am amply repaid for every copy is helpful. I 
use your paper regularly and keep each copy 
and refer to same as I have occasion. Your 
November copy is splendid. “Great Texts and 
Their Treatment” on page 171 is worth the 
price of your paper for a year to me. And I 
believe many others will find like helpfulness. 

H. B. CURRIE, 
Principal and Missionary, 
Indian Boarding School of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE DEPARTMENT 


A SERMON WITHOUT ILLUSTRATIONS IS LIKE A HOUSE 
WITHOUT WINDOWS 


Illustrations From Recent Events 
Paul Gilbert 


Personal Righteousness. 
Matt. 6:33. 

The first thing in the program of the in- 
dividual life is the reign of God in the heart. 
This makes possible personal goodness after 
the pattern of God’s own standard. This is 
the summum bonum, the highest good possible 
to mortal man, the pearl of great price, the 
hid treasure that gives unutterable joy. Jesus 
held forth the absolute standard, “Ye therefore 
shall be perfect, as your Heavenly Father is 
perfect.” This personal relation with God in 
Christ is the secret of human goodness. Christ 
becomes the dynamo that energizes the dormant 
will and draws the man on and up to God. 
It will never do for the prophets of the new 
age who dream of a new order to overlook the 
fundamental fact of personal righteousness. 
-No glorious state can be built out of wicked 
citizens. It is here that Christianity does most 
for the State in the work of regeneration of 
the citizens. One may well listen to the 
prophets of old who called Israel to repentance 
and to righteousness. Let each man build the 
wall over against his own home. 

Washington Gladden’s last message is in 
“The Interpreter,” and on page 145, he says: 
“T have never doubted that the Kingdom of 
God I have always prayed for is coming; that 
the Gospel I have always preached is true. 
I believe that the democracy is getting a new 
heart, and a new spirit, and that the nation is 
being saved. There are signs that a New 
Way of thinking, a new social consciousness 
are taking possession of the nation.” He is 
undoubtedly correct and the chief ground for 
this hope lies in the demand for righteousness 
in citizens and in rulers . The American 
soldier must be fit to fight. The American 
citizen must be fit to live—The New Citizen- 
ship. 

* * * 
Profanity Not Required. 
Matt. 15:19; Rom. 2:24; Jas. 2:7. 

A youth of twenty-three years was speaking 
before a group of fellow seamen in the navy at 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station. He had 
been in charge of a petty officers’ school, and 
in the presence of his pupils freely gave this 
testimony: 

“When I entered the navy, I thought I had 
to swear; but I found that the men who swore 
most got less work from their men than those 
who didn’t swear. I quit it. Ill guarantee to 
produce better results on the drill-field with 
a@ bunch of apprentice seamen in six weeks 
without swearing than any commander can in 
six months with swearing.” 

The speaker within a week was promoted to 
be a battalion-commander in charge of half 
a regiment, a recognition of ability almost un- 
precedented at the station. A year previous he 


(160) 


knew nothing of army or navy life. But he 
had had Christian parents.—Herbert W. Smith. 


But They Won't. (161) 
Jno. 5:40; Luke 13:34; Matt. 19:22. 

The Bishop of Chelmsford in an address at 
Keswick a few months ago said: 

“T remember a friend of mine who wanted a 
gardener. He advertised, and got a letter from 
a gentleman concerning a man whom we shall 
call John Smith. This gentleman said, ‘John 
Smith has an excellent knowledge of garden- 
ing. He can manage a kitchen garden wonder- 
fully, and he can bring an ornamental garden 
to perfection.’ And he went on through the list 
of what the man could do. As the other gen- 
tleman read the letter he said, ‘That’s the very 
man for me; he can do the very things I 
want.’ He got to the bottom of the page, and 
turned over, and on the other side there were 
only three words—‘But he won’t!’ What is the 
interpretation? There are men and women 
this morning in this tent who could revolution- 
ize the districts in which they live, who could 
turn topsy-turvy the lives of their most inti- 
mate friends. But they won’t!” 


A Once Royal Thief. 
IiCor 6310") 1. Pet..42153 Exe 20g: 

In his ‘“Prussianism and Pacificism” Poultney 
Bigelow gives this picture of Wilhelm II as a 
petty trickster and thief, an early trait that 
fitted him for the rape of Belgium: 

“He showed so ardent an interest in my 
priceless miniature of the Queen Luise that I 
offered to let him see it—reminding him that 
I valued it highly as a gift from the venerable 
Queen of Hanover, whose blind husband had 
been dethroned by Wilhelm I. (1866.) Never 
was that miniature handed back to me, although 
I spoke of it earnestly to the Emperor’s prinei- 
pal aide-de-camp, the late General von Zitze- 
witz. Not only did Wilhelm rob me of that 
precious portrait, but his courtiers looked at 
one another with stupefaction when I made so 
strange a claim upon one who was evidently not 
accustomed to restoring what had once come 
under his all-coveting hands.” 


(162) 


Decision of Character. (163) 
Heb. 13:9; Gen. 39:7-12; Jno. 8:32. 

Hon. John W. Foster, in his very remarkable 
essay on Decision of Character, illustrates this 
trait by this unusual example: 

I have known of a young man who wasted 
in two or three years a large patrimony in. 
profligate revels with a number of worthless 
companions calling themselves friends, til! his 
last means were exhausted, when they of course 
treated him with neglect and contempt. Re- 
duced to absolute want, he one day went out 
of the house with an intention to put an end 
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to his life; but wandering awhile almost un- 
consciously he came to the brow of an emi- 
nence which overlooked what were lately his 
estates. Here he sat down, and remained fixed 
in thought a number of hours, at the end of 
which he sprang from the ground with a vehe- 
ment exulting emotion. He had formed his reso- 
lution, which was that all these estates should 
be his again; he had formed his plan, too, which 
he instantly began to execute. He was de- 
termined to seize the first opportunity, of how- 
ever humble a kind, to gain any money, though 
it were ever so despicable a trifle, and resolved 
absolutely not to spend, if he could help it, a 
farthing of whatever he might obtain. The 
first thing that drew his attention was a load 
of coal on the pavement before a house. He 
offered himself to shovel or wheel it into the 
place where it was to placed, and was employed. 
He received a few pence for his labor; and 
seized every opportunity which could advance 
his design, without regarding the meanness 
of occupation or appearance. The final result 
was that he more than recovered his lost pos- 
sessions, and died an inveterate miser. 


Shipwrecked Sailor Saved By a (164) 
Match. 
Matt. 5:14; Ps. 119:130; Luke 8:16. 
Professor Drummond in an address related 
the following narrative: “I was crossing the 
Atlantic a short time ago, and one night I 
and some of the passengers were taiking to 
the captain, when he told us of an incident 
that had occurred to him in that neighborhood 
some years previously. He was in command of 
a vessel, which had got thus far on her voyage, 
when the screw broke, and the engineer with- 
drew the shaft with the intention of repairing 
it; but the water rushed in through the hole, 
the bulkhead was not closed in time, and in 
a few minutes the ship began to sink. The 
boats were got out, the captain stepping into 
one laden to the gunwale; the night was dark, 
and the sea so rougb that it seemed impossible 
for the boat to live. After awhile they saw 
the lights of an approaching steamer; but how 
could they signal it? They made search in 
the boat, and found a battered lantern with 
an inch or two of candle in it; then they tried 
to find a match; every man felt in his pockets. 
but in vain; not a match was to be found. The 
captain bade them search again, and at last out 
of some corner one match was produced. The 
man who found it handed it to the mate; the 
mate passed it to another officer, and he gave 
it to the captain, the sailors clustering round 
him holding out their jackets to keep off the 
wind, and watching him with anxiety. The 
captain said he had faced many a difficulty and 
danger, but had never felt such responsibility 
as at that moment, when he had to strike 
the match; but he did it. The lantern was 
lighted, and when it was waved to and fro the 
ship saw the signal, altered its course, and 
picked them up. Now, what gave such value 
to that match? It was the only one; and your 
life is your only one—if misdirected and lost, 
you have no other in which to remedy the er- 
ror.” 


A Humble Unknown Benefactor. (165) 
Matt. 6:3, 4; I Cor. 13:4, 5. 
Dr. Barnado, of the famous British orphan 


asylums that bear his name, after an absence 
from his office returned and found a large 
amount of mail demanding his attention and 
gave word that he was not to be disturbed by 
callers. But he had not been long at work ’ere 
he was notified that a woman had called who re- 
fused to be turned away and he concluded to 
see her. His caller was a poorly clad, plain 
looking woman. She began, “It’s true, is it, 
that you never turn away orphan boys from 
this institution?” 

“Yes, it is true,” Dr. Barnado answered. 

“Then take this,” she replied, handing him 
a package. “And it is true that you never turn 
away orphan girls?” 

“Yes, it is true.” 

“Then take this,” and she handed him another 
package. Then turning she left the office and 
the orphanage and Dr. Barnado on looking at 
the packages found $17,500. 

She left no name; never returned and a trace 
of her was never discovered. 


The Dog First. 

Jas. 4:6: I Cor: 3:18;)2sa, 20726: 

In times of drought in China amongst other 
proceedings for appeasing the offended deity 
is the dressing up of a black dog as a woman, 
and parading it through the streets in a chair 
carried by four bearers. If this doesn’t break 
the drought as a last resort the mandarins load 
themselves with chains and walk to the temple 
to confess their sins. But they always try the 


dog first. ———_—— 
Lie By Till Morning. 
Hos. 10:9-12; Rom. 13:11; II Cor. 6:2. 
At the time of the loss of the vessel called 
the “Central America,” she was in a bad state, 
had sprung a leak, and was going down, and 
she therefore hoisted a signal of distress. A 
ship came close to her, the captain of which 
asked, through the trumpet, “What is amiss?” 
“We are in bad repair, and are going down; 
lie by till morning,’ was the answer. But the 
captain on board the rescue-ship said, “Let me 
take your passengers on board now.” “Lie by 
till morning,” was the message which came 
back. Once again the captain cried, “You had 
better let me take your passengers on board 
now.” “Lie by till morning,’ was the reply 
which sounded through the trumpet. About an 
hour and a half after, the lights were missing. 
and though no sound was heard, she and all 
on board had gone down to the fathomless 
abyss. Oh, unconverted friends, for God’s sake 
do not say, “Lie by till morning.” To-day, even 
to-day, hear ye the voice of God.—London 
Christian Herald. 


(166) 


Buying Edison’s Talent. (168) 
Prov: 23:23; Col. 32313 Esinomsai2; 

It is said that several years ago a great tele- 
graph company, fearing the competition of Edi- 
son’s prolific genius, tendered him $10,000 a 
year for his invention of a telephone and all 
that he might invent in the future which would 
in any way interfere with the company’s tele- 
graph. Thus they proposed to possess them- 
selves of Edison, and with him get all the pos- 
sible productions of his genius in their line. 

In like manner, when we get Christ, we get 
infinite resources. All the possibilities of grace 
become ours, with this difference—Christ is a 
free gift to who-so-ever will. 
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PREACHER’S SCRAP BOOK 


The Book in the World. 


A Helpful Word. (169) 
; John 16:32. 

When Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, came out 
of the Tower of London and saw the scaffold 
upon which he was to be beheaded, he took out 
of his pocket a Greek Testament, and looking 
up, exclaimed: “Now, O Lord, direct me to 
some passage which may support me through 
this awful scene.” He opened the book, and 
his eye fell upon the following text: “Alone; 
yet not alone.” He instantly closed it, saying, 


“Praise God: this is sufficient for me and for 
eternity.” 


Enduring Words. 
Matt. 24:35. 


A colporteur in Bohemia, traveling through 
a Roman Catholic district, was surprised to 
come on a locksmith, who knew the Bible well. 
He learned that seventeen years before, the 
priests had gathered all the copies of the Bible 
together, and made a bonfire of them. A gust 
of wind carried away two burning pieces out 
of the bonfire, which he had picked up and 
read. The first words that caught his eyes 
were, “Heaven and earth shall pass away, but 
my words shall not pass away.” So impressed 
‘was he that he and his father saved a whole 
Bible out of the burning, and became Bible 
readers and Bible students.—F. B. Meyer. 


(170) 


Rejected, Accepted. 
Matt. 21:42. 


At the Paris Exposition, a New Testament 
in French was given to a lady. She gracefully 
accepted it, looked into it, then angrily tore 
it up and threw the fragments into the street. 
A poor woman, sad and troubled, passed by, 
saw the bits of paper, gathered some of them 
up and began to read. As she read them she 
exclaimed: “I must get more of this; wherever 
can such words be found?” She took the bits 
to a policeman near by and asked him. He 
directed her to the Bible Society’s depot near 
by. Timidly she went in, presented the bits of 
paper, begging for the book that had such pre- 
cious words. It was gladly given her, and the 
redemptive story was told her, with the result 
that she accepted Christ at once. 


The Bible in the Home. 
Deut. 6:6, 7. 


It is told of the mother of a family whose 
husband was an unbeliever, who jested at re- 
ligion even before his children, that she, never- 
theless, succeeded in bringing them all up in 
the fear of the Lord. When she was asked how 
she managed this, she said: ‘‘Because to the au- 
thority of a father I did not oppose the author- 
ity of a mother, but that of God. From their 
earliest years my children have always seen 
the Bible on my table. This holy book has con- 
stituted the whole of their religious instruc- 
tion. I was silent, that I might allow it to 
speak.. Did they propose a question, did they 
commit any fault, did they perform any good 
action—I opened the Bible, and the Bible an- 
swered, reproved or encouraged them. ‘The 
constant reading of the Scriptures alone has 
wrought the prodigy. which surprises you.”’— 
William Muir. 


(171) 


(172) 


Keeping His Bible Busy. (178) 

A Japanese has been in the habit of posting 

on his door this notice when he leaves home 

for his work in the morning: “I am a Chris- 

tian; and, if any one likes to go in and read 

my good Book while I am out, he may.’—Hast 
and West. 


The Sword of the Spirit. (174) 
Eph. 6:17. 

At Edward the Sixth’s Coronation (he being 
but a boy only nine years old) three swords 
were brought to him as signs of his being king 
of three kingdoms. He said there was one yet 
wanting. When the nobles about him asked 
what that was, he answered: “The Bible. That 
Book,” added he, “is the sword of the Spirit, 
and to be preferred before these. That ought to 
govern us. He who rules without the Bible is 
not to be called God’s minister or king. Under 
that we ought to live, to fight, to rule the 
people, and perform all our affairs.” 


An Unknown Book (175) 
Psa. 119:18. 

The Bible is an unknown book to multitudes 
of Roman Catholics in France. It is also an 
unknown book to multitudes of French free- 
thinkers. One would imagine that M. Painleve, 
the Minister of Education for the French Re- 
public, might have an acquaintance of some 
sort with the greatest piece of literature of all 
time, the book which lies at the base of West- 
ern civilization. He may have, but it is clearly 
not enough to save him from grotesque mis- 
takes. At recent commemorative exercises in 
honor of fallen French soldiers he exclaimed: 
“QO death, where is thy sting? O grave, where 
is thy victory” as said the great English au- 
thor, Hall Caine.” M. Painleve did not realize 
that Mr. Caine was making a quotation from 
Paul, one so familiar to English readers that 
he did not consider it necessary to give the 
source.—Record of Christian Work. 


The American Soldier’s Bible. (176) 
General Toral commented in a Spanish jour- 
nal on the fact that his men during the battle 
of Santiago, when they had opportunity to ex- 
amine the American dead, usually found a Bible 
or a Testament on the bodies. 


Not Equal to the Book. (177) 

A Brahmin said to a missionary: “We are 

finding you out. You are not so good as your 

Book. If you were as good as your Book you 

could conquer India for Christ in five years.”— 
Bible Society Record. 


The Most Popular Book in the World (178) 
Psa. 119:105. ; 

The Bible is the most popular book in the 
world on account of its pure literature. Say 
what we will concerning the advancement of 
modern methods of style and beauties of expres- 
sion, I doubt if any one will ever approach some 
of the passages which can be found in the 
Psalms, in the Prophets, or in the Bock of 
Revelation. Considering the fact that these 
writings have come to us through translations, 
it is astonishing what beauties and power have 
been preserved. There is no book quoted 
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oftener than the Bible. Passages have been 
woven entire into our own literature. No 
writer of any prominence has ever been able 
to escape borrowing from the Bible. The read- 
ing of it has affected the style of writers like 
Ruskin and Browning and Milton. Gladstone 
repeatedly’ acknowledged his indebtedness to 
the Bible for his phraseology. Charles Fox said 
more than once that he owed to the perusal of 
the Bible his vocabulary. The variety of ex- 
pression to be found on the part of different 
writers is strangely commingled with unity of 
expression due in large part to the fact that 
all of these men are writing with at least one 
great purpose in view.—The Christian Herald. 


No Neutrality. (179) 
Mk. 9:40. 

Dr. Fort Newton dealt with the question: 
‘Does God Speak to Men To-day?” His an- 
swer was most conclusively in the affirmative, 
and he showed how the Bible helped us to in- 
terpret God’s message. Incidentally, he spoke 
of the Bible as a Book which transcended all 
literature. “Let a man try to read the Bible 
as he would any other book,” he said, “and he 
will find that the scenes it unfolds allow of 
no mere spectators or onlookers. The reader 
of the Bible is pulled into the play of its real- 
ity, and he has to take sides, or else make the 
great refusal. ...No man can let the Bible 
have its way with him and not be led infallibly 
ae the everlasting way.”—London S. S. Chron- 
icle. 


The English Bible. 
Prov. 9:10. 


The late Maharajah of Travancore never be- 
came a Christian, yet he used the following 
words with reference to the Bible: ‘Where do 
the English people get their knowledge, intelli- 
gence, cleverness, and power? It is their Bible 
that gives it to them; and now they bring it 
to us, translate it into our language, and say: 
Take it, read it, examine it, and see if it is 
not good.’ Of one thing I am convinced, that 
do with it what we will, oppose it as we may it 
is the Christian’s Bible that will sooner or later 


work out the regeneration of our land.”—Bible 
Magazine. 


(180) 


The Point of Contact. 

Hebrews 12:1. 
The writer once made a trip of several hun- 
dred miles for the express purpose of viewing 
the world’s most famous painting, “The Sistine 
Madonna.” He had stood for many minutes at 
the threshold to the room, gazing at this mar- 
velous picture when suddenly he recalled hay- 
ing read as a boy that artists, restoring the 
painting some years ago, had discovered that 
the white, fleecy clouds surrounding the central 
| figures were, in reality, a myriad of angel faces 

keeping watch over the mother and child 
He scrutinized the canvas carefully and 
could see nothing but clouds. He walked first 
to one side of the room, then to another, with 
no better results, and had about decided his 
memory had played him false when, having ap- 
proached. within arm’s length of the canvas 
suddenly the clouds were resolved into angel 
faces. Then he walked to every part of the 
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room and could no longer see the clouds for 
wherever he stood the angel faces looked out 
from the canvas. 

He recalled the exhortation of the writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, “Wherefore, see- 
ing we also are compassed round about by so 
great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside 
every weight, and the sin which doth so easily 
beset us, and let us run with patience the race 
that is set before us.” What often seem to be 
the clouds of opposition and failure may in 
reality be the angels to strengthen and spur 
us on to victory. 

We often lament that we are weak and im- 
potent, unable to accomplish the tasks to which 
we set ourselves. May it not be that we have 
not come close enough to the Master to have 
established the point of contact, and that when 
once the electric current of His power and 
Spirit flows freely into our lives we shall be 
able to carry the power with us everywhere 
we go, just as the writer was able, once he 
had seen the angel faces, to go to any part of 
the room without losing sight of them?—Ches- 
ter C. Marshall. 


: “Hayen’t Got Time.” (181b) 
I Ki. 20:40; Ex. 8:10; Acts 24:25. 
Opportunity tapped at the door 
With a chance for a brother within; 
He rapped till his fingers were sore, 
And muttered, “Come on, let me in. 
Here is something I know you can do, 
Here’s a hill I know you can climb.” 
But the brother inside very quickly replied: 
“Old fellow, I haven’t got time.” 


Opportunity wandered along 

In search of a man who would rise, 
He said to the indolent throng: 

“Here’s a chance for the fellow who tries.” 
But each of them said with a smile: 

“I wish I could do it, but I’m very busy today, 
Very busy today, and I’m sorry to say 

That I really haven’t got time.” 


At last Opportunity came 
To a man who was burdened with cares, 
And said: “I now offer the same : 
Opportunity that has been theirs. 
Here’s a duty that ought to be done, 
It’s a chance if you’ve got time to take it.” 
Said the man, with a grin, “Come along, pass 
it in! 
T’ll either find time or I’ll make it.” 


Of all the excuses there are 
By which this old world is accursed, 
This “Haven’t got time” is by far 
The poorest, the feeblest, the worst. 
A delusion it is, and a snare; 
If the habit is yours you should shake it. 
For if you want to do what is offered to you, 
You'll find time to do it, or make it. 
—Detroit Free Press. 


PREACHING AND PRACTICING. 
A good story is told of two brothers, one of 
whom was a clergyman and the other a doctor. 
A short-sighted lady congratulated the latter 
on his excellent sermon. “Excuse me, madam,” 
was his reply, “over there is my brother who 
preaches; I only practice.” 
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THE HOMILETIC YEAR—JANUARY 
G. B. F. HALLOCK, D. D. 
NEW YEAR 


EE nO 


NEW YEAR 


In_ tacking up a new wall calendar, bearing 
the unfamiliar figures of the New Year upon 
it, a young girl said, with a prophetic tone of 
assurance in her voice. “It is going to be a 
beautiful year.” A friend standing by heard 
the girl’s prediction concerning the nature of 
the coming year, and, being curious to know 
what was in her mind, she asked, “How do you 
know it is going to be a beautiful year? A year 
is a long time.” ‘Well,’ she said, “a day isn’t 
a long time, and I know it is going to be beau- 
tiful because I am going to take a day at a 
time to make it so. Years are only days, when 
you come right down to it, and I am going to 
see that every single one of these three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days gets at least one beau- 
tiful thing into it.” 

Of course, the girl prophesied out of the plan 
and purpose of her heart, which constitute the 
source and philosophy of each good day and 
year, and likewise the secret of every beautiful 
life. Moreover, the incident serves to suggest 
the fact that each human life can be made 
beautiful, no matter what its environment may 
be. It also includes the very essence of David’s 
prayer for means and methods by which to 
achieve the goal: “So teach us to number our 
days, that we may apply our hearts unto wis- 
dom. And let the beauty of the Lord our God 
be upon us.” The war is over. This is a time 
of reconstruction. Let us, fellow pastors, try 
to call our people away from the strife and 
the terrors and win them toward making the 
year 1920 a really beautiful year. 


Suggestive Texts and Themes. (182) 
Mark Time, March! Eccle. 3:1-8. 
The Right Use of Time: Acts 24:24, 25. 
Happy New Year. Rules for It: Phil. 3:12- 


16. Any day, and any succession of days, may 
be happy, if lived in the love and fear of God, 
with loving regard for those around us, de- 
siring to be useful and helpful. On the other 
hand, any day will be an unsuccessful and un- 
happy day if lived with a selfish and godless 
spirit. 

Worth-while Life Purposes: Prov. 3:1-18. 
Find your purpose and fling your life out to 
it; and the loftier your purpose, the more sure 
you will be to make the world richer with every 
enrichment of soul. 

Secrets of Happiness: Job 5:17-27. 

This Year and All Years for Christ: Psa. 
90:1-17. It is to be a new year, fresh and 
unstained. Let us not think of it as half old 
and half new. Let us not carry over into it 
our failures and our doubts.. Let us start new 
from the ground up. 

How to Keep On the Upgrade: Phil. 3:12-16. 
Keeping on the upgrade means making each 
day better than the last. If a day is worse 
than the one before it, we have gone downgrade. 
It is easy to go downgrade. We are helped 


by our own weight, by the tremendous power of 
gravitation. And it is easy to go downgrade 
in life. All the evil tenants of our hearts ana 
of society around us tend to pull us down- 
ward. To go downgrade we have only to stand 
still and do nothing. But keeping on the up- 
grade is a different matter. It calls for all the 
manliness and womanliness we possess, and it 
calls for it all the time. The new year is a 
good time to start on the upgrade. 

Planning for the Future: Matt. 25:1-13. 
Some animals, the squirrel, for instance, fol- 
lowing some blind instinct, lay up a store of 
food against a rainy day; but only man can 
look ahead and lay plans with full knowl- 
edge of what he is doing. “The future” is a big 
word. It may mean to-morrow, or next week, 
or next year, or it may include eternity. The 
emphasis should be laid on the word “plan- 
ning.” The idea is that we must not simply 
drift along like a straw on the stream of cir- 
cumstances, but direct our lives consciously 
toward a clearly perceived goal. Emerson tells 
of noticing, while on a journey to New Hamp- 
shire, a curious building that was in the proc- 
ess of erection. He asked a man who was at 
work on it who the architect was, and the man 
replied: “There is no architect. I’m just 
building it, and a man is coming from Boston 
next week to put some architecture into it.” 
That is the way many people live their lives, 
without plan, without direction. They take 
what comes and try to make the best of it. 
God wishes us to use our faculties of foresight 
and forethought (how divine these gifts are!) 
and use them to make life forceful, efficient, 
and worth while. 

God’s Care In the New Year: “The Lord is 
my shepherd, I shall not want.” Psa. 23:1. 

The New Date: “This month shall be unto 
you the beginning of months; it shall be the 
first month of the year.” Hx. 12:2. 

The Need of Haste: “Brethren, the time is 
shortaaeele Core x29? 

Another Opportunity : 
Jer, 18:4" . 

Over a New Road: “Ye have not passed this 
way heretofore.” Josh. 3:4. 2 

The Christ of the Centuries: “Jesus Christ 
the same yesterday, to-day and forever.” Heb. 
Sse 

A Pleasant Prospect: 
with thee.” Ex. 33:14. 

The Flood of Years: 
the flood.” Psa. 29:10. 

New Books Opened: 
opened.” Rev. 20:12. 

The Divine Leader: “And the Lord went be- 
fore them.” Ex. 31:21. 

New Year Resolution: 
to do.” Luke 16:4. 

The Voyage and the Pilot: 
them unto their desired haven.” 


“He made it again.” 


“My presence will go 
“The Lord sitteth upon 


“And the books were 


“T am resolved what 


“So he bringeth 
Psa. 107:30. 
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‘fhe New Year Prize: “I press toward the 
mark for the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus.” Phil. 3:14. 


At the Return of the Year: “Go strengthen 
thyself. ... for at the return of the year the 
King of Syria will come -up against thee.” I 
Kings 20:22. 


New Year Uses of Time. 
“Redeeming the time.” Eph. 5:16. 


I. Time should be given to self-culture. 
Education fits us for great things. The time 
Paul spent in attaining learning was not lost, 
it made him fit for the Master’s use. 


II. Christ himself gave time to social life. 
He attended feasts, marriages, dinners. He 
was no recluse. He wants us to give time to 
fellowship, to the family, to home life. 


III. We need to give time to meditation. 
We are not in danger of placing over-emphasis 
on doing things, but we need to think more. 
John Wesley spent hours in meditation while 
riding on horseback from one appointment to 
another. May not we also improve idle mo- 
ments in some way? 


IV. Time should be given to prayer. Daniel 
prayed regularly, three times a day. It is 
good always to pray, everywhere, but we need 
these regular seasons of communion with God 
besides. We should never be too busy to give 
time to prayer. Praying is as essential as eat- 
ing. 

V. What time do we give to church-work? 
It would astonish us, if we counted it all up, 
to see how little time we give to the affairs of 
the Kingdom each week. 


(183) 


The Guide Through the Gate. (184) 
_ “So teach us to number our days, that we 
may apply our hearts to wisdom.” Psa. 90:12. 
“The longest day at last bends down to 
evening.” On Thursday vegins the new year 
of hope and victory. May we carry no hatred, 
no evil habit across the threshold of 1920. 
All enmities should lie in the grave of the 
buried past. 


I. Every to-morrow should be better than 
yesterday, crowning the soul with pardon and 
peace. It is thus that sorrow will be turned 
peat: gloom to gladness, the false to the 

II. One should never neglect or forget the 
presence of the Unchangeable One who walks 
with us all the way, leading us over dangerous 
places and guiding amid the mazes of mystery 
to his palace home. Continued communion with 
him can never exhaust the resources of his 
love, nor reach the limit of his thought, nor 
measure the beauty of his holiness, Infinity 
is his dwelling-place; without him there is no 
being inviting you to an eternal ideal, no 
face revealing the glory of the Father, no per- 
son who can tell you the secret of life, the 
purpose of the universe, or the way to heart 
satisfaction amid the unrest and disappoint- 
ments of time. 

III. He alone can preserve th oi 
and thy coming in from this fie ioe an 
even forevermore. He is the bread of life for 
soul hunger, the water of life for thirst. In 
him we are filled with all the fulness of God. 


So, hope-lit New Year, with thy joys uncertain, 
Whose unsolved mystery none may foretell, 
I calmly trust my God to lift the curtain; 
Safe in his love, for me ’twill all be well. 
—Rev. E. S. Caswell, D.D. 


Go Forward! (185) 
“Speak unto the children of Israel, that they 
go forward.” Ex. 14:15. 


No word of admonition was oftener heard 
during the great war than this: “Carry on.” 
It became an almost universal watchword 
among the English-speaking Allies, A gifted 
Englishwoman, left a widow with three chil- 
dren, lost two of her dear ones, but wrote to 
an American friend, “But we must go on.” 

I The command, “Go forward!” is of the 
very essence of victory. This is true in life as 
in war. “Faint, yet pursuing,” is the apostolic 
resolution. Unnumbered foes may surround 
us. Siren voices may sing their song of dal- 
liance. Our native inertia may dispose us to 
cease effort. But the prize is still before us, 
and so long as earth tempts us or eternity 
beckons with its perfect hope, our only safety 
is to keep our loins girded and go forward, 
however laboriously, however painfully, mak- 
ing sure that in our progress we leave behind 
no good that can be taken on with us. 


II. In the process of spiritual evolution God 
allows nothing good in old forms to be for- 
saken—all that is best is incorporated in the 
new. The best of Judaism is in Christianity. 
The best in the Old Testament is confirmed in 
the New. 

III. The best things in our earthly life are 
to be preserved for us in the life to come— 
faith and love. “Speak unto the children of 
Israel, that they go forward.’’—Rev. Charles C. 
Albertson, D.D. 


The Open Door. (186) 


“Behold, I have set before thee an open door. ’ 
Rev. 3:8. 

Endless ideals are open to every man, calling 
for his consecration and endeavor. No enemy 
can shut the doors of opportunity our Father 
has built into his household of worlds. 


I. Every door seems larger than the last, 
opening into vistas vaster and richer. Nothing 
is impossible or impassable with one who is 
girded by divine strength. 


In nature, the scientist is entering open doors 
of wondrous vision. How much more the Chris- 
tian sees in the realm of the supernatural. 
To-day, womanhood is passing over the thres- 
hold of greater usefulness and activity in larger 
life. Reformers are also realizing ideals that 
once were in the dim distance. Governments 
are anticipating grander achievements than 
ever before accomplished. Out of the lion- 
eater of war is coming forth sweetness and 
light. 

II. No human can shut God’s open doors. 
In heathendom, not doors but walls, whole 
sides, are falling down, inviting missionary ef- 
fort, educational privileges in the whole Chris- 
tian civilization. 

God reveals to the human mind the secret of 
the telegraph, the telephone and the wireless, 
that we may speak to each other as we whisper 
to him. What a wonderful privilege to enter 
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this gallery of communicatio 
with the world of mankind! eee ee 
III. Man is God’s pioneer, educated and en- 
dowed so he can discover his Maker and the 
mighty forces of His creation. Let us at this 
New Year time look for the far spiritual hori- 
zon, the possible attainments of man in morals 
devotion and heroism, more magical and mar- 
velous than the human mind can picture. In- 
finite possibilities are waiting our coming, glad 
to be entered upon, discovered and enjoyed.—C. 


Begin with God. (187) 

Begin the New Year with God. The begin- 
ning of the Bible is the right beginning of 
time and of all times. “In the beginning God.” 
If we begin with him, we shall the more easily 
go on with him. Taking the first step by his 
guidance will make it clear for us to take the 
next, and the next; until we have the habit of 
re with him always.—Robert E. Speer, 


New Year a New Way. (188) 


As we open another year and step out on the 
untrodden path, we are reminded of the words 
of Joshua’s officers to the people, “Ye have not 
passed this way heretofore.” It was a way 
unknown, and could only be traversed aright 
by the eyes of all resting upon “the Ark of 
the Covenant,” which was the sign for their 
movement—yes, their only sign. No longer 
the ark, but Christ, is the leader, and every 
eye must rest upon him, maintaining an unin- 
terrupted view; only thus will the New Year 
yield that which is good.—Rev. Joseph W. 
Kemp, D.D. 


New Year Renewal of Allegiance (189) 


In certain lands it once was, possibly in some 
countries it still is, the custom for loyal sub- 
jects of the chieftain or king to come at cer- 
tain intervals and renew their vows of. al- 
legiance. It is a wise plan followed through- 
out the world in Christian Endeavor societies 
to give all members opportunity at definite in- 
tervals to renew their pledge, a pledge of al- 
legiance to Jesus Christ. Many earnest Chris- 
tians make it a rule to rededicate themselves 
to Christian service at the beginning of each 
new year. Have you thought about your al- 
legiance to the King of kings as you have en- 
tered upon a new year of life? 


Is Jesus Christ King? Surely he is; but 
is he the King, the Ruler of our lives? If so, 
has our allegiance to him become lax? Have 


we yielded to him as fully as we might have 
done, letting him choose for us, direct our 
ways, determine our decisions? Have our lives 
been all that they might have been had we 
been in all respects loyal and faithful subjects 
of the King? Have we:seated him in the throne- 
room of our hearts as the undisputed ruler of 
our lives? To ask and answer such questions 
is a profitable exercise at all times, and never 
more fitting than at the change of the year 
when it is so common for men to determine 
that the future shall be better. Whether it 
is really better will depend upon the fullness 
of our allegiance to him for alone can bring 
out the best that is in us.—Presbyterian Ad- 


vance, 


Make a Friend. (190) 
Make a friend of the New Year by making 
a new friend in the New Year. Look about for 
some one to whom as the New Year begins you 
will be for Christ’s sake the friend that Christ 
himself would be and would have you be. We 
may be sure that there are many waiting for 
such a new friendship. 


Having Christ In the New Year. (191) 
While spending the day with a company of 
friends in the country, rambling through the 
woods and among the hills, a young woman 
picked up a bit of sweetbrier and stuck it in 
her bosom. She soon forgot that it was there. 
but all day long, wherever she went, she 
smelled the spicy fragrance, wondering whence 
it came. On every woodland path she found 
the same odor, though no sweetbrier was grow- 
ing there. On bare fields and rocky hills and 
in deep gorges, as the party strolled about, the 
air seemed laden with the sweet smell. As the 
party went home on the boat the odor was 
still present, and she thought some one must 
have a bouquet of sweetbrier, never dreaming 
that it was she who had it. When she went 
to her room that night, there was the sweet- 
brier tucked away in her dress, where she had 
carried it unconsciously all day. “How good 
it would be,” she said to herself, as she closed 
her eyes, “if I could. carry such a sweet spirit 
in my breast, that every one I meet should 
seem lovely!” 

Every beautiful life, because of its nature 
and essence, as in the case of the sweetbrier, 
possesses the inherent quality of sweetness, 
which is not sensed by the olfactory nerve, but 
by the discerning instinct of the soul, saved or 
unsaved. We may not be conscious of any 
beauty of life or fragrance of spirit in our- 
selves, but an experience of fellowship with 
Christ, to the effect that our life is hid with 
him in God, will keep us in conscious possession 
of the fruit of the Spirit, which is love, joy, 
peace, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance, and all the other good things 
promised in the gospel. 

Let us take Christ with us into the New 
Year. 


New Year Wishing. (192) 


The air is full of wishes expressed in pleasing 
tones and printed in harmonious colors. It 
seems that the world is essentially good- 
natured after all. The morning prayers may 
be more joyous than vespers as the latter are 
pressed out of the bitter experiences of a day, 
but the doxology as fittingly closes the second 
service as the earlier. 
“Not what we wish, but what we want 

Oh! let thy grace supply 
The good we ask’d in mercy grant, 

The ill, though ask’d, deny.” 


Herrick wrote out of a full heart these lines. 

The spirit of co-operation’is needed to real- 
ize these wishes. The true man does not focalize 
his cheer about one date—he diffuses it through- 
out the whole year. Says Dr. R. W. Dale: “We 
ask God to forgive us for our evil thoughts, 
and evil temper, but rarely, if ever, ask him 
to forgive us our sadness. Joy is regarded as 
a happy accident of our Christian life, an orna- 
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ment and a luxury, rather than a duty.—Chris- 
tian Intelligencer. 


Happy New Year. (193) 
St. Patrick sang the one song for a Happy 
New Year: 
“Christ, as a light 
Illumine and guide me! 
Christ, as a shield, o’ershadow and cover me! 
Christ be under me! Christ be over me! 
Christ be beside me 
On left hand and right! 
Christ be before me, behind me, about me! 
Christ this day be within and without me! 


* “Christ, the lowly and meek, 
Christ, the All-Powerful, be 
In the heart of each to whom I speak, 
In the mouth of each who speaks to me! 
In all who draw near me, 
Or see me or hear me!” 


The New Year Presence (194) 
When Wesley lay dying he gathered himself 
together and cried, “The best of all is that 
God is with us.” That was the lesson of his 
long life. He realized that God was with him. 
And that is perhaps the simplest lesson of the 
book of Psalms. It teaches us that God is 
with us. It shows us that the door is open 
to his house, and we can approach him as 
children come to a father and tell him all our 
story. God is with us. There is never a day 
when he forgets us, even if we forget him. He 
is with us to win us from sin and selfishness. 
He is with us to make us strong in trial and 
temptation. Let us try to be with him, on his 
side, fighting for right and for good throughout 
the whole of this New Year. 


Threshold of the New Year. (195) 

We are standing on the threshold, we are in the 
opened door, 

We are treading on a border land we have never 
trod before: 

Another year is opening, and another year is 
gone, 

We have passed the darkness of the night; we 
are in the early morn; 

We have left the fields behind us o’er which 
we scattered seed; 

We pass ee the future which none of us can 
read, 

The corn among the weeds, the stones, the 
surface mould, 

May a a partial harvest; we hope for Sixty- 
old. 

Then hasten to fresh labor, to thresh, and reap 
and sow, : 

Then bid the new year welcome, and let the 

er ee year ee 

en gather a our vigor i 

tego y gor, press forward in 


And let this be your motto, “For God 
the Right.” ae 


—The Advance. 


New Year Resolves, (196) 

A great deal of contempt is cast upon New 
Year’s resolutions but Charles Lamb said 
that a man must be a very bad man, or a very 
ignorant one, who does not make a good resolu- 
tion on New Year’s day. Very often such reso- 


lutions end in being merely resolves, but the 
very desire to do better and the wish to amend 
carries a blessing with it. The momentary 
pause in the busy occupations gives time for 
thought which in many cases must lead to 
nobler methods of life-—N. H. Snyder. 


“The Human Fly.” (197) 


A fellow of daring soul and prehensile fin- 
gers has astonished the metropolis by climbing 
the rough exteriors of our skyscrapers to the 
astonishment of a gaping crowd. A tinge of 
patriotism has been given the strange feat by 
offerings for some worthy cause. Pope sang: 


“Why has not a man a microscopic eye? " 
For this plain reason, Man is not a a 


Our citizens have an air of hurry about 
them, yet how much is lost by this weird per- 
formance. An American humorist said, “Time 
passes. It has a way of passing.” Compute 
the time equation alone. Perhaps 5,000 persons 
spent on the average of twenty minutes to 
view this hair-raising show. The lightning 
calculator knows that this is for the multitude 
named 1,666 hours. To stop the Knickerbockers 
for a minute at noon for prayer is a call to a 
religious life to some and a cultivation of 
ritualism to others. This human fly has few 
imitators and for this reason may be forgiven 
this intrusion on our schedule. The fact is 
our hustle is a sort of camouflage. If we are 
not busy we want the people to think we are 
and this freak has just knocked the deception 
off our metropolitan streets. We have time for 
anything out of the ordinary! The common- 
place alone must be sidetracked.—Christian In- 
telligencer. 


. New Year Day. (198) 
When the Romans chose the double-faced 
Janus, the janitor of heaven, as the guardian 
of that day, because he watched over the be- 
ginnings of everything, they chose an apt sym- 
bol, for he looked backward over the past and 
forward upon the days to come. Even the most 
light-hearted must reflect at such times and the 
effect of reflection is usually salutary. The 
want of reflection is characteristic of many 
Americans, and it is well that there sometimes 
comes a break in the busy affairs of life when 
men may pause and take note of their lives, 
whether they are being spent ill or well, and 
whether they are steering their course in right 
directions.—_N. H. Snyder. 


Lost a Day. (199) 
When Titus Vespasian, who conquered Jeru- 
salem, returned to Rome, he was sitting one 
night at supper and suddenly remembered that 
he had done no good deed that day. ‘“My 
friends,” he said, “I have lost a day.” We 
hate to lose anything—a dollar, a watch, any- 
thing—yet we lose, without thinking, time, 
which is more valuable than gold. New Year’s 
a is a good time to remind ourselves of this 
act. 


A New Year Thought. (200) 

In France there is a wayside cross that car- 

ries this inscription: “He is dead for us; 
let us live for Him.” 
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New Year Talk to Children. (201) 
It is said that Queen Elizabeth, on her death- 
bed, said that she would give half her kingdom 
for an hour’s time. In youth we say, “There 
is time enough” for everything. We are like 
a boy that suddenly comes into a fortune and 
gets a bankbook for the first time. He thinks 
that he is rich forever, and that he never can 
spend the money. But in a few years the 
money is gone, wasted, thrown away. Time, 
like money, is not inexhaustible for us. It 
has an end, and when that end comes we shall 
discover that time is tremendously valuable. 
We must spend time. We cannot escape that 
necessity. We should see that we get value for 
it when it is spent. And we shall get value only 
if we spend our time in accordance with the will 
of God. We are young now, and the years seem 
endless. Let us not forget that when they are 
done we should be able to point to achieve- 
ments to prove that we have made good use 
of our time.—Christian Endeavor World. 


“Live To-day.” (202) 
Upon the pulpit of the Metropolitan Church 
at Washington lies the Bible from which John 
Wesley read his text to crowds and mobs, and 
in later years to more orderly congregations. 
It was printed in 1655, and is still in a good 
state of preservation. Upon the fiy-leaf, in 
Mr. Wesley’s handwriting, are the words, ‘Live 
to-day.” Suggestive words. Good New Year 
motto.—H. 


Utilizing the Waste. (2038) 

On the floor of the gold-working room in the 
United States Mint at Philadelphia there is a 
wooden lattice-work which is taken up when 
the floor is swept, and the fine particles of 
gold-dust, thousands of dollars yearly, are 
thus saved. 

So every successful man has a kind of net- 
work to catch “the raspings and parings of 
existence, those leavings of days and wee bits 
of hours” which most people sweep into the 
waste of life. 

“While the students at.Andover were waiting 
for breakfast at the boarding-house,” said a 
lady, “the rest of the young men would stand 
chaffing each other; but Joseph Cook, if there 
were only a half-minute to spare, would turn 
to the big dictionary in the corner of the 
room, and learn the synonyms of a word, or 
search out its derivation.” It is a cheap thing 
to say that Joseph Cook evidently swallowed 
the dictionary, and cheap people often make the 
remark; but our age has not produced many 
nobler geniuses, nor a more magnificent speci- 
men of true self-culture. 

At this New Year season is a good time to 
resolve on utilizing the waste. 


One Good Resolve. (204) 


Among the good resolutions for the New 
Year there should be a definite determination 
to read and study the Word of God more sys- 
tematically and regularly than ever before. 
Daily devotional readings of the Bible and 
daily communion with God are essential to 
spiritual growth and the development of ro- 
bust spiritual characters.——The Christian Ob- 
server. 


Having Time No Aid to Using Time. (205) 
One man has just as much time as another. 
Every man has all the time there is, and no 
man can have any more than that for the 
most important work in the world. But one 
man uses time for what he wants to do, 
whether he can find the time or not, while 
another man waits for more time, which never 
comes. One man sees or hears of a book that 
he hopes to find time to read, but he has se 
much to do that he cannot find the time. An- 
other man wants to know about that book and 
its contents, and he reads it without finding 
time for its reading. Yet it is not that the one 
who waits for more time for the reading has 
more important work than the other to do 
meanwhile, or that he reads more carefully 
when he does read. One simply waits for time 
for the reading, the other reads without hav- 
ing the time. Until a man will use time with- 
out having it, he is not likely to use time when 
he does have it—Sunday School Times. 


Our Treasury of Time. (206) 


Benjamin Franklin was a printer, having no 
time for reading or study except such as he 
could command before and after each day’s 
work was done, and such as he could save 
from the hours allotted to meals. He said, 
“Leisure is time for doing something useful; 
this leisure the diligent man will obtain, but 
the lazy man never; for a life of leisure and 
a life of laziness are two things.” 

He could say with Cicero, ‘Even my leisure 
hours have their occupation.” Cicero thought 
that many around him wasted time enough upon 
amusements to make them learned and in- 
fluential, were it improved; and he said, 
“What others give to public shows and en- 
tertainments, to festivity, to amusements, nay, 
even to mental and bodily rest, I give to study 
and philosophy.’”—W. M. Thayer. 


Odd Moments. (207) 


Elihu Burritt attributed his first success in 
self-improvement, not to genius, which he dis- 
claimed, but simply to the careful employment 
of those invaluable fragments of time called 
“off moments.” While working and earning his 
living as a blacksmith, he mastered some eigh- 
teen ancient and modern languages, and twenty- 
two European dialects. Another New Year 
lesson. 


Redeeming the Time. (208) 


In Ephesians 5:16, Paul speaks of “Redeem- 
ing the time because the days are evil.” The 
word “redeeming” here means to purchase, to 
buy up from the possession of any one, and 
then to redeem, to set free, as from service. 

We may redeem our time, first, in gaining 
useful knowledge; second, in doing good to 
others; third, in employing it for the purpose 
of gaining an honest livelihood for ourselves 
and family; fourth, in prayer and self examina- 
tion to make the heart better; fifth, in seeking 
to redeem time from all who would waste it. 

There is time enough wasted to secure the 
salvation of souls that are now in sin and 
away from God, when, if it had been improved 
in the right way, they would have been saved. 
Time enough is wasted to do all that is needful 
to be done to spread religion around the world 
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and save the race. We should endeavor to 
redeem our time for the same reasons that are 
suggested by the apostle, ‘Because the days 
are evil.’—E. Raymond. 


Our Indebtedness. (209) 
About two centuries ago, a great sun-dial 
was reared in All Souls’ College, Oxford, Eng- 
land, the largest and noblest dial, it is said, 
in the whole kingdom. Over the long pointer 
were written, in letters of gold, the Latin words, 
referring to the hours, “Pereunt et imputantur.” 
Literally the meaning is, “They perish, and are 
set down to our account”; or, as they have been 
rendered in terser phrase, “They are wasted, 
and are added to our debt.” 


It is said that these words on the dial have 
exerted a wonderful influence on the boyhood 
of many of the distinguished men who have 
received their training at Oxford, stimulating 
them to the most conscientious use of the goiden 
hours as they passed, and bearing fruit in long 
lives of faithfulness and earnestness.—Sun- 
day School Times. 


New Year Motto. 
Yesterday is gone. 
To-morrow is uncertain. 
The passing moment is the only time we 
possess. 


(210) 


Thoughts for New Year Day. 

Chilo, one of the seven sages, was asked to 
say what is the hardest thing for a man to do. 
He replied: “To use and employ a man’s time 
well.”—Brooks. 


Happiness. (212) 
We may pray for happiness all we will, but 


our prayer will not be heard if we do not do 
the things that bring happiness. No farmer 
expects to get a harvest without sowing. Pray- 
ing will not help him if he does not sow his 
seed. This year can be happy for us if we do 
the things that bring happiness. What are 
these things? They may be embraced in two 
words: following Jesus. Act in His spirit of 
kindness, and joy will follow. Maltbie D. Bab- 
cock had this rule: “When I want to speak let 
me think first, Is it true? Then, Is it kind? 
Then, Is it necessary?” 


The Way to a Happy New Year. (213) 


An old reliable rule for making a happy 
new year is to find some good work to do for 
others and do it with all the heart. 

In Rochester, N. Y., for many years a chil- 
dren’s hospital was conducted in a rather small 
way. There were no funds with which to en- 
large it. One year the city’s “Ad Club” was 
invited to the hospital for luncheon. The men 
were taken through the wards and shown the 
tots, sick and pale, in their tiny cots. The visi- 
tors were told that without increased funds the 
work for the babies must be curtailed. The 
men were moved. They started a publicity 
campaign. They opened a babies’ bank in the 
city. They shouted so loudly that all the city 
soon knew of the needs of the work. And they 
raised $100,000 for the hospital. They took hold 
with their hearts. 

There are needy to be helped, sick persons 
to be visited, children’s hospitals to which we 
can send gifts, old people’s homes to which 
we can bring good cheer. The happy Christian 
is the busy Christian. The busy worker is the 
successful worker. This is the way to a 
“happy new year.’—Christian Endeavor World. 


eee oe 


PRAYER MEETING DEPARTMENT 


The Mid-Week Service. 

In one of Henry James’ earlier books, Roderick 
Hudson, a dissipated young American artist, 
goes abroad to study in Rome, and while there 
tales of his wild life, brought to his mother liv- 
ing here with her stepdaughter in New England, 
alarm them. By and by they take ship and go 
over to see what is to be done, and the first 
time he meets them he turns and says: “fotver. 
what makes you look so odd? Your face has 
changed its expression.” His stepsister, Mary, 
says very simply, “Your mother has been doing 
a good deal of praying;” and at once the young 
artist replies, “Well, it makes a very good face, 
very interesting, very solemn. There are some 
very fine lines in it.” His mother had not been 
praying for a change in her appearance. She 
had been praying with all the earnestness of her 
soul for that son.—Rev. H. S. Coffin, D. D 

I. THE FLEETING YEARS, 
Psa. 90. 
- Expository Notes. 

This psalm has been characterized by Dr, Mc- 
Laren as the “grandest piece of religious poetry 
in the world. The somber magnificence of its 
sad and stately phrases befits the dirge of a 
world,” the hymn of eternity. 

The psalm falls into three parts: Vs. 1-6, 
Contrzst between the eternal life of God and 
the evanescent life of man; vs. 7-12, Cause of 
brevity of human life, man’s iniquities; vs, 13-17 
Prayer for the favor of God. oe y 

V.1. Lord. Not the covenant name, Jehovah, 


- but the word that 


“suggests the Ruler of the 


world.” 

V. 3. Destruction; margin, dust. Compare 
Gen. 3:19. 

V. 4. It=—the thousand years. “When a thou- 


sand years have gliued by, to God it seems no 
longer than one day’’—not even a day, only 
three or four hours. 

V.5. Flood. Man’s life passes like the wreck- 
age swept on by the raging torrent of a sudden 
freshet in the mountain ravine, 

Vv. 7 Anger—wrath, This is the cause of 
the brevity of man’s life—it is cut short by the 
displeasure of God. 

V. 8. iniquities—sins, 
sons of the wrath of God. 

Vv. 9. As a sigh. We miss the picturesque 
phrase of the A. V., “as a tale that told,” but the 
Revision is much more expressive of the idea. 

Vv. 10. Even though we reach the high point 

of seventy or eighty years, it means only so 
much toil and trouble. 
_V. 12. Number our days. Keep track of them, 
like the calendars which say each day, so many 
days past and so many yet to come of the year, 
_ v.13. Return O Jehovah. The covenant name 
is More appealing here. Returmu—as if the Lord 
had turned his back upon Israel and departed 
from them. 

How long? “A pathetic cry from lips which 
have been declaring that their time of speech 
is so short.” Wilt thou come in our day? 

Vv. 14. In the morning. Israel is still in the 


And these are the rea- 
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night of sorrow. Rejoice. 
forcible, “shout for joy.” 


V. 15. May our future glad é 
2 ee s ness equal our past 


V. 16. Thy work. The Lord’ i 
pele ord’s providence upon 


Work-glory. Let thy providence and majesty 
appear to thy servants and abide upon their 


children, 
Instead of the “beauty” of the 


The Hebrew is more 


“A AS os Sila 
BV e, e gracious kindliness, or favor, o 
Lord is what the psalmist is praving ie ns 
me of our hands. The ordinary tasks of 

Establish. Men dread to think that the re- 
sults of years of hard work may be lost. 

After all the sorrow and trouble suggested in 
the psalm, the writer desires of God not rest 
and blessedness but vision and the opportunity 
of doing successful, enduring work. These two 
verses, 16, 17, were once a part of an early 
service of the English Church and were sung 
in English homes by the devout laity at six in 
the morning before the members of the house- 
hold went to their daily toil. The psalm has 
been a part of the English burial service since 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
_As the body of John Hampden, English pat- 
riot who. was killed in their Civil War, was 
brought into his parish church by a band of 
his own soldiers, they sang the opening verses 
of this psalm. 

Isaac Watt’s hymn—one of the finest in the 
English language—“O God, our help in ages 
past,” is a paraphrase of the first half-dozen 
verses of this psalm. This hymn was sung in 
Westminster Abbey at the funeral of William 
Gladstone. 

Despite the funereal associations of the hymn, 
the stately dignity of its phrases and the sol- 
emn magnificence of its imagery prevent it from 
seeming mournful or gloomy. Besides it ends in 
a burst of sunshine, for we feel sure that the 
favor of the Lord was granted in answer to the 
psalmist’s prayer. 

Plan for Our Meeting. 


This is an appropriate psalm for the New 
Year. The references to the eternal God and 
to the brevity of human life and to the swiftly 
passing years are appreciated more as one stands 
at the close of the year. We feel an inclination 
to “number our days” in the coming year. The 
twelfth verse is a good motto for the new year. 
It recalls the ancient sun-dial motto, The hours 
pass and are laid to our account. 

The last petition appeals to men at the be- 
ginning of the year when they are starting new 
enterprises, or trying to put new force into 
their regular plans. An encouraging point to 
be made is that good work is never entirely 
lost. It will appear in future generations if 
not in our own. 


Il. THE HOUSE OF THE LORD. 
Psa, 122. 
Expository Notes. 

This psalm expresses the thoughts of one, liv- 
ing in the country, as he goes up to Jerusalem 
to one of the great Jewish feasts. He hegins 
with his joy at the suggestion of the making of 
a party to travel together from his village. He 
says nothing of the journey, but refers to their 
delight and awe at realizing that they are really 
standing within the walls of the holy city. As 
they look around they see a well-built city, no 
rough open places as if the city nad just started, 
and no devastated districts as after an invasion. 
But the chief attraction of Jerusalem in the 
psalmist’s eyes is that it is the center of the 
worship of Jehovah for the nation. Because of 
this he prays for peace and prosperity upon 
the city and its inhabitants. 

The question has been asked, Why should 
men attend the public worship of God? Is it 
commanded in the Scriptures? What is the atti- 
tude of the Bible towards attendance upon 
church services? Let us look at a few refer- 
ences to social, public worship. The Hebrew 
psalmists frequently call upon men and even 
angels to worship Jehovah. j 

Psa, 29:1, 2. Here the psalmist is calling upon 
the celestial hosts to worship. He takes it for 
granted that the worship on earth is a type of 
that in heaven, so the picture in his mind is of 
the pomp and glory of the ritualistic worship 
of the Temple, the magnificence of the gorgeous 


vestments of the priests. Possibly our instinct 
of going to church in our best attire is well 
founded. 

Psa, 84:1-4, 7, 10. This is another classic il- 
lustration of the Hebrew longing for communion 
with God in his temple. There are at least two 
oft-quoted sentences in these verses. Any one 
who has attended service in any Chautauqua 
open-air auditorium and noticed the sparrows 
flying in and out under the roof to their nests 
among the rafters, has repeated verse three to 
himself with a new sense of its meaning. Verse 
ten is the supreme expression of the wisest 
choice. “The least degree of fellowshin with 
God has delight superior to the greatest measure 
of worldly jovs.” 

Psa. 96:8. This adds the thought of a material 
offering to the spiritual reverence and worship. 

Isa, 2:3. Isaiah adds a reason and a result. 
The worshippers will go to the house of God 
that he may learn of the law of God. If Jehovah 
teaches the people of his ways, they will walk 
in them. 

Heb. 10:25. The call of the psalmists to so- 
cial worship is repeated in the New Testament 
by the author of Hebrews. This is a call to con- 
tinuance in well-doing—evidently the prophet’s 
appeal had been heeded in the past. 

Acts 2:42; 20:7; 1 Cor. 16:2. We see that while 
the early Christians changed the day, they kept 
the old custom of assembling together to pray 
and to give—a spiritual and a material offering 
to the Lord. 

Plan for Our Meeting. 

Another chance to hear an unfamiliar voice in 
the prayer meeting. Ask timid persons or youth 
who would otherwise take no part in the meet- 
ing to read these references, the pastor com- 
menting on each as read. 

Topics for discussion... Why do we attend 
church? Why should we attend church? What 
has been the effect upon ourselves of such at- 
tendance? 

Thoughts on the Theme. 


The church may not be the only place where 
man may profitably spend Sunday, 

Of course it is not. 

Nevertheless it is one of the very best places. 

It has been well tried. 

It has been knocked about badly by slackers 
and by enemies. ; 

It is the target for every fellow with a chip 
on his shoulder or a grouch in his system. 

It is too narrow for some and too broad for 
others. 

All this is perfectly natural, in fact, inevitable, 
since the church is based upon spiritual prin- 
ciples, which are admittedly difficult to fully 
understand, let alone follow. 

In spite of all this, the Church is a mighty 
force in the nation for keeping people toned up 
to high levels of thinking and acting. 

It has kept the affairs of the Moral Governor 
before the attention of his pé@ople. 

It has been the force behind the building of 
homes for orphans, unfortunates, deficient, de- 
mented and aged. 

It has always been the backer and often the 
starter of philanthropic enterprises. 


The church is easy to slam and hard to re- 
place. : : 

Kick if you like, but you will be wiser and 
happier to back it.—Theodore Roosevelt. 

; Ill. THE SOULWS HIGH COST OF LIVING. 
Mark 8:34-37; John 12:25; Luke 17:33; Matt. 
13:45, 46. 

Expository Notes. 


Over and over Jesus tells his disciples that life, 


al life, the life of the soul, not the body, is ot 
pee valuable things it 


great value. And like all ) 1 
costs high, but it is worth the price. It can’t 
be gotten cheaply. For it one must pay self- 


denial, painful effort, worldly possessions, even 
bodily life. It can only be gotten at high cost. 
Upon the topic, “The Soul’s High C ost of Liv- 
ing,” an éditorial in the Continent says: 
“Self-Preservation is Nature’s First Law.” 
Amid the wreckage left by the war have vou 
yet looked at the broken fragments of this’ for- 
merly universal maxim? 
It seems amazing now that men who knew 
men could ever have accepted as implicitly as 
they did a proposition so ill founded. For really 
it had never been true that saving his own life 
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was the first thing that the normal man thought 
of in a crisis. Ber 

And when the war thrust men by the millions 
into the most terrific crisis that had ever been 
known, the instinct for taking care of ores 
own safety proved to be neither first nor second, 
but very low and remote among men’s native 
impulses. : 

The circumstance is one for Christian teachers 
to take account of. The proverb has long served 
as cover for a lot of indolence and cowardice. 
But now people can no longer call their moral 
ducking and dodging “natural,” and other folks 
may call it craven. ; ; 

Courage is not typically a dare-devil delight 
in danger. The sensible soldier is not ashamed 
to be cautious when caution deducts nothing 
from his fidelity to duty. But he fairly hurls 
himself into danger when danger and duty con- 
front him together. He won’t be safe at the 
price of shirking. Here is the instinctive sense 
of all men actually manly: } 

Life is not a thing to be saved but a thing 
to be spent, to be spent on something worth the 
expenditure, 

Every man knows that he cannot in any broad 
and final sense save his life anyhow. A piece of 
it is lost to him every minute. The time is com- 
ing when it will all be gone. , 

Prudence therefore tells one to put his life 
fund to the best use while he can. On small 
things he is wise if he lays out the least of it 
that he can get by with. But when he comes 
to big values, rated high by the.common judg- 
ment of mankind now and in the past, it is just 
as prudent to spend lavishly while he has the 
chance, 

With impressive unanimity the race of men 
from age to age have been agreed that truth, 
honesty, honor, fidelity and trustworthiness are 
supreme values for which, if need arises, a man 
had better fling in the whole of his life on the 
instant rather than to suffer loss of them by 
letting the moment of purchase pass. Some 
things come high, but we must have them at 
any cost. 

As the example and teaching of Jesus have 
taken wider effect, there has been brought in 
the additional idea of service to one’s fellows 
as a still nobler reason for paying out the treas- 
ure of life unstintedly. 

Thus rationally the question before a man in 
any circumstances of urgent obligation is 
whether he can afford to be safe. 

Plainly he cannot if his safety would forfeit 
the character of a truthful, faithful, useful hu- 
man soul or cost his neighbors harm or iniustice 
or degradation which his peril might avert. 

That these principles are not ideas of romance 
drawn from a fantastic past or a dreaming pres- 
ent is sufficiently attested by recurring once 
more to recent fighting records of American 
youth, 

Not one in a thousand of these young soldiers 
and sailors formulated a philosophy out of the 
impulses on which they acted. but the imnulees 
were there none the less, a spontaneous evidence 
that human nature is just as keen as ever for 
seeing and seizing things worth more than life. 

These gallant lads wanted to live, of course, 
but they did not want to live with consciences 
that called them cowards, with memories that 
accused them of having failed when they were 
trusted, with remorse for comrades who might 
have lived except for their faithlessness or tim- 
idity, with undying regrets for some noble serv- 
ice they refused. 

When the brave young aviator turneq and 
dreve his plane into deliberate collision with 
the German who was pursuing his comrade, he 
could not have had time to weigh the values of 
that act of sacrifice. But the judgments on 
which that sacrifice was based were already in- 
corporated so completely in his soul that their 
force controlled him without reflection. 

And that judgment was that the man who de- 
serted a comrade and saved himself at a com- 
rade’s expense utterly broke the first law not 
of nature but of manhood. 

As between putting all his life into one quick 
moment of comradely faithfulness and preserv- 
ing himself at the cost of endless self-contempt 
to follow, the choice the heroic aviator made in 
a trice too quick for thought was the only 
choice which deepest thinking could ever render 
rational. 


then, commissioned to preach 
the dictum of Jesus, “Whosoever would have his 
life shall lose it,” need not come gingerly to 
the world with his uncompromising principle. 
The world knows it already, It knows what 
the very form of Jesus’ words implies—that the 
effort to save what is constantly slipping 
through a man’s fingers is hopeless of itself. 

The task of the church, therefore, igs not to 
convince men that life must be spent. They are 
spending it everywhere and constantly—spend- 
ing it foolishly, recklessly, aimlessly, resultless- 
ly. The tremendous task of the church is to 
arrest blind, silly, passionate waste of life and 
persuade men of a more profitable outlay. 

The kingiom of God must be exalted in the 
sight of men until its claims are as actual as 
the claims of nation or civil society for a 
man’s loyalty, his devotion and his service— 
until the shame of failing the purposes of God 
in his church shall be as keenly real as the 
shame of failing God in “liberating strife.” 

And the glory of doing the things that make 
life good and wholesome for other men, at 
whatever cost to one’s self, must be set out in 
lines of actuality so strone that it will com- 
mand the natural instinct of heroism in the hu- 
man heart precisely as the call of battle did. 

Comradeship in the church must be invested 
with the same sacredness of obligation which 
attached itself to comradeship in army and 
navy. 

Jesus said that the kingdom of heaven was a 
pearl of such great price that a man should 
sell all that he had to buy it. 

And the main thing for the church just now 
is to exhibit the lure of that pearl’s beauty to 
the world. 


The church, 


IV. STEWARDSHIP. 

Psa, 8:6-8: Psa. 24:1- Hag 2:83 4) Cor, de2dle=Ze. 
Deut. $:14-13, 17, L8s==1 Cor, 451 2s teet. 
4:10—Psa, 116:12; Matt. 22:21; Luke 16:2. 
Expository Notes. 

Ownership. Psa. 8:6-8. Man sees that he pos- 
sesses and increasingly controls the earth. If 
he needs any other justification than possession 
for thinking that the earth is his, with the 
psalmist he says that the Lord arranged it so. 
Hag. 2:8; Psa. 24:1. But possession is not 
necessarily ownership. Prophet and psalmist 
united in telling the Hebrew that the real owner 

of the earth and its contents was Jehovah. 

1 Cor, 3:21 Le.—23. Then the New Testament 
apostle takes up the strain and explains the 
seeming paradox. “All things are yours,” says 
Paul, adding, “and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is 
God’s.” So we get again to the ultimate owner- 
ship. A slave may own many things; but he 
belongs to his master, and so all that he pos- 
sesses is his master’s. 

Dr. John F. Goucher says: “Everything which 
One possesses is either a bestowment, having 
its source outside the recipient, or it is an 
achievement through the use of forces or ma- 
terial which the user did not originate. How- 
ever large personal investment, nothing which 
any one has is his own independent creation. 
Whatever his possessions or accumulations, no 
man has originated a new force, or created a 
new element.” 

Deut. 8:11-13, 17, 18. Long ago it was recog- 
nized that the possession of much of this world’s 
goods tended to make a man conceited and arro- 
gant. Here is an ancient warning to the man 
of great wealth that he forget not whence came 
his skill and business ability. “What hast thou 
that thou didst not receive?” is also Paul’s 
shrewd question. 

God’s ownership has been illustrated the last 
few years, by the claim of the state to control 
and demand the incomes of men of wealth. In 
one of the displays at the Columbus Centenary 
Exposition, an electric sign said: Possession is 
not ownership. Following this was read: 

John D. Rockefeller, annual income, $60,000,- 
000; income tax, $38,000,000. Andrew Carnegie, 
annual income, $16,000,000; income tax, $6,000,- 
000. Henry Ford, annual income, $5,000,000; in- 
come tax, $3,000,000. 

The last sign said: 

“God’s sovereign ownership implies man’s 
stewardship.” 

The practice of this radical taxation, which 
special war emergencies have thrust upon the 
government, constitutes what James R. Joy 
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cals, “The greatest sermon ever reach 
stewardship now going on this SeUntr No 
only have we discovered that our material pos- 
sessions no man may call his own, that wealth 
of every form is held at the call of the nation, 
but the government has claimed men’s time and 
ability, which have been freely given. The 
dollar-a-year men” have added a new phrase 
to the American language. 
The government has demanded of us the sac- 
rifice of that which we value immeasurably 
above all property or treasure—our sons—and 
we cid not complain. 
Stewardship. 1 Cor. 4:1, 2. 
ship be acknowledged, recognize him as the 
Giver of all good, then ask, Why were these 
gifts bestowed upon man? The answer comes, 
oe ced 40 eucerer God’s purposes. Men are 
Ss. and a steward n ili 
a mttinin ese da needs not only ability 
1 Pet. 4:10. Each has his own gift. 
need measure himself bv his neighbor. 
The Northwestern Christian Advocate says: 
The idea of stewardship is really a pervasive 
and fundamental principle underlying the com- 


Let God’s owner- 


None 


mand to glorify God in every act of life. The 
obligation JS a@ very broad one, covering the 
whole of life—our health and strength, our so- 


cial opportunities, our educational advantages, 
our religious privileges, as well as our material 
possessions. All these things are to be man- 
aged and administered in the interest of the 
real Owner.” 

Responsibility. 
thing due from us. 
gain. 

Matt, 22:21. Seme men are very punctilious 
regarding business honor; will they act the same 
concerning religious dues? To Caesar? Yes. 
To-God also, 

Luke 16:2. Some day to all, just and unjust, 
comes the call, Render an account of thy stew- 
ardship. 


Dr. McLaren says: “Tt is hard for us to keep 
fresh the feeling that all which we are and have 
is given to us, and that not for ourselves, but 
for God. The beginning of evil is the weak- 
ening of that sense of responsibility, and the 
dawning of the dream that we are our own.” 

All our present life here is a stewardship, 
preparatory to larger work yonder. The whole 
of our earthly career is the exercise of steward- 
ship in regard to all the gifts with which we 
have been entrusted, that we may develop our- 
selves and acquire new powers. 


Psa, 116:12. There is some- 
This is not a one-sided bar- 


Week of Prayer for the Churches 


Proposed by The Federal Council-of the Churches of Christ in America. 


Jonuary 4-11. 19290 
GENERAL TOPIC—‘AN AWAKENED CHURCH 

Sunday, January 4—The Chureh, Awakened 
by Her New Opportunities. 

“The church is today face to face with the 
greatest opportunities-in her history. She looks 
into such vistas of service and victory as she 
has never seen before. Countless millions of 
hands—empty, wounded, bleeding hands—are 
stretched out to her for help. Millions of voices 
cry to her from up and down the shores of 
earth. “We have lost our way, and the night 
is dark! We hunger! We thirst! We are naked 
and cold! Take us back to our Father! Give 
us God!” 


“Will the church answer the cry? Will she 
meet the need? SHE WILL IF SHE PRAYS. 
To your knees, O Israel.” 

Texts Suggested for Sermons and Addresses. 

Isa. 52:1; Rev. 3:9; Esther 4:14; John 4:35-36; 
Mark 6:34, 37; Acts 16:9, 10. 

Monday, January 5—The Church Awakened. by 
Self Examinstion. 

“Who shall make America fit to stand at the 
top of the world—America with her divided 
homes, her desecrated Sabbaths, ner neglected 
churches, her broken laws. Her monster cities 
are filling up with an alien population who 
know little of her language and less of the 
spirit of her laws. There are forty-five million 
people in our country above the age of child- 
hood who do not belong to any church organiza- 
tion at all. Our own country has hecome a 
great mission — field, Who shall Chrictianize 
America? It must be a church tremendously 
in earnest and one which has discovered again 
the New Testament exercise of intercession in 
the power of the Spirit. Miracles of the Holy 
Ghost will be needed; and God will not trust 
them to any but a praying church.” 

Thankszgiving—That God has made it possible 
for Christian America to minister to the ma- 
terial, moral and spiritual needs of the world. 

Confession—That this hour of supreme op- 
portunity and responsibility finds our leader- 
ship as a nation, weakened by racial and class 
hatreds, by industrial strife and selfish indulg- 
ence, by blindness and indifference to the mani- 
fest leadings of God. 

Prayer—That there may be awakened among 
us a new sense of moral responsibility. That 
our political leaders may rise to heights of 
Christian statesmanship, especially with respect 
to temperance and other social needs. That 
the church may be purified and empowered for 
moral and spiritual leadership. 

Suggested Scripture Readings—Matt_ 5:13-20, 
29-30 and 6:19-24; James 5:1-9; Isa. 55; Psa. 33. 
Tuesday, Jc:nuary 6—The Church, Awakened by 

a Vision of the World’s Need. ' 

“Surely the future looks black engugh, yet it 
holds a hope, a single hope. One, and one 
power only, can arrest the descent and save us 


. . » If the world is to be saved from destruc- 
tion—physical no less than spiritual destruction 
Sait will be saved alone by the Christian relig- 
ion.” 

“Let the church turn her throne of opportunity 
into a throne of intercession and victory will 
come.” 

Thenksgiving—That the inexhaustible riches 
of Jesus Christ, are available for the world’s 
need. That nothing is impossible with God. 

Confession—That the greatness of the need 
and the magnitude of the task have awakened 
fears and fostered doubt. : k 

Prayer—That the church may make new dis- 
ecoveries of the adequacy and faithfulness of 
Jesus Christ. That missionary zeal may be in- 
creased in the church and that all missionaries 
and co-workers at home and abroad may be 
filled with the knowledge of his will in all 
wisdom and spiritual understanding. That the 
church may be led on unfil the Christian con- 
quest of the world is complete and final. 

Suesesteq Scrinture Readings—Matt. 25:31- 
46; Rev. 7:9-17; Psa. 107; Psa. 2:1; John 3:16-21. 

Wednesday, January 7—The Church, Awakened 

by the New Call for Cooperation. 

“A practical plan of cooperation, entered into 
intelligently by the leaders of the united and 
aggressive forces of Protestantism and adhered 
to loyally without any compromise or sacrific- 
ing a single vital principle, would make possi- 
ble the easy. world-wide occupation by pure 
Christianity of all the fields that now concern 
us.” 


Thanksziving—That the stress_of need has 
bound more closely together in Christian ser- 
vice the forces of the church. That there has 
been demonstrated the possibility and practic- 
ability of united effort for the world’s redemp- 
tion. 

Prayer—That the leaders of the churches may 
clearly discern the will of God as it relates to 
Christian unity. That abundant wisdom and 
grace be granted the leaders of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, the 
Interchurch World Movement, and all other 
agencies which are working for more effective 
cooperation among the people of God. ; 

Suggested Scripture Readings—John 17; Phil. 
1:27: Eph. 4:1-6; Matt. 18:19-20. 

Thursday, January 8—The Church, Awakened 

By a Revival of Family Religion. 

“To make the family a place of permanent 
love, peace, and spiritual beauty is now, and 
always will be a great moral achievement. 
Every Christian family leaves traditions in the 
hearts of its children which they will seek to 
realize in their own homes. The family altar 
ought at once to be set up—or put bhack—in 
every Christian home.” ; 

Thanksgiving—That the influences of our 
Christian homes have so enriched our life, and 
set before us ideals that have shaped our 
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characters and made us deeply grateful to those 
who first taught us to pray. 

Prayer—That every safe-guard may be thrown 
around the Christian home. That parents may 
recognize and faithfully discharge the obliga- 
tion of priesthood within the family circle. 
That the reading of the word of God and prayer 
around the family altar may again become 
a bulwark in the church and in the nation. 
That the blessing of Almighty God may rest 
upon all homes—especialiy upon those homes 
where he is exalted and enthroned. 2 

Suggested Scripture Readings—Genesis 18:17- 
19; Eph. 6:4; Deut, 4:9-10; Deut. 11:18-21. 


Friday, January 9—The Church, Awakened by 
the Call for Workers. 


“The Church of Jesus calls today as it never 
called before . It calls to the greatest and 
holiest crusade in the history of the race. who 
will carry the message? The. world is waiting. 
‘Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that 
he send forth laborers into his harvest.’” 


Thanksgiving—That such marvelous oppor- 
tunities confront the church. That increasing 
numbers are heeding God’s call to service. 


Prayer—That an overwhelming vision of the 
world’s need may lead the whole church to 
adopt new standards of devotion and service. 
That there shall be accorded a supreme place 
to the dedication of life in the service of Christ. 
That parents may rejoice when God honors 
them by calling their children for his service. 
That those who decide may be wisely counselled 
and Divinely led as they continue their prepara- 
tion and turn their faces toward the whitened 
fields.. That the whole church may catch the 
spirit of devotion to Jesus Christ and enter upon 
anew era of triumphant conquest. 

Suggested Scripture Readings—Matt. 9:35-38; 
Eph. 4:11-18; Rom. 1:1-6; Matt. 28:18-20. 
Sunday, January 11—The Church, Awakened by 

a Rediscovery of the Reality and Power 
of Prayer. 


“The church never has realized the fullness 
of the Divine resources because she never has 
fully consecrated her own. There is a point 
beyond which the church has never gone. Be- 
yond is a vast unknown for faith and achieve- 
ment. God has resources untouched and avail- 
able in this hour of need, for men of faith who 
dare and do. That generation which will pray 
enough, will witness the triumph of his King- 
dom over the earth.” 

Thanksgiving—Tor the reach and effectiveness 
of prayer. For the increasing emphasis upon the 
larger practice of prevailing intercession. For 
the hundreds of thousands who have pledged to 
pie daily for the coming of the Kingdom of 

od. 

Prayer—That a revival of prayer may sweep 
through the church and out over the world. That 
in this hour, through prayer, the church may 
make new discoveries and new applications of 
the inexhaustible riches of Christ. That his 
Kingdom may come and his will be done, in 
earth, as it is in heaven. 

Suggested Scripture Readings—Matt. 11:22-24; 


Matt. 5:5-13; Acts 4:31-33; Psalms 2:8: Isa. 62:6- 
(else. 5916: 


SEERS AND PROPHETS 


CHURCH. 

Wilbur F. Crafts, International Reform Bu- 
reau, Washington. 

When the McNamaras were blowing up plants 
and people that were not unionized, Roosevelt 
said, in a great Outlook editorial, “Murder is 
murder.” There spoke the seer and prophet. 
He did not discuss secondary issues as to the 
hours and wages of the murderers. But these 
secondary matters make up the main part of 
the church deliverance on the steel and coal 
strikes. 

When the Interchurch Industrial Commission 
met in New York, the Boston police strike was 
a recent occurrence. The great seers and pro- 
phets of that “crime against civilization” were 
President Wilson and Governor Coolidge. The 
railroad brotherhood chiefs had also spoken as 
seers and prophets in saying to the President 
that raising wages would only raise prices and 
so make the wage raise useless. What was 
needed was a six months’ truce of strikes to 


OUTSIDE THE 


bring down prices and promote better industrial 
relations. To this the President concurred, and 
asked the patriotic cooperation of all work- 
men, with a view to ultimate righting of all 
wrongs. It is amazing that the Industrial Com- 
mission, and the whole church, did not say a 
swift and loud Amen to the President’s prophet- 
like utterances. Just before the Commission 
met, the anarchistic Foster had inaugurated the 
steel strike, against the protest of Gompers and 
Tighe and the railway brotherhoods. Here at 
last was a clear chance for the church to take 
sides, not between capital and labor. but hbe- 
tween conservative and revolutionary labor 
leaders, between law and lawlessness. Instead, 
the Commission reiterated some ambiguities 
about “a minimum wage” and “collective bar- 
gaining,” and resolved to “investigate” wages 
and hours of steel workers—asking all churches 
to be strictly “neutral” while Labor tore up 
laws and contracts as “scraps of paper.” 

Before we discuss industrial wrongs, the meet- 
ing must “come to order.” The question before 
the country is whether taking property and life 
without due process of law, for doing which the 
world has abolished monarchs, is to be tolerated 
under a new despotism of mobs. 


In study of international wars it is clarifying 
to personalize the wrongs and foolish acts of 


nations. Let us also personalize strikes. “A,” 
who has a quarrel with “B,”’ seizes “C,” “R,” 
and “F,’ who are in no way to blame, and 


says, “You must all take my side or I will rob 
or kill you all. Don’t tell me to go to court 
or legislature, I am in too much of a hurry, and 


you must help me, right or wrong, and right 
now.” 


The Coal Strike Excused by Confused Church- 
men. 


And now, on November 28th, when the bitum- 
inous coal miners have just refused the verdict 
of a friendly government, which had constrained 
the operators to accept its decree of 14 per 
cent increase of wages at their own cost—not to 
be passed on to the public—with arbitration of 
the whole case; when the miners have set their 
teeth to continue their illegal conspiracy to 
freeze the people into championing their de- 
mand for reduction of work in mines of 25 
hours per week out of 168, with 65 per cent in- 
crease of wages at public cost, the daily press 
has to take the part of seer and prophet, and 
say that the attitude of the miners is “rebellion,” 
while the Church Social Service Commission’s 
report, unwisely mailed two days before the 
miners made their final refusal of the govern- 
ent’s proposal, is made up of discussions of 
secondary questions about hours and wages, 
and contains not one clear condemnation of their 
hold-up of the nation and the world. Hear the 
lame and impotent conclusion: “The miners un- 
questionably have a real grievance, and yet 
they were powerless to make their demands 
effective save through a strike.’ Where else 
under this government of the people are there 
Jeaders of four hundred thousand organized 
voters, with four million more in alliance, that 
consider their ballots and the orderly processes 
of democracy of no value for redress of griev- 
ances under a government, which, though im- 
perfect, is unquestionably the best in the world? 
Meantime let the church, also lacking good 
leadership on this issue, hold “Loyalty Rallies” 
ee the rank and file everywhere and sound the 
slogan: 


Loyalty to all laws made by the government 
of the people. There is no right of revolution 
among those who have the right to vote. 

Wrongs must be righted by orderly processes 
of democracy, with no class, rich or poor, fore- 
ing other classes to serve its special. interest. 
When differences are to be negotiated the first 
thing is to “Come to order.” 


Power and courtly influence form an intoxi- 
cating draught even when raised to the lips of 
an ascetic and a saint.—Sir J. Stephen. 

* * * 

Power is so characteristically calm that calm- 
ness in itself has the aspect of power; and for- 
bearance implies strength.—Bulwer. 
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RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
CURRENT EVENTS AND LITERATURE USEFUL TO THE PREACHER 


_————————————— aN 


NEWS. 

American physicians acting under the direc- 
tion of the Red Cross have forbidden the prac- 
tice of baptism in the river Jordan. It has been 
shown that the sacred river abounds in the 
germs of various kinds of diseases. It is said 
that this plan will continue until the present 
epidemic of typhus in the east has been checked. 


$71,000 for French Protestants, 


New York.—Rev. Chas. S. MacFarland, general 
secretary of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, sailed on the French liner 
La Lorraine, with a gift of $71.000 for the re- 
construction and relief of the French Protest- 
ant churches. Dr. MacKFarland will present the 
gift at a convention of the "French Protestant 
Federation at Lyons. 

* * 

John Wanamaker, who all his iffe has been 
vitally interested in Sunday Schoo! affairs, has 
been elected chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the World’s Sunday School Association, 
succeeding H. J. Heintz, who died last May. 

* = = 


The Michigan Conference of the Methodist 
Church, inaugurated a novel feature in connec- 
tion with its annual session this year. There 
had been invited 150 high school boys, elected 
by their own fellows in their own home churches, 
who assembled at what was known as a Metho- 
dist Older Boys’ Conference . A joint session 
of the ministers and the boys was held, when 
139 of them pledged themselves to evangelism 
among other schoolboys. 

The District Superintendent of the Kankakee 
District of the Central Illinois Conference of 
the M. E. Church, reports an increase of pastors’ 
her ia the past year in his district totaling 

The Joliet-Dixon District of the Rock River 
Conference reports an increase of $9,500 in 
pastors’ salaries for last year and a pledged 
increase of $14,885 for next year. 

* * * 


A number of Methodist pastors in northern 
Dilinois called a conference of pastors in Chi- 
cago for the purpose: : 

First, of seeking through heart-searching and 
prayer the presence and manifest guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, the supreme authority in the 
Church, at this particularly urgent juncture in 
_ the life of humanity. 

1. To gain a more adequate view of the 
modern significance of the pastorate which 
Scripture and history reveal to be the most 
essential office in the Christian Church. 

2. To gain the conviction and power neces- 
sary to meet the exactions of this high office, 
and to make our peculiar contribution, as past- 
ors, to the councils and policies of the church. 

3. To study the place of the local congrega- 
tion of believers from the scriptural and Chris- 
tian point of view in the Christianization of 
mankind, the place of laymen in the Christian 
congregation, and to consider means whereby 
the local congregation may fulfill its divine 
mission.—Northwestern Christian Advocate. 

* * 


Mr. Sam Higginbottom, of the Allahabad Agri- 
cultural Institute, and Superintendent of a leper 
asylum, is in the United States for a brief 
visit to raise necessary funds for the institute. 

* * * 


One Methodist Church in Charleston, West 
Virginia, has hung more than four hundred 
posters exhibiting the Ten Commandments in 
big black type on the walls of stores, schools, 
shops and public offices in its city. The young 
people of the congregation have paid for the 
posters by their 5-cent contributions. EKach 
nickel pays for one chart. The commandments 
are printed as the verses run in the Bible, but 
not numbered. This makes the text acceptable 
to Jew, Catholic and Protestant, who, if the 


numbers were inserted, would disagree about 
the placement of them. No one can question 
that this is effective Christian work, whether re- 
garded as social service or as evangelism. Men 
who have the Ten Commandments daily staring 
them in the face are not going to find it half 
so easy to violate these immortal laws. And 
they are going to think more seriously too about 
the author of the commandments and what they 
individually owe him. 
* * * 


The Executive Committee of the World’s Sun- 
day School Association has received various 
communications from Korea protesting against 
holding the World’s Convention in Tokyo in 
October, 1920, on account of the persecution of 
the Korean Christians by the Japanese military 
organization in Korea. Recently letters from 
China have renewed the protest, not only on 
account of atrocities committed in Korea but 
also because of the reported persecutions in 
Shantung, China, 

It has been decided to make no change in 
the plans for holding the World’s Convention 
in Tokyo in the fall of 1920, as the invitation 
to hold the convention of Japan came from 
the Sunday School Association and Christian 
people of Japan, all of whom deplore the ter- 
rible conditions existing in Korea and Shantung, 
and for the further reason that it would seem 
wrong to desert Christian forces in Japan at 
this time when their need for outside help was 
so great. 

In extending the invitation, the Japanese Sun- 
day School organization had the backing of 
the Federated Missions, the Federation of Japan- 
ese Churches and some prominent Japanese 
who were interested in this international gather- 
ing in their city for several reasons, among 
which was a desire for a higher plane of 
morals for their people and a better understand- 
ing between the Orient and Occident. 

* * 

The reform organizations that have held their 
annual meetings in Washington the first of 
December, have postponed them to the second 
week of January, in order to be present at the 
national celebration of the going into effect 
of national constitutional prohibition on Janu- 
ary 16, 1920. On the evening of January 14, 
the World Prohibition Confederation will hold 
a conference. On the morning of January 15 
the International Reform Bureau will hold the 
annual meeting of its board of directors. In 
the afternoon of January 15 the National Tem- 
perance Council will begin its annual meeting; 
to be continued, with the National Legislative 
Conference, in the morning and evening of the 
16th. In the evening of the 15th the United 
Committee on War Temperance Activities will 
give a banquet. The great celebration of con- 
stitutional prohibition will come on the evening 
of January 16. On Saturday, the 17th, the 
intercollegiate Prohibition Association will hold 
a conference. 

ee 
Information Wanted. 

Rev. J. T. Edwards, Danielson, Conn., wants 
information of present location of a Mrs. Laura 
Kasbohm, who solicited advertising for a chureh 


calendar for his church, She was in Auburn, 
N. Y¥. when last heard from. If this person 
wants to get out a calendar for your church, 


write Edwards at once. | - 
* 


Hon John Wanamaker of Philadelphia has 
just been elected Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the World‘s Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, succeeding H. J. Heinz. In January, 
1920, Mr. Wanamaker will have 72 years to his 
credit for continuous Sunday School member- 
ship, and he is still on duty every Sunday. He 
is Superintendent of the Bethany Presbyterian 
Sunday School of Philadelphia, which reports an 
enrollment of 2,555. 
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TEMPERANCE. 
The President is Consistent, : 

By his veto of the Volstead prohibition act 
President Wilson has maintained his consistency 
to one important feature of his administration— 
it can still be said for or against him, as one 
ehooses, that he has never yet in any 
presidential action touching the liquor problem 
failed to please the brewers if circumstances 
permitted him any freedom of choice. z 

He packed the excise board of the District of 
Columbia with appointees guaranteed not to en- 
force the district liquor laws as passed by Con- 
gress, and held the board so until a Democratic 
senate refused toconfirm any more appointments 
of this character. He staved off the enactment of 
wartime prohibition as long as _ his influence 
could restrain Congress, and when finally a 
Democratic Congress, unlimitedly loyal to him 
in everything else, insisted on passing the war 
prohibition law, he secured as a personal favor 
a long postponement of the date for its taking 
effect, Even at this, however, he got only half 
the postponement that he asked for. Most of 
all, he delighted the brewers by asking Con- 
gress to take the ban off beer-selling while the 
complete demobilization of the army, which was 
set as the time-limit of the statute, was still 
months ahead. 


Now Mr. Wilson holds doggedly to the same 
path by vetoing an act for prohibition enforce- 
ment. Apparently he craves the distinction of 
being remembered as the last among American 
statesmen to befriend a traffic already sentenced 
to legal execution for its crimes against social 
welfare and public: order. If such is his mind, 
he should take comfort in observing that no 
other prominent figure in national politics at the 
present moment, either Democrat or Republican, 
shows any disposition to compete with him for 
this strangely coveted honor. The prompt re- 
passage of the act by Congress over the veto 
obtains for the country the benefits of the needed 
legislation, but does not disturb the President’s 
prominence in the line of his presumable am- 
bition.—The Continent. 

* * x 

The Joseph Schlitz Brewing Company of Mil- 
waukee has entered the real estate business. 
When Prohibition came like a cloud over their 
business (and at the same time like sunshine 
Over all others) it found them with four hun- 
dred choice saloon rooms on the Milwaukee 
market. This shrewd company has made it a 
point to buy up choice corners not only in Mil- 
waukee, but throughout the country. In all they 
own over 1,500 buildings throughout the country, 
that they are ready to dispose of since they 
have no particular business with them. Busi- 
ness conditions in Milwaukee, as well as other 
cities, are such that these properties will sell 
to advantage and the company not lose. The 
awful loss of property through the shutting 
down of brewery and distillery, the drug of 
unemployed labor that was so strenuously pre- 
dicted, failed to materialize. Brewery and dis- 
tillery plants are being, with slight modifica- 
tions, transformed into all sorts of legitimate 
manufacturing or storage plants, while brewery 
workers ang bar tenders are happily engaged 
in other and more decent business.—Northwest- 
ern Christian Advocate. 

* * Po 

Meridian, Miss., Nov, 18.—“Business” has been 
so dull lately at the new jail here that the 
city commissioners decided today to turn it into 
a manele. food shop. Goods will be sold at 
ost. 

Even Thou, Oh Brutus! 


Presidert Poincare of France Joins Dry Move- 
ment, 

PARIS.—Raymond _ Poincare, of 
France, has joined the drys. 

He sprung the sensation in a speech opening 
the new tuberculosis sanitarium in Paris, say- 
ing: “Now that the victory of arms is ours, 
we must gird our loins for a greater triumph 
—against alcohol!’—Cable to The Plain Dealer. 

* * * 

Rev. James Empringham, PD. D.. recently head 
of the Episcopal Church Temperance Society, 
says: “Alcohol is simply the filthy excreta which 
exudes from the bodies of certain miscroscopic 
organisms called mycodermata. Alcohol is no 
more a@ drink than morphine is a food. It is 
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president 


he exact opposite of drink, robbing the tissues 
OE mercies If every drop of water were a0 
moved from a barrel of beer and a man peed 
a glass of this waterless beer, he would die 

” 
the same hour, a od 

On November 3, 1914, Arizona approved pro- 
hibition by a majority 3,144. In November, 1916, 
at a second election, the law was approved by 
more than 12,000 majority. . ‘ ‘ 

In 1914 Colorado enacted prohibition by 11,- 
572. In 1916 it voted again on the issue and 
approved prohibition by 85,792 VOLES. 

In the ’80s Kansas approved prohibition by 
7,998. In 1916 there was an effort to repeal 
prohibition, and the attempt was beaten by 424,- 
000 h dopted prohibition November 7 

ichigan adopte (9) , 
1916. by a majority of 68,624. On April 7, 1919, 
it defeated an effort to legalize the sale of beer 
by 206,936. 

[Greson adopted prohibition in 1914 by 36,480. 
In 1916 a wet measure was defeated by 54,626. 

In 1914 Washington State gave a majority of 
18,032 for prohibition. In 1916 it defeated a wet 
movement by 215,000 votes. 

* * * 

When Kentucky ratified the Federal Constitu- 
tional amendment for prohibition, she had in 
her warehouses more than one-half of the 
whiskey in the United States. 


The London “Lancet” is authority for this 
statement: “Cigarette-smoking directlv paves 
the way for pulmonary tuberculosis, the great 
white plague, to stamp out which millions of 
dollars are being spent. The stamping out of 
the cigarette evil would be a step toward this 
great accomplishment.” 

The New England Life Insurance Co., 
180.900 policy-holders, says: 

“While 57 out of a possible 100 non-users of 
espe die, 93 of a possible 100 users have 
ied.” 

Charles M. Schwab, being asked about pro- 
motions in his corporations, answered: 


with 


“When two men seem equal in skill, pre- 
ference is given to the abstainer and non- 
smoker.” 

* * * 
CIVICS, 


A Chicago citizen named Murphy painted the 
porch of his house recently. The Painters’ Union 
promptly fined him fifty dollars. He refused to 
pay the fine and, according’ to the Chicago 
Tribune, “upon his refusal to pay this criminal 
demand he was slugged.”’ 

Mr. Murphy’s daughter wrote these facts to 
the Tribune which published them. The Tribune 
then received several other letters on the sub- 
ject. We reproduce two: 

1. “It seems we can neither paint our own 
porches nor mend our own plumbing without 
being threatened with violence, and in many 
instances receiving it from. the trade unions 
with whom the officials do not care to stir up 
trouble when violence has been done to individ- 
uals. Who is this czar that can infringe upon 
our most sacred right, personal liberty, and 
regulate our affairs in our own home? 

“Yesterday a janitor stopped a woman’s maid 
who was washing the windows of her apartment, 
as he said that was the union window washers’ 
work, who came around once a week and charged 
20 cents a window. There are fifteen windows 
in her apartment. She was timid and complied 
with the demand.” 

2. “In the Voice of the People you begin to 
talk up Murphy as if he was a martyr the same 
as some other cases you butted in this town of 
Chicago to a union town and after union agents 
have raised wages up where they are who told 
you to but in and take a side with scabs that 
go to painting their own jobs instead of giving 
out the job to regular union men. Let any man 
mind h:s own jobs in his Own trade and not try 
to hoggit all. The common people ant going to 
stand much longer for one man holding out 
against organized labor in defying its rules. All 
wealth is labor and nothing else when Murphy 
painted his own job he stole the laboring mans 
wealth. You say has a man got a right to 
paint his own house and the union says no and 
means it. Murphy didn’t have no right to lay 
a brush on that job and if he did go to buy that 
shack he didn’t have no right. 


“Yours for unionism honest pay freedom Amer- 
icanism 6 hours day and liberty.” 
* * * 


In Jest or Earnest? 
¥ A correspondent asks us to inform him 
through the columns of our excellent paper, if 
those members of our Baptist churches who are 
also members of labor unions should be re- 
garded as members in good standing and en- 
titled to the fellowship of the church.” Yes, 
Brother, they should, if in other respects they 
are worthy. Why not? If we should rule out 
labor unions we must in all justice rule out all 
partnerships, all corporations, all companies, all 
associations of whatever king that are formed 
for our mutual benefit and profit. Why_in the 
world anyone could question the moral right of 
laboring men to form a union for the sake of 
gaining for themselves more wages and better 
conditions in which to work and live, is almost 
beyond our comprehension. We say with all 
our hearts, “God bless the labor unions,” and if 
he will but bless them with a respectable amount 
of plain common sense in these troublous days 
Eee feel that our prayer is answered to the 
ull. 
se * 

Democracy carries more peril than autocracy. 

An autocratic king can be overthrown, but 
an irresponsible majority rule has only a minor- 
ity to fight it. 

Legislation or education in themselves are 
unavailing weapons against a radical majority. 
There is only one weapon—religion.—C. E. Jeff- 
erson. 


THRIFT. 


Now-a-days the American people are falling 
over themselves in their eagerness to spend 
something for nothing. 

The facts and figures, both collective and in- 
dividual, showing that the high prices of neces- 
sities and non-necessities are due to reckless 
spending, extravagance and waste, speak for 
themselves in no uncertain terms. 

One of the largest retail dry goods dealers in 
Boston put on sale a lot of shirt waists at $2.50 
and $3, but there was no sale for them, as 
his customers would only consider higher priced 
articles, and he was obliged to take the low 
priced goods out of his store and turn them off 
some other way. 

A provision dealer ground up Hamburger 
steak. Part of it he marked 28 cents a pound 
and the remainder 42 cents. At the end of the 
day all the 42 cent Hamburger had been sold 
and not a customer bought at 28 cents, although 
the meat was absolutely the same. Commis- 
sioner J. H. Sherburne said that New England 
people refused to buy good fresh fish, caught 
but two days before off the New England coast, 
at 8 cents a pound, but that there was a big 
demand for halibut, caught six weeks previous, 
in the Pacific, carried across the country, and 
sold at 40 cents a pound. 

Fancy shoes and expensive shoes are in tre- 
mendous demand. Manufacturers estimate that 
the reduced production amounts to approximate- 
ly 3,000,000 pairs of shoes per annum, yet with 
cheap shoes urgently needed, the demard for 
expensive grades and freak styles keeps produc- 
tion devoted to those classes of goods. Amer- 
ica has paid a huge price in Europe for furs 
in the last nine months, the total amount heing 
declared as $10,354,582, or double the amount for 
last year. 

One chain of drug stores alone sold $6,000,000 
worth of perfumes and cosmetics during the 
year. It may be highly enjoyable to smell like 
a sweet-scented geranium, but the odor of $6,- 
000,000 bearing interest in safe and profitable 
securities is not objectionable to the nostrils 
either. So long as extravagance and waste, reck- 
less spending and dissipation of savings continue 
as a national] habit, prices will continue to re- 
main at or above the present level . 

Americans have enjoyed for over a century 
the reputation of being a race of hard-headed, 
sensible, clear-thinking, shrewd business men 
and women. They are not living up to that 
reputation when they fail to save at least a 
part of their incomes and invest it wisely.— 
U. S. Treasury Dept. — 


At the World’s Christian Citizenship Con- 
ference, held recently in Pittsburgh, a dramatic 
situation developed during the discussion on 


Mormonism. One of the “Twelve Apostles” of 
the Mormon Church was in the audience and 
quite a contingent of the Mormon sympathizers, 
and at the close of the address, given by Mrs. 
Theodore Cory, of London, who presented the 
report of “The Commission 0n Mormonism,” and 
Mrs. Lulu Loveland Shepard, of Salt Lake City, 
who talked on the Mormon Menace, a request 
was made that the apostle be heard. He was 
finally given the floor and made his statement 
in defence of Mormonism. He admitted that the 
Mormons still believed in polygamy, although 
he declared that they did not practice it be- 
cause it would be “contrary to the laws of the 
United States.” He denied, however, that 
thousands of young girls were brought to Salt 
Lake City from foreign countries and were liter- 
ally made “white slaves’ in Utah. Concrete 
instances were presented by Mrs. Shepard and 
others, of young women being enticed from their 
homes abroad, and it was declared that many 
hundreds were awaiting the opportunity to ge- 
cure transportation to Salt Lake City. While the 
“apostle” at first declined to answer the chal- 
lenge that he wore the “secret garment” of 
the Mormons next his skin, the wearing of 
Which implies the taking of an oath of treason, 
he afterward admitted that he wore this gar- 
ment. The session on Mormonism was alto- 
gether the most exciting during the conference. 
* * 


Dr. A. S. Kavanagh, superintendent of the 
Brooklyn South District of the New York East 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
has recently held a series of group meetings 
for the office-bearers of the churches of his 
district. He presented to these laymen a cove- 
nant which he asked them to read. consider, 
and sign. The covenant, which was an appeal 
for “forming habits of Christian life and service.” 
follows: : 

MY PERSONAL COVENANT. 
Hereby Promise. 
The Lord being my helper 

1. To attend at least one regular preaching 
service (morning or evening) in the house of 
God each Lord’s Day—remembering the warn- 
ing against “forsaking the assembling of our- 
selves together as the manner of some is.” 

2. To attend at least two mid-week meetings 
each month, including the one preceding the 
communion service. 

3. To read and meditate upon a portion of 
God’s Word each day. : 

4. To pray each day for a deepening of my 
own spiritual life and that of the church, and 
for the evangelization of the world. ; 

5. Recognizing that to spend my income 
rightly is one of my first tasks as a Christian I 
will prayerfully determine the proper propor- 
tion to be set aside for the church and the 
service of others—especially remembering that 
possession and opportunity are a call to ser- 
vice, and the standard of consecration. 
will read and meditate upon Mal. 3:10 and 
1 Cor. 16:2 and conscientiously do my duty. 

6. Remembering that the Master came not 
to be ministered unto but to minister I shall 
daily seek to render some kindly service in his 
name.—Zion’s Herald. 

* * * 
A Business Man’s Prayer. — i 

On the walls of the Henry T. Perkins whole- 
sale house, of Springfield, Massachusetts, ap- 
pears the following practical daily prayer: 

“Teach me that sixty minutes make an hour, 
sixteen ounces a pound, and one hundred cents 
one dollar. Help me so to live that I can lie 
down at night with a clear conscience, without 
a gun under my pillow, and unhaunted by the 
faces of those to whom I have brought pain. 
Grant that I may earn my meal ticket on _ the 
square, and in earning it ] may do unto others 
as I would have others do unto me. Deafen me 
to the jingle of tainted money and to the rustle 
of unholy skirts. Blind me to the faults of the 
ether fellow, but reveal to me my Own. Guide 
me so that each night when I look across the 
dinner table at my wife, who has been a bless- 
ing to me, I will have nothing to conceal. Keep 
me young enough to laugh with the little chil- 
dren, and sympathetic enough to be considerate 
of old age. And when comes the day of darken- 
ing shades and the smell of flowers, the tread of 
soft footsteps and the crunching of wheels in 
the yard—make the ceremony short and the 
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epitaph simple—‘Here lies a man,’ ’’—Gospel 
Banner. 

* * * 

GENERAL. 


Dr. J. H. Jowett recently expressed his opin- 
ion to some American friends of current British 
conditions. : 

In ecclesiastical lines Dr. Jowett emphasized 
his great encouragement over the conference 
of last summer when thirty Free Church leaders 
met thirty Established Church leaders -(both 
bishops and clergy, but all of the younger An- 
glican generation) in conference at Oxford. The 
unanimous agreement of these Anglicans. that 
they would recognize nonconformist ministers 
as true brethren in Christ and their pledge to 
advocate and practice both intercommunion and 
pulpit interchange with evangelical pastors, 
seemed to him an immeasurable advance. He 
appreciates that the dominating personalities 
of the Anglican hierarchy at the present time 
are totally out of sympathy with any such con- 
cessions. But the bravery of these younger 
men in defying the prejudices of their seniors 
seems to pledge notable realizations of church 
unity in years not far ahead when these juniors 
succeed to the seats of highest power. 


On the spiritual outlook for Britain Dr. Jowett 
confessed pessimism. The hope that soldiers 
coming home from the heroic experiences of 
the war would in some sort of sniritual exalta- 
tion apply themselves to reviving and re-ener- 
gizing the churches had been, he said, totally 
disappointed. The soldiers are showing no in- 
terest in the churches and seem to have forgot- 
ten the idealism with which they devoted them- 
selves on the battlefield to the liberation of hu- 
manity and the -defense of righteousness. “The 
churches of England are empty,” said Dr. Jowett 
sadly.—The Continent, Y 

* 


A Banker’s “Blessing.” 


At a banquet given by the bankers of Dayton, 

Ohio, held at the N. C. R. Country Club, the 
“Blessing” was asked by Charles J. Moore, cash- 
ier of the Third National Bank of Dayton. The 
“Blessing” was appropriate and given in all 
seriousness: ‘ 
_ “Our Heavenly Father, we thank thee for this 
Joyous occasion, and these good things fur- 
nished by thy bountiful hands. Bless such of 
this food as is provided, as shall be necessary 
to strengthen our bodies and fit us for better 
lives. May we all be depositors in the Bank of 
Thy Love. May our Accounts with Thee bear 
Interest, increasing, as the years go by. 

“May Thy guiding hand be a Check upon us, 
when we attempt to Overdraw on Thy gracious 
goodness. 

“May our Lives, Loaned by Thee, Payable on 
Demand, pay Dividends to our fellow-men. 

“And when we are called to pass through the 
Clearing House of Death, may our Balance 
Sheet be accepted, without protest, and, stand- 
ing before the Great Examiner, may we all be 
accorded the welcome words: ‘Well done, good 
and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy 
of the Lord.’ 

“All this we ask in the name of the Man of 
Galilee. Amen,” 

_A Disciple correspondent writes to The Chris- 
tian Century his impressions of the Congrega- 
tional National Council thus: 

: At first one is struck by a certain absence of 
identity in type such as you woulda expect in 
such a gathering. The ministers of the Na- 
tional Council were in many cases men recruited 
from other denominations. The Methodists have 
made & larger contribution than any other de- 
nomination, but Presbyterians and Disciples 
were also abundantly represented. These new 
recruits were the most ardent Congregational- 
ists. A young Methodist now in the Congrega- 
ticnal ministry sat across from me at luncheon 
and spent an hour telling me of his deliverance 
“from a tyrannical system.” This is quite in 
accord with human nature, for the “highest” 
of the high church rectors at the Detroit Gen- 
eral Convention of Episcopalians was reared a 
United Presbyterian and served a term as a 
Methodist minister This infusion of new blooa 
has not weakened the spirit of Congregationism 
but has, in a curious way, intensified it. One 
must not suppose, however, that Congregation- 
alism has no native hierarchy. There are fam- 


ili f four and five generations of ministers 
ti ths the oldest of American denominations. 
One has only to recall the celebrated Abbott 
family to have a case in point. And it is in the 
hands of these that the authority of the denom- 
ination is chiefly vested. The converts from 
other denominations are welcomed and made 
comfortable, but the descendants of . the Pil- 
grims have never taken a back seat in Congre- 
gationalism. ah ete 
It is interesting to note the new missionary 
field Baptists have apparently been developing 
among the Presbyterians of New York City! For 
some time Professor Harry Fosdick, of Union 
Theological Seminary, has been the preacher 
of the’ First Presbyterian Church, and now he 
is shortly to be joined by Dr. A. C. Dixon, who 
becomes associate pastor of the Marble Col- 
legiate Church with Dr. James Burrell, Doctor 
Dixon is to take the evening service for six 
months of the year and be free for the remain- 
ing time to deliver Bible lectures throughout 
the country.—The Standard. 
* ¢© ¢€ 
The art of reading a newspaper is something 
different from that of any other form of reading. 
Newspapers are necessary as the world is now 
constituted, but to read two of them a day with 
the awful monstrosity called the Sunday edition 
is to be, speaking in a literary way, a lost soul. 
The sive of newspapers ought to be regulated by 
law, and the government ought to require every 
American child to take a course in the public 
schools on “How to read the daily newspaper 
and save your soul.’—C. E. World. 
* * * 
Greece Wants the “Y.” 


The practical work of the Y. M. C. A. has 
been very popular in Europe where its work has 
been observed for the first time. France and 
Italy have been very urgent in their requests 
for the continuance of its work, and now the 
head of the Greek Church, Melitos Metazakis. 
has made a strong plea that the International 
Committee shall continue the work established 
in Greece and enlarge it to meet more fully 
the needs of the civilian as well as the military 
pepulation. Among other things he said, “The 
traditions of the American Y. M. C. A., combined 
with the humanitarianism of the American peo- 
ple, will greatly contribute to the establishment 
of solid traditions in our country, which has ab- 
solute need—now when our national restoration 
is about to be achieved—to begin its internal re- 
organization.. An@ to the Y. M. GC. A. we at- 
tribute the greatest influence in effecting that 
development of all classes upon which the hap- 
piness of any state depends.’—Northwestern, 

* * * 


The position of the Army Y. M. C. A. in Italy 
has provoked unfavorable comment in the Italian 
Christian press. In its fear of appearing te 
proselyte it has leaned backward in a singular- 
ly doubtful way. Mr Abell, the director-general 
for Lombardy, has written in La Sera’ of Milan: 

“The Y. M. C. A.. a sporting association found- 
ed in the United States in 1852. has always had 
as its sole aim the development of sports in 
the open air and the physical education of the 
youth, It is non-political and non-religious and 
in its work on the allied front it has never pur- 
posed to fight alcohol.” 

Small wonder Italian Christians are perturbed. 
—Record of Christian Work, 

Ba * 


Boasting of the fact that in their work over- 
seas the Knights of Columbus gave away com- 
forts to soldiers without money and without 
price, this Roman Catholic secret organization 
has succeeded in establishing in the popular 
mind an invidious contrast between itself and 
the Y. M. C. A., which gave away much but not 
in so large a proportion relative to the larger 
supplies it had to distribute. There exists a 
lurking criticism in the public mind against 
the “Y” and a favorable feeling toward the 
Kk. C., due to the deft way in which the latter 
organization has given wide currency to this 
contrast and capitalized it as a token of its own 
superior virtue. It needs to be said very flatly 
that this K. C. “virtue’ ’was gained by the overt 
breaking of an explicit agreement made by the 
welfare agencies prior to the making of the 
big drive on their behalf. in the fall of 1918, 

(Continued on page 412) 
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GREAT TEXTS AND THEIR TREATMENT 


Witnesses or Spectators. 

“Wherefore, seeing we are compassed about 
with so great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay 
aside every weight, and the sin which doth so 
easily beset us, and let us run with patience 
the race set before us, looking unto Jesus the 
tae and finisher of our faith,’ etc. Heb. 

We are urged to run with patience the race 
set before us, “seeing we are compassed about 
with so great a cloud of witnesses.” 

I. The average runner knows that specta- 
tors may do more to hinder than to help. They 
may crowd in at the finishing point and delay 
the racer as he reaches for the tape. They 
may by partiality and sheer noise confuse the 
athlete’s mind. Few of the “grandstand folk” 
ever quickened their pace unless like com- 
muters catching a train. 

II. The writer of the Hebrews would make 
witnesses equal to martyrs—contestants for the 
faith who have won out and though through 
their races, mightily interested in those now 
on the track. They have borne witness and 
have had witness borne to them. 

III. The cloud is growing larger as each 
winner puts his crown at the Saviour’s feet. 
We are compassed about and soon we will be 
calied higher. If you quote your father for 
piety and mother for devotion to the Lamb of 
God, and your uncle for generosity, what will 
your son quote you as exhibiting as a triumph 
of grace? 

IV. “Looking unto Jesus.” Stephen saw 
“The Son.of Man standing at the right hand of 
God’—the writer of Hebrews says “hath sat 
down at the right hand of the Throne of God.” 
Here is the central figure—one “who witnessed 
the good confession.” 

\ 


“A cloud of witnesses around 
Hold thee in full survey; 
Forget the steps already trod, 
And onward urge thy way. 
Blest Saviour introduced by Thee 
Have I my race begun, 
And crowned with glory at Thy feet, 
I’ll lay my honors down.” 
Many races are run in heats. Another year 
in which to win out.—c. I. 


A Challenger to Our Faith. 

“Bring them hither to me.” Matt. 14:18. 

When Jesus was confronted with the problem 
of “how to feed a multitude of people in a 
desert place,” on whom he had compassion, 
because they were as sheep without a shepherd, 
he appealed to his disciples, and they were 
amazed that he could call upon them for so 
great and apparently impossible service. 
Philip was satisfied that the work could not 
be done. Andrew did not know how it could 
be done, but he had a Vision of its possibility 
and timidly suggested a possible means. A lad 
with five barley loaves (little biscuits) and two 


small fishes (smelts). “But what are they 
among so many?” It was a brave suggestion, 
even with the doubt behind it. The answer to 
this doubt was, “Bring them hither to me.” 
The impossible in our hands becomes the cer- 
tain in the hands of Jesus. Now “get busy.” 
“Make the men to sit down.” His is the wisdom 
and the power, ours is the willing and obedient 
service. That is: Whatever your resources (be 
they great or small), put them into Christ’s 
hands and prepare (even before you know 
what he will do or how he will do it) for the 
work. How glorious was the result of this 
work of faith—of consecration and service! 
The big job was done and a large surplus of 
resources left over. I warrant that little lad 
did not go home with an empty basket, though 
he had given all he had. 


I. The work before us is a big one. It is to 
maintain the Church of God and to light and 
feed the world with its teeming millions. 

II. Our resources. 1. A vision that overlooks 
the lack of big men and large resources and 
fastens upon a very small boy and a very 
scanty means of supply. We are that lad—you 
and I. Our’small means—yours and mine— 
are those little cakes and fishes. They look 
inadequate, and are so, if retained in our hands, 
but if put in the hands of Jesus they are suf- 
ficient. 2. The transfer of our small means to 
his hands and at his command. 3. The imme- 
diate preparation for the work to be done. 
“Cause the people to sit down,” that is, prepare 
them for feeding. Plan large things for God 
and then expect large things from God. 4. The 
blessing of God upon our resources, when 
placed in the hands of Jesus. 5. A multiplica- 
tion by division. This new ruling of this mir- 
acle. As we divide our means they multiply. 
6. A splendid reflex. Instead of losing by giving 
the gift was so multiplied that the residue of 
resources was increased twelve times. What 
shall we do with our little loaves and our few 
little fishes?—Rev. George F. Pentecost, D.D. 


A Gospel Tonic. 

“Ror we know that all things work together 
for good to them that love God.” Rom. 8:28. 

In this age of doubt and conjecture it is re- 
freshing to find a man who knows what he is 
talking about, who with convincing emphasis 
declares that he knows what he is saying is 
true. Still more refreshing to find that what 
he says he knows to be true is something that 
vitally concerns us and in reference to which 
we have been seriously in doubt. 

l. That all things act energetically—they 
“work.” This word rendered “work” has great 
force. From it our word energy is derived. 
Here it denotes most intense, tireless activity. 
The universe is all alive under the Divine hand. 
In the vast mechanism of Divine providence 
there are no idle belts careering on loose pul- 
leys. All belts grip and move the mechanism, 
so that “all things work.” 
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II. That all things act harmoniously. They 
“work together.” Materialism is the curse of 
our time . Money, pleasure, social position 1s 
the only god known or worshipped by the 
masses. We need more profound conceptions of 
the presence and claims of the supernatural. 
As Christians we need a fresh realization of 
the fact that this is God’s world, and not the 
devil’s common; and that he is regnant in 
the affairs of men. “All things work,” not dis- 
cordantly, or at random, but “together.” As 
in modern carpet looms every movement of the 
complicated mechanism means help and fur- 
therance in producing the beautiful pattern. 
So “all things” in the life of the good are de- 
signed to so bring the warp and woof of life 
together,—to bring out in all its beauty the 
pattern of the great Designer. 


III. That all things act beneficently. ‘““Work 
together for good.” They play into one grand 
purpose—for ‘“good’—literally into ‘good.” 


Then the Christian is not the mere football of 
fate or the creature of circumstances. 2. We 
are such poor judges of real “good,” that often 
what we want is far from being what we really 
need. 3. What a blessing that the God who 
made and redeemed us is not only preparing 
a place for us up yonder, but lays “all things” 
under tribute in preparing us for it. 

IV. The people for whom “All things work 
together for good.” “Them that love God.” 
Do you love God? The answer to that question 
will decide destiny. 

“All things work.” It does not say all things 
will or may work, but they are working, they 
“work.”—A. 


Small Things. 

“God has chosen the weak things of this 
world to confound the things which are mighty, 
and base things of the world and things which 
are despised, hath God chosen; yea, and things 
which are not to bring to naught things that 
are; that no flesh should glory in his presence.” 
I Cor. 1:27-29. 

Paul was well versed in Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, and many of his profoundest and most 
striking utterances find their origin in some 
historic event which records God’s providence. 
This value of little things which the apostle 
here emphasizes finds its antecedent in the 
ram’s horn, the blowing of which caused the 
fortified Jericho to fall flat before the advance 
of the children of Israel. Another illustration 
is found in the little pebbles with which David 
laid low the mighty Goliath! The same truth 
is found in the loaves and fishes of the lad 
whose lunch fed the multitude through the 
blessing of Christ. 

The Red Cross Magazine tells a story of 
socks which shows the power of things small 
and despised in winning the war. A salvage 
officer stopped at the small office of a Red Cross 
representative at Tours. In the course of con- 
versation, the salvage officer said he had some 
socks that needed darning, and asked if the 
Red Cross man could help him out. The an- 
swer was, yes, that he knew an old French 
woman who could take care of it. The salvage 
officer remarked that they were army socks. “I 
don’t know yet how many there are; but we will 
pay twenty centimes a pair.” The Red Cross 
man was delighted. A sergeant delivered a big 
sunny sack full. An old woman came and 


was working on them when the sergeant and 
his companions returned with more sacks full. 
More old women were secured. The socks kept 
coming until there were carloads—2,000,000 


pairs. The Red Cross man was stumped and 
stalled. 
But God is never shortened. Just then 


the Boches started a big push. This sent many 
women refugees to Tours, and the Red Cross 
man had to provide for them. He found an old 
monastery in which to shelter them. The socks 
gave them work and money. Soon the mending 
was made, the heels and toes were renewed, 
and these socks, knitted by American mothers 
and mended by French grandmothers, carried 
the Americans into Germany.—P. 


Fellowship with Jesus. 

“Now when they saw the boldness of Peter 
and John, and perceived that they were un- 
learned and ignorant men, they marvelled: 
and they took knowledge of them, that they 
had been with Jesus.” Acts 4:13. 

Imprisoned preachers preaching to their cap- 
tors. Two “unlearned and ignorant men’ con- 
fronting, convincing and confounding the “rul- 
ers and elders and scribes, and Annas the high 
priest,” and as many of his kindred as were in 
Jerusalem. What was the secret of their power? 
“They had been with Jesus.” They had not 
been with him in the days of his flesh simply; 
they had been with him that night in the 
prison, and they were conscious of his presence 
with them as they stood before their persecu- 
tors. 

I. Fellowship with Jesus a spiritual possi- 
bility. By many lightly esteemed, by some 
ignored, and by other denied. Fellowship with 
him in his work, word, worship, is real and 
helpful. “God is faithful, by whom ye will be 
called into the fellowship of his Son Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” As real now as with the 
disciples of Emmaus; as with the youths in 
the fire; as with Paul, John or Peter. 

II. Fellowship with Jesus as an essential 
experience. However ignored or denied, it is 
a necessity of spiritual life. Christ cannot be 
known but by fellowship. 1. It is the initial 
act of living faith. Consciously or unconscious- 
ly, each soul that seeks has fellowship. Woman 
of Canaan touched hem of garment, and fel- 
lowship resulted, though she knew not its 
meaning. 2. It is the constant solace of earnest 
spirits. The body would as soon forget to 
breathe as the heart to talk with and lean upon 
Christ. ‘Lo I am with you alway” is Christ’s 
promise; “I am continually with thee,” is the 
heart‘s reply (Psalm 73:28). 


III. Fellowship with Jesus a moral inspira- 
tion. “When they saw the boldness,” etc. They 
possessed the secret of true courage. They, of 


all men, could be bold. 1. Because they be- 
lieved and did the right. They knew their 
mission and their message to be divine; this 
made them invincible. “If God be for us, who 
can be against us?” “Who is he that shall 
harm you if you be followers of that which is 
good?” 2. Because they believed and did the 
right from a right motive. They were no time- 
servers. Many can do the right when such 
doing is popular. 8. Because they believed and 
did the right from a right motive under the 
immediate inspiration of Christ. Here was the 
(Continued on page 410) 
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Rev. John Henry Jowett, 
Rev. Wm. Hallock Johnson, 


HOMILETIC DEPARTMENT 
BEST OF RECENT SERMONS 


D. D., Rev. James Learmount, M. A, 
D. D., Rev. Frederick F. Shannoh, D. D. 


THE GREAT CONTEMPORARY 


REV. JOHN HENRY JOWETT, D. D. 


Text: “Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever.” Heb. 13:8. 

And could the inspiring assertion have been 

embedded in more appropriate surroundings? 
It is engirt by counsels and commandments 
seeking the welfare and perfection of the soul. 
On the one hand are counsels to brotherly love, 
to a broad and generous hospitality, to the 
sacredness of purity, and on the other hand 
the holy clarion calls for the vigilant avoidance 
of novel and enervating teachings, the public 
confession of Christ, and the sacrificial com- 
munication of all that has been entrusted to 
men by their God. 
And right in the very midst of these regal 
imperatives, these exacting demands for a loyal 
and progressively beautiful life, there lies the 
_ proclamation of my text, like some great en- 
- gine in the center of a vast and busy factory, 
“Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, and to-day, 
and for ever.” These busy and manifold moral- 
ities find their center and dynamic in him. 

“The same yesterday, and to-day, and for 
ever!” “The same,” but not the sameness of 
unchanging monotony, not the quiescence and 
impassivity of the Sphinx, which gazes with 
undisturbed countenance upon all the changes 
of the fleeting years. No, it is not some distant 
insusceptibility which the apostle proclaims, an 
austere detachment unaffected by the fickleness 
of human joys and sorrows. 

It is not the sameness of untroubled aloof- 
ness, for in such unbroken monotony there 
would be no sovereignty which we could wor- 
ship and revere. The correspondences of God 
are infinite, and “his compassions fail not.” In 
our God we do not contemplate the sameness 
of the rock-crystal, but the sameness of in- 
finitely expressive susceptibility, and in this 
“he is the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever.” 

“The same!” And therefore not identified 
and incorporate with any little systems devised 
by man, which profess to express and inter- 
pret him. Our systems change, and will change, 
and must change, with the increased refine- 
ments of our perceptions and the progressive 
ministry of the Holy Spirit. But we must never 
confound an intellectual system with the life 
it seeks to explain. I know nothing more sug- 
gestive than an hour spent in some great 
medical library, observing the rows upon rows 
of bulky volumes whose message has now be- 
come obsolete. 

I remember once hearing a distinguished au- 
thority in the medical world declare that in his 
own special department, so rapid was the 
growth of knowledge, all the text-books upon 
the shelves could be safely relegated to the cel- 
lar every ten years. “As a vesture shalt 
thou fold them up, and they shall be changed.” 
And in some less intense degree it is the same 


with the intellectual systems, the human theolo- 
gies, which center upon our Lord. “They have 
their day and cease to be.” 

There are vast theological tomes in my 
vestry which offered most congenial nutriment 
to their own day, which to the men of that 
day were as sweet and juicy as the dewy 
meadows to the kine, but which to our own 
time would present a meal as dry and indi- 
gestible as straw. These theological systems 
are constantly changing. They change in their 
point of view, God mercifully ordaining that 
the emphases of the generations should vary, 
in order that our vision should become rever- 
ently and fruitfully acquainted with all the 
many wealthy aspects of the full orb of truth. 
Astronomical theories have changed, but the 
glorious sun shines on in undiminished splen- 
dor and grace. 

I know not what mighty changes are just 
now taking place in our theories as to the 
properties of matter, but the old earth swings 
along in her orbit and seedtime and harvest 
do not fail. A new element is discovered, and 
systems totter and fall like houses of cards! 
But the universe persists. 

And so with all our human endeavors to ex- 
press and interpret the Infinite; they are ever 
changing, but he abideth. Amid all the per- 
spiring shiftings of our little day, Jesus Christ 
reigneth, “the same yesterday, and to-day, and 
for ever.” 

Now, if that be the expresssion of the gen- 
eral principle, there are two inferences which 
to me are full of comfort and inspiration. 

I. The Lord Jesus Christ, who is “the same 
yesterday, and to-day, and for ever,” abideth 
all-sufficient through the growing years of the 
individual life. He keeps pace with our days. 
He is always our contemporary The fulness 
of yesterday does not become the drought of 
to-morrow. When I introduce my little one 
to the Saviour I am introducing her to a life- 
long friend. Marvelous, and ever-growingly 
marvelous to me, is my Lord’s adaptability, or 
should I rather say, our Lord’s susceptibility, to 
a little child. 

There is nothing more distinguishes the New 
Testament from the Old than just in the mer- 
gence and exaltation of the little child. “And 
he took a little child, and set him in the midst.” 
That is the dawn of a new age. You will find 
nothing to parallel it in the Old Testament 
Scriptures, until you stand upon a great mount 
of vision with the most evangelical of its 
prophets, and, gazing down the misty vista of 
the years, and contemplating dimly some of 
the outlines of the golden age, it shall be seen 
that not the least conspicuous of its glories 
shall be the sovereignty of a little child. “And 
a little child shall lead them!” “And he took 
a little child, and set him in the midst.” 
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Beautiful to me is the susceptibility of my 
Saviour to the little one! How he can accom- 
modate himself to the little span of their com- 
prehension, and weave himself into their desires 
and enthusiasms and hopes! But more beau- 
tiful still is it to watch how his stride en- 
larges with their years, and how he shares 
with them the pilgrim’s sandals and the pil- 
grim’s staff, when life becomes a grave crusade! 
He is “the same yesterday, and to-day” when 
we begin to shoulder responsibility, and to take 
up the burden of our prime. And when we 
reach the summit of our years, and the decline 
begins, and we march down through the after- 
noon toward the west where the clouds are 
homing for the night—when old age comes, 
with all its regrets and fears, he will be as 
finely susceptible and responsive to our need 
as in those playful, careless hours of the 
dawning, when first he called our names. 
“Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever.” 


II. And my second inference from the gen- 
eral principle is this—that the Lord Jesus 
Christ is the contemporary of all the succeed- 
_ing generations in the evolving life of the race. 
Take the social and industrial problem of our 
own time. Can the Lord Jesus, who found an 
open door for our country out of the cold 
moral inertness and benumbment of the last 
century, find deliverance amid the feverish fer- 
ment of our own? Is the Saviour obsolete? 
Has he no relevancy to the struggles of our 
time? Is he played out? “Other foundations 
can no man lay than that is laid, even Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” If we build on any other 
foundation, it is not a house we build, and 
still less a temple; we build a rubbish heap! 
I say, the Christ is our contemporary, and in 
him are the resources we need. 


What can he offer us? He can offer us in- 
spiration; that is to say, he can create the 
atmosphere in which alone our problems are 
to be solved. Can any one doubt that what 
we need above all things just now, in these 
overwhelming problems that are shouting in 
the streets, is the atmosphere of congenial tem- 
per and mood? And can any one doubt that the 
Lord Jesus is all adequate to create it? 


I know the retort to which I am exposed. 
“Look at the churches,” it will be said, “led by 
this contemporary Saviour of yours, and mark 
the atmosphere which is created for the solu- 
tion of ecclesiastical problems and controversy! 
Is there anything more unclean in modern war- 
fare than just the mood and temper of the 
sects! If that is the Christian atmosphere, no, 
thank you; we will make our own.” 


Ah, but it is not the Christian atmosphere, 
and you know it. So far as modern ecclesiasti- 
cal controversy is conducted in heated and un- 
clean atmosphere, we have been disloyal to our 
Saviour in our blindly jealous guardianship 
of the fence of a sect. But you take any man 
who is in deep and serious covenant with his 
Lord, and whose supreme aim is to please and 
adore his Lord. What is the atmosphere which 
engirts and possesses that man’s life? What 
is his spirit? In what kind of air does he do 
his thinking—free moorland air or the deaden- 
ing air of a locked and tiny cabin? Why, the 
man who is in deep and loyal communion With 


the Lord is the subject of so powerful and 
delicate a ministry, so rare is the spirit that 
fills him, that the very obtuseness is wiped out 
of the lines of his countenance, and his very 
body is redeemed into spiritual refinement! If 
the Lord of the Church were profoundly ac- 
cepted by the Church, in the resultant atmos- 
phere the outstanding controversies would melt 
away like ice-packs in the solar heat. 


Yes, the Christ is our contemporary in this, 
that we need him for the creation of atmos- 
phere, and nowhere is he more needed than in 
the vast industrial struggles which are now 
being waged. We are contending in temper, 
in class hatred for class supremacy, and we 
shall contend in vain. I am concerned that 
we should get the mood for solution, and then 
we shall soon arrive at the mode. Get the 
right spirit and we shall soon devise right 
laws. Get the life, and we shall soon have the 
light, for “the life” is still ‘the light of men.” 
Make a man the friend of Christ, and you will 
speedily hear from his lips the sacred vow, 
“If I have taken anything from any man I re- 
store him fourfold.” When we have got the 
animal under, the soul will play the man! 


And so I say that Jesus is our contemporary, 
and we cannot do without him. We need him 
for inspiration, to create a suitable temper; 
and we need him for illumination, to counsel 
our judgments. We shall never have secure 
evolutions until we have had profound re- 
demptions. All wise and lasting reformation 
begins in the soul! How old-fashioned! Yes, 
and how old-fashioned are light and air and 
water and bread. And how old-fashioned are 
sin and guilt and disease! And how old-fash- 
ioned is the Saviour, and yet the contemporary 
of the most surging, immediate need, and the 
abiding secret of all permanent satisfaction. 
“Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, and to-day, 
and for ever.” 

“Yes, “for ever!” It will be the “tender 
Shepherd” of our childhood, the strong Com- 
panion of our prime, and the solace and in- 
spiration of our age, when we shall meet “in 
the morning.” We shall “meet our Pilot face 
to face,” when we have “crossed the bar.” 
“For ever with the Lord.” 


CASTLES IN THE AIR: NEW YEAR TALK 
TO CHILDREN. 


(Continued from page 405) 


like my father.” Some of you may have your 
plans, and already in imagination be rolling 
in riches; but if you want your plans to come 
to anything you must purpose to be good first, 
or your life will have no foundation at all, and 
one day it will fall. Let your purpose be pure 
gold, and you will find that will help you won- 
derfully. John Wesley once gave a young lady 
this advice: “Live to-day.” That same young 
lady, in trying to carry out that advice, sug- 
gested the teaching of children to Robert 
Raikes, and that was the beginning of Sunday 
Schools. They are now spread all over the 
world. Let that be your motto then every morn- 
ing this year: “I must ‘live to-day’”; and per- 
haps God in his great love will allow you not 
only to build your own life-castle of pure gold, 
but will also permit you to help others to do 
the same, 
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Castles In The Air—New Year Talk To Children 


Rev. James Learmount, M. A. 


Text: ‘Now if any man build upon this 
foundation gold, silver, precious stones, wood, 
hay, stubble.’ I Cor. 3:12. 


I suppose you have all built for yourselves 
“castles in the air’? You have your little 
plans and schemes; and you have, many of 
you, settled what you are going to be and to 
do and to have in life. Many of your castles 
are beautiful, and what I want to do now is to 
help you.to bring them down from the air, and 
to make them real things upon earth. 


I. The best castle you can ever build is 
your own character; and if the other castles 
that you wish to build are ever to be good 
for you to have, it will because in your early 
years you build your own character-castles 
strongly and well. However much you get in 
the future, of what you now think you will 
get, depends upon what you make of yourselves. 
If you are not great and noble, all the posses- 
sions in the world can never make you so. 
Therefore I would like you first of all, in try- 
ing to bring your airy caStles to the solid earth, 
to begin with your own life-castle. We are 
just beginning a New Year—a grand time to 
begin to build wisely and well. Every day 
you may build another life-brick, and by the 
end of this year you may have a strong and 
beautiful structure on its way. ; 

A wise man once possessed a common brick 
which had been taken from an Egyptian pyra- 
mid. He wondered how much the brick could 
tell him of the days when it was made. So 
he took the brick and put it under his micro- 
scope. The strange story it told him was 
something like this: The brick was made of 
mud taken from the river Nile, mixed with 
sand and chopped straw. There were bits of 
shells, of fish and insects, flower seeds and 
grains, common flax and vegetables; there were 
bits of tiles and pottery, and short pieces of 
string made of flax and sheep’s wool. But 
the principal thing was mud. The brick was 
made thousands of years ago. The wise man 
put all these things together, and then he had 
quite a nice peep into the life of the time so 
long ago, and from it he made quite a story 
of the life and times of the Egyptians. 

II. Now many lives are built like the Pyra- 
mids—of mud bricks. Some lives are built of 
gold and precious stones. What a sight it 
would be if we could walk along the street to- 
morrow and see a building of gold and precious 
stones! What a contrast it would be to the 
others all around! It would need an army of 
soldiers or policemen to guard it. Why? Be- 
cause there areso many lives about made with 
mud bricks. What doI mean? Why, just this: 
There are many lives made out of bricks made 
from the mud called dishonesty. A nasty brick 
that! But a good boy or girl is more beautiful 
gold and purer than the building I have im- 
agined could ever be. What a bright face that 
boy has who always runs the errand willingly, 
and who counts it a privilege to be allowed to 
help others! How those diamond-like eyes 
shine with the beautiful light of love! Yes, 
that boy is not only golden in his feet, but from 
his heart, out through his whole life. The ex- 
King of Burmah was always called “Golden 


feet.” I do not know why, but I suppose that 
the name was expressive of the beauty of all 
his actions, and of his readiness to help. 

III. What a lot of kinds of golden bricks 
there are—honor,' bravery, truthfulness, 
thoughtfulness, kindness—all the good thoughts, 
words, and deeds of a life are pure gold. And 
these are the only bricks that are worth using 
to make your castle with. You know how all 
the gold things we buy have the special mark 
on them that warrants the class of gold they 
are made of—they are “hall-marked.” So these 
beautiful gold bricks are all marked with the 
stamp of heaven; they come out of the air— 
from God. 


How different it is when we build the other 
way! how easy it is to build of mud! It re- 
quires no effort to be unkind, dishonorable, 
cowardly, untruthful, unthoughtful, and cruel. 
But what miserable mud-huts these bricks do 
build. When the rain comes, and the winds 
and the storms of life, they are of no use, 
and we find that all our life has been a miser- 
able failure. They are not nearly so good even 
as the common brick from the pyramid, for a 
bad life is the worst thing in all the world. 
Now, begin to lay the foundation stone to-day. 
“Other foundations can no man lay than that 
which is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” Ask him 
to come into your heart, and he will not only 
be the foundation, but he will be the master- 
builder of your whole life. He will tell you 
how to build a golden life. 


IV. Of course it is not easy to make golden 
lives, any easier than it is to go to Klondike 
for gold amid the winter’s snows. But men 
and women have got to Klondike, and they 
have got the gold too; and men and women, 
and boys and girls, have lived good, pure, 
golden lives before you, and it can be done 
again. The process may be severe as that 
through which the common brick passes in the 
making—moulding and fire; but it is all to 
make your beautiful castle strong as well as 
fair. You will have to be moulded and squared 
just like the brick; and school, the hard lesson, 
the obedience, and the difficult tasks are the 
squaring and moulding. Often the lighting of 
the fires that will harden and strengthen and 
make you more and more what you fancy in 
your castles in the air you ought to be, are lit 
for you at school, and burn right on through 
life. I need not tell you of the troubles and 
hardships through which you will pass after- 
wards. You will come to them soon enough. 
Temptation will burn, blighted hopes, cares, 
trials, losses, partings will burn you through 
and through; but if you have Christ in your 
hearts, and take all things in life as being 
sent by him, then everything that comes to you 
of joy and sorrow will be in your life-castles 
as pure, golden, well-burnt bricks. 

A little boy was asked if he had any plan 
in life. His big brothers had been talking about 
their plans, and he had been listening. “T am 
not big enough for a plan yet,” said the bright 
little fellow; “but I have a purpose.” ‘What 
is your purpose, my little man?’ “To grow 
up to be a good boy, so as to be a good man, 

(Continued on page 404) 
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CHRIST AND THE SOCIAL UNREST 


REV. WM. HALLOCK JOHNSON, D. D. 


Text: “Come unto me all ye that labor, and 
I will give you rest.” Matt. 11:28 

These words. were spoken in a restless age, 
_ but the world was never more restless than it 
is to-day. The thunder of the cannon is no 
longer heard in France and Flanders, but we 
hear the mutterings of discontent. The flash- 
ing of the big guns can no longer be seen on 
the Western front, but the portents of the Red 
Terror are flaming in the sky. 

The laboring man was never better paid in 
dollars and cents than he is to-day. Labor was 
never more powerful. It holds up premiers and 
parliaments, and dictates to presidents and 
congresses. Yet labor was never more restless 
and dissatisfied. Has Christianity, the question 
is urgent, any remedy for the present unrest? 

Thousands will testify that Jesus can give 
rest to the individual. When we can Sing, 
“All hail, atoning blood!” a wonderful rest 
comes to the burdened conscience. Though the 
past should rise before us, and though all the 
devils in hell should accuse us, we can point 
to the cross of Christ and say: “He underwrote 
my liabilities, he paid my debt, he bore my sins 
in his own body upon the tree.” The bosom 
of Jesus is a pillow broad enough for every 
weary head to rest upon, and thousands find 
rest in him, the great Sin-bearer and Sorrow- 
sharer, who himself is our peace. 


But can Christianity solve the social un- 
rest? Some say it was only meant to save the 
individual, but we may be suspicious of any 
view which makes Christianity too narrow, or 
belittles the work of Christ. We may be sus- 
picious of any sect which makes Jesus a me- 
dium instead of a Mediator, a healer instead ofa 
Saviour, a teacher instead of Master and Lord, 
a reformer only instead of the most radical 
revolutionist the world has ever known, com- 
ing not merely to change outward conditions 
but to revolutionize human nature. Christianity 
stand four-square; the Lord Jesus has quick- 
ened four quenchless passions in the hearts 
of his followers. There is the passion for 
personal purity and holiness, the passion of 
the hermit and the monk; the passion of the 
evangelist, to seek and save that which was 
lost; the passion of the philanthropist to re- 
lieve human suffering; and the passion of the 
reformer, the passion for social righteousness 
which is gripping the church to-day. When- 
ever we pray, “Thy kingdom come; thy will 
be done, as in heaven so on earth,” we pray 
that all governments and laws and customs and 
relationships of men should be conformed to 
the divine will, that all human institutions 
should be squared by the wood of the cross. 

I. Jesus is the best friend the workingman 
ever had. From that carpenter’s bench at 
Nazareth there shines a radiance which touches 
every lathe and loom, every forge and furnace 
in this work-a-day world. The influence of that 
workshop should make every workman a better 
workman, and every employer more just and 
considerate. A visitor to the Labor Temple 
at Brussels expressed surprise when the guide 
drew aside a curtain and revealed a potrrait 
of Christ, but the guide exclaimed, “Why, didn’t 
you know that he belongs to us?” 


sig 

“The Lord of love came down from above, 

To dwell with the men that work.” 

II. The rest which Jesus offers to the labor- 
ing man is not the rest of idleness. This is 
not the rest that we learn from his own life 
of unceasing toil and activity. We sympathize 
with the desire for shorter hours when work 
means drudgery or pain, or when the working 
day must be spent amid the whirr of machin- 
ery or the deafening din of the riveting ma- 
chines, or in the heat of the blast furnaces 
or the damp and poisonous gases of the mines. 
But there must be a limit to the process of 
shortening the hours of labor. We cannot/all 
pe like the eleventh-hour laborer, who received 
twelve hours’ pay for a one-hour day, for then 
the hungry world could not be fed nor its other 
needs supplied. The burden of drudgery may 
indeed be lightened and more justly distributed, 
but in the end pay must come out of produc- 
tion, and hard work is necessary for our moral 
as well as material well-being. 7 


III. Social unrest can be allayed by a,mu- 
tual application of the Golden Rule and the 
law of love. Employers should apply the Gold- 
en Rule to the question of wages, of hours 
and of conditions of work. Laborers should 
apply it to the quality and amount of work per- 
formed. Some Quaker employers in England 
met recently in an attempt to square their 
treatment of employees with their religion. 
“We cannot regard human beings,” they said, 
“as if they were merely so many units of brain 
power or muscular energy. We must co-oper- 
ate with them, and treat them as we ourselves 
should wish to be treated.” This means that 
the worker must be treated in some sense as 
a partner rather than a hand, and that the 
welfare of the worker must be placed above the 
size of the profits. Only the Golden Rule can 
bring in the industrial Golden Age. 

In the “age of homespun,” each family was 
relatively independent, raising its own food and 
making its own clothing. Conditions now are 
a striking commentary on the words of the 
Apostle, “We are members one of another.” 
All are sitting at the same table; all are bound 
together in a bundle of life or of death. One 
nation of late tried to have its way. It sub- 
stituted the law of Cain, the law of hate, for 
the law of Christ, which is the law of love. 
It sang its hymn of hate, but Providence has 
written large across the face of human history 
the lesson that hate is not only destructive, but 
self-destructive. The clash of interests will 
lead to disaster unless restrained by the re- 
ligious motive. Men are one in Christ, where 
there is neither Jew nor Greek, capitalist nor 
laborer, employer nor employee, black nor 
white, bond nor free, but Christ is all and in 
all. 

In a public square in Atlanta is a statute of 
Henry W. Grady, the famous editor and ora- 
tor, and on the pedestal are the words, “He 
leved the North and South into friendship.” 
Jesus Christ has bridged the greatest gulf of 
all; he has loved God and man into friendship. 
It is the mission of the church to love the na- 
tions and classes into friendship and peace. 

(Continued on page 410) 
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RELIGION AS LIFE 
REV. FREDERICK F. SHANNON, D. L. 


Text: “Ye will not come to me, that ye 
might have life.” John 5:40, 

What is the secret of religion as life? What 
is the creative power that makes for spiritual 
vastness on the human side? How is one to 
leave negative restraints for positive, dynamic 
assistance unto religious vitality? There must 
be unquestionable certainty here, or else life 
itself is a huge joke, a taunting jest. Indeed, 
is it credible that such minute provision has 
been made for constellations and molecules, for 
wind and seas, for things that fly, for all of 
man’s bodily appetites and necessities, and yet, 
in the highest concern of all—the satisfaction 
of the soul’s hungers and thirsts—there is no 
clear-aired certainty, no steady solar light beat- 
ing upon the path that winds ever to the per- 
fect day? 


Such a thing is utterly unthinkable to right- 
thinking men. Wrong-thinking men say other- 
wise; but their own hopeless croaking, as 
well as their dry-as-dust existence, is the un- 
answerable argument that their thinking is 
wrong and their words foolish and empty. We 
know in part, but we know. This is the assur- 
ance whose goldenness gathers increasing re- 
fulgence to all brave-hearted Christian pilgrims. 
Does the surgeon need to draw all the blood in 
your body to know just what your blood is? 
A few ruddy drops are enough. Does the physi- 
cist journey all the way to the sun to find out 
what its elements are? He prefers to stay 
home and question the light of a parlor match. 
The match-head is the prophet of the gun. 
This tiny flame which his baby’s breath may 
quench, tells the man who can hear what the 
light in the million-miled sun is. The surgeon 
knows in part, but he knows; the Christian 
knows in part, also, but he knows—knows as 
the materialist, the muck-raker, cannot pos- 
sibly know. His knowledge is even more valid 
than is the expert’s knowledge of physical 
things, because he knows “the God of things 
as they are,” the God of souls as they are, and 
the God of souls as they are going to be. 
How does one come into this knowledge? What 
part does a man play? What is the Christian’s 
revealing secret? 

I. The first step is a willing will. Drop 
out that negative in the Master’s statement, and 
what have you? Nothing less than one of the 
overwhelming spiritual facts. “Ye will come to 
Me!” That instant a man begins to live in a 
new universe. The power that says No, the 
will that stubbornly shuts itself out from real- 
ity, is the very same that lets itself in to joy 
and peace and power. There is no quarrel 
between God’s sovereignty and man’s freedom. 
They are two halves of one spiritual whole. 
Religion is the interaction of your will with 
the will of God, the interplay of your own 
soul with the Soul of the Universe, the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. When 
aman says, “I will” to God all heaven thrills 
with gladness. The New Testament reveals 
a creative power in the human will which 
neither psychology nor philosophy nor science 
can explore or explain. Its responsibility is 
too heavy, its mystery is too profound, its 
issues are too far-reaching for adequate meas- 


urement. Will is the dreadful price we have 
to pay for being human. 


“Worship is the source of all originality,” 
says Professor Cabot, ‘because it sends us to 
our origin.” This is simply the twentieth cen- 
tury putting of the all-century truth: “If any 
man willeth to do his will, he shall know of 
the teaching, whether it is of God, or whether 
I speak from Myself.’ He shall know”—he 
shall neither quibble, nor guess, nor whine. 
He shall know, and walk the big eternal ways 
with immortal lures calling him ever on. He 
shall know, and smile with April’s silver rain 
and weep with October’s golden ruin. He shall 
know, and the little jingling noises will patter 
beneath his feet while the large enchanting 
whispers murmur in his heart. He shall know, 
and his good right hand of brotherhood will 
take unto itself an enlarging clasp. He shall 
know, and keep his vision clear without speck 
and his “inner eye unblind.’” He shall know, 
and breast the fires of pain only to find rarer 
lustres when the flames have all died out. He 
shall know, and grow younger as he grows 
older, stronger as he becomes weaker, richer 
as he becomes poorer. He shall know, and the 
seeming ways of death shall become the gleam- 
ing ways of light and life. He shall know, and 
on the fragrant side of the valley of shadows he 
shall hear the tender litany of harpers eter- 
nally young sending back to him his own pil- 
grim chant: “I said, I will water my best 
garden, and will water abundantly my garden 
bed; and lo, my brook became a river, and my 
river became a sea.” 

Yes: God hangs the earth upon nothing, but 
he hangs destinies upon that invisible hinge 
named the human will. The Deity can manage 
his worlds, but he asks your consent to help 
you manage your life. And the life you are 
morally and deathlessly responsible for is the 
acts of your own will. Verily, the universe 1s 
a rubbish heap compared with a mortal im- 
mortal’s volitional powers. A creative music 
goes singing along all the paths of space when 
one says, “I will arise and go now to my 
Father’s house. Lo, I come; in the volume 
of the book it is written of Me, I delight to 
do Thy will, O My God; yea, Thy law is within 
My heart.” ; 

II. A willing will! It is the climax of hu- 
man grandeur! And why? Becaue a willing 
will is the only way to discover the living 
Christ. “Ye will come to Me!” Our Lord 
drives us into close quarters that he may carve 
out a generous space for us to live and move 


in. Come to what? The Scriptures? The 
Church? The Pope, the Priest, the Preacher? 
The last new book? Ah, fondest, blindest, 


weakest—a thousand times no! ‘“You-come- 
through-these-to-Me!” Many are spiritually 
lean because they have never reached the other 
and living side of the venerable and noble 
Christian symbols. The means of grace are 
very, very good, and most essential, but grace 
is infinitely better than its means. Men are 
not likely to reach the grace without the di- 
vinely ordained means; but men should not 
swallow the means and nibble at the grace. 
To stop the millionth part of a spiritual inch 
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this side of Christ is to cheat our souls of 
what is due them. Returning to your home 
from church, you do not sit down very long 
in your parlor, do you? By common consent, 
you are all dining-room pilgrims. You neither 
tarry nor rest until you reach that promised 
land of the inner man. But suppose there is 
one who enters his dining room, beholds the 
table groaning with delicious food, sits down 
and asks a blessing, and then—mirable dictu!— 
does not eat a single bite! What’s the dining 
room for? For food. What’s the table for? 
For food. What’s the food for? To be eaten, 
of course. “O foolish man,” you say, “to have 
everything good to eat, and yet to remain 
hungry.” But, after all, is he one whit more 
foolish than those who have the Scriptures, 
the Church, the ministry, this glory-drenched 
world in which no two snowflakes are alike and 
in which every soul is different from every 
other soul, and yet falls short of the living 
Christ? Men who mope about looking for a 
dead Christ will go moping all their days. 
There is not room in time and space for a 
dead Christ, and yet the universe itself is not 
spacious enough to hold the living Christ. Be- 
hold, the heaven of heavens cannot contain him. 

III. Religion as life includes a willing will 
and the living Christ. There is a final step— 
the result of it all—and that is deathless life 
“Ye will come to Me”’—what for? “That ye 
may have life.” Now, mere existence may be 
written in a wounded past tense and a limping 
present; but life—rich, unfailing, ever-deepen- 


ing-life—is an eternal now. “This is life eternal.” 
—on either side the grave, in the body or out 
of the body, fenced in by matter or lifted be- 
yond the choking clutch of matter, anywhere, 
in any world, for ever and ever—“this is life 
eternal, that they may know Thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast 
sent.” Is it not life for which we pant? Here 
it is—wonderful, glorious, unutterable! Why, 
you may have words as lustrous as the shining 
colors in imanination’s loom, and your words 
are too weak to express the smallest part of 
the soul’s higher enchantments. For no man 
can have a supernal love for the supreme and 
not have a supernal scorn for the superficial. 
To have this love of love and hate of hate, is 
to be alive; to have it not, is to be dead. But 
because you may be spiritually dead, do not 
slander the universe by calling it a graveyard. 
O, plunge into the thrilling tides of being! 
Wake up! Be made alive! Love, laugh, weep, 
work, sigh—be anything, but don’t be dead. 
Just to be alive, and hug a living world, throw- 
ing your grateful arms about its soft-green 
neck; just to be alive, and walk the kindly, 
prothering ways; just to be alive, and know 
that the world is one vast red Calvary which 
Joseph’s garden touches to immortal bloom; 
just to be alive, and to feel that you are going 
to be more alive forever—is it not enough to 
make you aware of the music behind “the 
creaking of the tented sky, the ticking of 
eternity”? 


The Evangelism of Jesus 
J. W. McFall 


“When Jesus saw their faith, he said unto 
the sick of the palsy, Son, thy sins be for- 
given thee.” Mark 2:5. 

It is said, “Again he entered into Capernaum, 
after some days.” Jesus had been for some 
time absent from the city and it is probable 
that some of the inhabitants thereof began to 
fear that he would not return and that another 
opportunity to hear his words and receive his 
healing touch would not be given them. The 
rumor, therefore, that he had returned caused 
great excitement and delight throughout the 
city. “And straightway many were gathered, 
insomuch that there was no room to receive 
them, no, not so much as about the door.” 
The friends of a poor palsied man sought the 
Master’s aid, but being unable to enter the 
house in which Jesus was speaking, on account 
of the crowd within, they ascended by an out- 
side stairway, which led to the roof, They 
uncovered the roof, broke up what was in the 
way. and let the couch, on which the sick of 
the palsy lay, down in the midst, before Jesus. 
And “When Jesus saw their faith, he said unto 
the sick of the palsy, Son, thy sins be forgiven 
thee” and he was healed. 

1—Four men of faith bearing one man of af- 
fliction to Jesus the mighty healer, that is. a 
picture worth looking at again and again. That 
was doubtless an uncommon thing. It is still 
unusual but it should not be so. Four men 
carrying one is not so unusual, but four men 
bringing one to Jesus seldom occurs. We have 
seen four men carrying one afflicted to the 
poles to vote. We have seen four men in uni- 


form carrying one man to jail for some mis- 
demeanor. We have seen four men taking one 
man away from church on Sunday morning, 
but four men taking one man to Jesus, that 
is unusual but worthy of emulation. 

2—Here is a fine example of team work. 
Christ’s spirit in the church unifies, harmonizes 
and promotes team work. Let us notice how 
the four men served in order that we may learn 
how to serve. We notice that they served un- 
selfishly. It was not their healing they sought 
but the healing of a poor paralytic friend. Like 
their Lord, they were going about working 
unselfishly for others. They also served united- 
ly. The cot, on which the sick of the palsy lay, 
had four corners and it required a man for 
each corner. The four working together could 
do what they could not do working separately. 
And then again we see that they worked de- 
terminedly. Obstacles did not discourage and 
hardships did not defeat their unselfish aims 
and noble purposes. They were men of faith 
and faith does not surrender before the vic- 
tory is won, They were men of love and love 
does not resign a hard task. Love’s burdens are 
light. A love for man and a royal faith in 
Jesus Christ is inventive and adapts itself to 
conditions as they are in order that love’s pur- 
poses and desires may be realized. 

3—We should not overlook Christ’s treatment 
of the iaalady. Doubtless the men expected 
him first to rebuke the disease, but he did not. 
He said, “Thy sins be forgiven thee.” That 
would indicate that the afflicted man was pay- 
ing the physical penalty of his own sins. In- 
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stead, therefore, of striking at the disease J esus 
went back to smite the cause of the disease, 
which was sin. He no doubt saw in the suf- 
ferer’s face a deeper yearning than that for 
physical relief. He had a spiritual longing 
unsatisfied which Jesus only could satisfy and 
ea satisfy when he said, “Thy sins be forgiven 
ee.” 


: 4—Having noticed what Jesus did let us con- 
sider what he might have done. Two things 
he might have done. First, he might have 
forgiven his sins and left the terrible disease 
shaking him like a giant demon with a pigmy 
in his grasp. That would have been a great 
miracle. In the second place, Jesus might 
have healed his body, sending him away a sin- 
ner with a desire to repeat the sins that had 
already well nigh ruined his body. But if the 
man was paying the physical penalty of his 
sins what was the use of restoring his body 
to health only to be ruined again by sin? Physi- 
cal healing of disease caused by sin might 
easily become a curse if there went with it no 
sort of a corrective of the moral fault out of 
which the disease came. No value would be 


placed upon a remedy which would make it 
possible for men to commit all sorts of vile 
sins without any dire consequences. Jesus has 
clearly taught us, in healing the man of the 
palsy, that the conquest of sin and the conquest 
ie consequences of sin should go hand in 
and. ; 


5—Here is a spiritual lesson that we should 
not. miss. Evangelism is vital and should be 
stressed by reformer. Social service workers 
seem to think, many times, that evangelism 
is for the preacher and for the evangelist while 
their work is to care for the physical wants 
of men. And where there is one bringing men 
to Christ for salvation there are scores bind- 
ing up the wounds caused by sin. Social work 
is important but it is not primary. Remember, 
Jesus first said, “Thy sins be forgiven thee.” 
We do not lament the fact that so many are 
doing social service work, they are all needed, 
but we do lament the fact that more stress is 
not put on evangelism in our reform programs. 
The Gospel of Jesus Christ makes law-abiding 
citizens out of the lawless and self-supporting 
citizens out of dependent ones. 


The Sermon That Was Not Preached 


Following are notes of a sermon. They con- 
tain vital truths. Our preachers would do well 
to preach on this subject, and emphasize some 
of these vital points. The preacher who pre- 
pared these notes had been preaching for nearly 
forty years. He had preached in the slums of 
Chicago, had been a missionary in charge of 
a large district in Mexico, until his health broke. 
He had served in one of the largest college 
churches of his denomination. He was schol- 
arly, he was a gentleman and he won souls to 
his Master by his conversation as well as his 
preaching. He had honcrs given to him and 
he accepted them as an incentive to greater 
efforts. Smaller places were his lot, and while 
he felt the injustice, he went forward with his 
work with energy and enthusiasm, taking great 
care that his sermons should keep up to his 
high standard. 

These sermon notes were prepared by Duston 
Kemble for his morning sermon. But he was 
taken ill and was unable to preach this ser- 
mon, dying suddenly in the afternoon. Had he 
known that this was to be the last sermon he 
he prepared he probably would not have 
changed the notes, except to have added a 
farewell note. 

How many of us would want to do our work 
differently if we know we were to have no 
chance to change it or correct the impression 
made? 

Suppose we prepare next Sunday’s sermon 
with the thought: “This may be my last ser- 
mon.” To the man who serves Jesus Christ 
as Lord and Saviour, there is nothing appall- 
ing in this. 

But the preacher who is blown about by 
every wind like a weather-vane would go white. 
There are men preaching in some of our city 
pulpits who would lose their power to prepare 
any sermon at all if they thought it was to 
be their last. They are not the men who 
though they walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, fear no evil. Earthly appoint- 
ments do not concern Dr, Kemble any more, 


he has heen appointed a Kingdom by his Lord 


and Master, 
* * * 


INFLUENCE OF GOOD AND BAD READING. 
Duston Kemble, D. D. 

Text: “Till I come, give attention to read- 
ing, to exhortation, to doctrine.” I Tim. 4:13. 

The words signifying to read or reading 
occurs in the Old Testament 43 times and 
in the New Testament 36 times, showing a cer- 
tain emphasis on this subject in the minds of 
the writers and of the spirit. 

This was to be the divinely authorized method 
of learning the truth “that maketh wise unto 
salvation” as given to the holy men of old and 
also of instructing both the leaders of the 
church and the people themselves, Moses, Ezra 
and Christ. 

The daily reading of the Bible in family 
worship is the most powerful conservator of 
the Christian religion and instructor of the 
young, more than Sunday School, or church 


services, or almost all other agencies com- 
bined. 
1. There is Other Reading Besides the Bible. 


Even in that time when books were few, and 
the masses were illiterate, they yet had many 
other kinds of matter to read, letters, records, 
and much real literature, poetry, history, biog- 
raphy, travels, criticism, science, and also 
treatises on the Bible and its doctrines. The 
books were not many. Many were good and 
valuable in their respective lines. 

But this is a reading age and readers are 
everywhere, in homes, shops, offices, on the 
streets, in a flood of newspapers, Magazines, 
posters, and books of all kinds, made to in- 
struct, or entertain or to sell only, and most 
of it is not worth the price. We all waste 
time reading too much for the mere pleasure of 
something new, regardless of its quality or 
value to us. 

2, But Reading Has An Influence on Character. 

The reading of books, papers and articles of 
various sorts is fraught with the influence that 
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comes from mental association with others, 
like that found in personal company, and they 
are bound to affect us more or less for the 
better or the worse in manifold ways, in in- 
telligence, taste, morals and habits of mind. 

Some are pernicious, some merely useless, 
stunting the imagination, weakening the mem- 
ory, or instilling false principles and uncon- 
sciously leading us astray, as in Christian Sci- 
ence and Socialist propaganda where no one 
is present to question the premises. There is 
the average work of fiction, which caused the 
library at Rayen School to be closed, and there 
is the Sunday morning paper with its enervat- 
ing waste of holy time. 


3. Therefore We Must Have Wholesome 
Reading. 


You pick out your paper or books according 
to your business, or your politics, or your mu- 
sical and artistic and literary and fraternal 
leanings, which is usually right and sensible 
so far as it goes, because such reading de- 
velops and strengthens one along the lines of 
his interest and advancement. 

Why not do the same with regard to your 
religious life, your church fellowship, your 
interest in the Kingdom of God and its progress 
in this modern world? Why not have some 
religious books, take a church weekly paper, 
keep in touch with the events and enterprises 
and leading personalities of your people, and 
line up with tme as occasion requires? 


Conclusion. 

It is true to-day as in the past that intangi- 
ble influences are often strongest. Take, for 
example, Christian Science, Bolsheviki propa- 
ganda, etc., etc. 


UNUSUAL. 
Not the First One. 
“Mamma,” complained little Elsie, “I don’t 
feel very well.” 
“That’s too bad, dear,” said her mother sym- 
pathetically. ‘Where do you feel worst?’ 
“Tn school, mamma.’ 


Those Neighborly Flies. 

A notable housekeeper of the past generation, 
before the days of screens, had just announced 
with decision that she never had any flies. 

“But, Aunt Augusta,” faltered the timid visi- 
tor, “it seems to me that I saw a few in the 
dining-room.” 

“Oh, those,” replied her aunt, with a majestic 
wave of the hand, ‘were the neighbors‘ flies. 
They will come in occasionally. But, as I 
was saying, we never have any of our own.” 


rr 


GREAT TEXTS AND THEIR TREATMENT. 
(Continued from page 402) 


true secret, of course. “Fear not, for I am 
with thee.” “Go in this thy might.” 

IV. Fellowship with Jesus the secret of real 
influence. “They took knowledge of them,” 
etc. Priests and scribes and rulers felt the 
force with which these men spoke. They ex- 
erted an influence which 1. Transcended social 
distinctions. They were but fishermen. 2. 
Surpassed educational attainments. “They were 
unlearned and ignorant men.’ 3. Lies within 
our reach. Be much with Christ, and you shall 
be a prince amongst men.—W. H. B. 


Brilliant. 


“Now, if you have that in your head,” said 
a professor, who had just explained a theory 
to his students, “you have it all in a nutshell. 


A Lowered Percentage. 
Donald—“D’ye ken Mac fell in the river on 
his way home last nicht?” 
Willice—“Ye dinna mean tae say he was 
drooned?” 3 
Donald—“Not drooned, but badly diluted.” 


Editors, Attention! 
Dolly. “You’ll never catch me going out to 
dinner with an editor.” 
Her friend. “Was he broke?” 
Dolly. “I don’t know whether he was broke 
or not, but he ran a blue pencil through about 
half my order.” 


OUR COVER PICTURE. 


This is a reproduction of a page of the Vul- 
gate—Jerome’s translation into Latin—contain- 
ing the first fifteen verses of the first chapter 
of John’s gospel. It was written at Armagh 
in the year 1138, on vellum pages 6 1-2 by 4 7-8 
inches. The initial letters are decorated in 
red, green or yellow. This manuscript was in 
the King’s Library at Paris. It was stolen, 
with some others, by one Jean Aymon in 1707, 
and sold by him to Robert Harley, first Earl 
of Oxford. The Harleian Library passed later 
to the British Museum. 


After the fashion of medieval manuscript, 
there are many abbreviations. Each little dash 
over a word denotes omitted letters. 

The picture is reproduced from a book en- 
titled, “Facsimiles of Biblical Manuscripts in 
the British Museum,” Oxford University Press. 
New York. 


We add the first five verses in ordinary Eng- 
lish letters. Note that u is put for y. The let- 
ters within parentheses are those omitted. 
IN Principio erat uerbum, 

(et) u(er)bum erat ap(ud) d(eu)m. 
d(eu)s erat u(er)bu(m). 
principio apud d(eu)m. 
ipsum f(a)c(t)a s(un)t. 
f(a)c (tu)m (est) n(ihi)1. 

quod f(a)c(tu)m (est) in eo uita (est). 
uita erat i(n) ip(s)o lux hominum. 
lux in tenebris lucet. 


(et) tenebrae eam non comprehenderunt. 


(et) 
h(oc) erat in 
O(mn)ia p(er) 

(et) s(i)n(e) ipso 


et 
(et) 


CHRIST AND THE SOCIAL UNREST. 
(Continued from page 406) 

The world must learn some day that it must 
take God’s way or else plunge on to disaster. 
There is desperate need in the industrial situa- 
tion to-day of a revival of old-fashioned Good- 
Samaritan, Golden-Rule Christianity, with its 
law of love and spirit of service. 

Edwin Markham has written a poem about 
the statue on the summit of the Andes which 
commemorates peace between Chile and Ar- 
gentina. At every boundary line where nation 
meets nation, class meets class, race meets race, 
we need the Christ of the Nazareth workshop, 
the Christ of Calvary and Olivet, the Christ of 
the Andes and the Saviour of the world. 
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9 ° 
The Preacher’s Preparation May Be Improved 
BY THEOLOGICAL STUDY AT HOME 
High-grade correspondence courses, at only $5.00 each, in Homiletics, Experimental 
Religion, Life and Writings of St. John and six other subjects, offered by the 
CHICAGO EVANGELISTIC INSTITUTE : 1754 Washington Blvd. : CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


One Thousand Thoughts ° Memorial Addresses 


Introduction by Russell H. Conwell, D. D. 


In the presence of death the power of Christianity and the minister as its representative, to rise 
above doubt and pessimism is put to the test. With a view of helping the pastor in this crisis, there 
has been brought together in this volume, the most consoling that have inspired men to meet the 
end of this life bravely and cheerfully. The contents comprise: Illustrations, Poetical Selections, 
Texts with Outlines and Suggestions and Fifty Complete Addresses by Leading Ministers. 


560 Pages $2.00 Postpaid 


The Pastor His Own Evangelist 


Introduction by : Preliminary Chapters by 
J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D. Charles L. Goodell, D.D. 


The most practical evangelistic help that a pastor can get. Two weeks’ services planned and 
prepared—texts, suggestions, seed thoughts, illustrations. There is a special evangelist available for 
only one out of every 100 churches. This book makes you your own evangelist—it lays out your cam- 
Paigns, gives plans for making them successful and provides suggestive material for your sermons. 


520 Pages $2.00 Postpaid 


One Hundred Revival Sermons 


Soul Winning Sermons by the World’s Leaders 


Sermons that have been the means of salvation to thousands; the classics of evangelistic addresses; 
the most powerful and enduring expressions of the universal and eternal truth of the gospel—chosen 
for this volume under the advice and upon the recommendation of preachers who know their power. 

There is no volume of revival addresses that will stir to action more than this. 


450 Pages $2.00 Postpaid 


PRAYER MEETING 
One Hundre TALKS AND PLANS 
With 1,200 Thoughts and Illustrations 
Special Introduction by 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, B. A., London 


This is the one prayer meeting book published which brings practical and present help for the 
service which above all others measures the spiritual life of the church. Methods, iat suggestive 
thoughts, and striking illustrations for two years of weekly prayer meetings. Half the book would 

the price but its helpfulness is beyond the measure of money. 


540 Pages $2.00 Postpaid 


F. M. BARTON 701 CAXTON BUILDING CLEVELAND, O. 
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(Continued from page 400) 


The Y. M. GC. A., the K. of C., the Salvation Army 
and the rest, solemnly covenanted on the ad- 
vice of the war department not to make gratui- 
tous use of the provisions which they carried to 
the front. The other agencies kept their agree- 
ment. The K. of C. broke theirs. On hearing 
that it was being thus violated, Dr. Mott and 
the representatives of the other organizations 
conferred with Mr. Baker, who put the question 
directly up to General Pershing. The latter re- 
plied that to dispose of as much as ten per 
cent of their supplies gratuitously would be ex- 
cessive and inadvisable. In response to the 
wishes of the K. of C. the percentage was, how- 
ever, fixed at ten per cent in the future, and all 
the agencies entered into a solemn agreement 
to limit gratuittes to that proportion. This 
would have allowed the K. of C. to give away 
$900,000 worth of supplies. But they actually 
gave away $7,000,000 worth, violating the sec- 
ond agreement as flagrantly as the first. This 
is the foundation on which the K. of C.’s vaunted 
virtue of generosity rests.—Christian Century. 
i) “2 is 


Don’t fill out your pledge card for the church 
budget and benevolences until you have prayed 
over the matter. Don’t pay your church obliga- 
tion as you pay your taxes. What you give to 
God is not a tax. but a tithe, not only a duty 
but a high privilege. It is not an expense, but 
an investment. Your money was earned with 
the expenditure of your life. You are dedicating 
a portion of your life to the kingdom of Christ 
at home and abroad. Make it an act of con- 
science, a part of your worship. If you do, it 
will enrich your inner life. “The earth is the 
Lord’s and the fullness thereof.” What we give 
to him is a portion of his gifts to us. Give to 
the Lord as you expect him to provide for you. 
—From Bulletin of Congregational Church, 
Brockton, Mass. 

* * * 


HOME MISSIONS. 
: The American Indian, 

The American Indian has been the “ward of 
the nation” for over a century and a quarter 
and yet there are 50,000 of the 350,000 Indians 
in the United States without Christian instruc- 
tion or religious oversight. In addition to these 
are at Jeast 100,000 Indians unclaimed as mem- 
bers or adherents of any branch of the Christian 
church. The causes of this condition include 
the disagreement between Christian sects, the 
policy of government agents on Indian reserva- 
tions, the desire of some people to keep the In- 
dians in their ahoriginal condition, the evil ef- 
fects of Indian allowances and the lack of In- 
dian Christian leaders. 


There has been recently a conference of In- 
dian workers and officers of eleven denomina- 
tions and several associations. The conference 
emphasizeq the necessity of fuller co-operation 
among missionary societies, the importance of 
beginning the training of native leaders in the 
lower grade schools, the need for maintaining 
Christian schools for many tribes, the need of 
legislation against the use of peyote, and the 
call for religious work directors in the larger 
Indian schools. The conference disapproved of 
the use of public funds in Indian education, 
asked for the immediate gift of citizenship to 
Indian soldiers and sailors, and the extension 
of citizenship to other Indians, under the safe- 
guards already proposed in national legislation. 
It advised the termination of the tribal or com- 
munal holding of property; it recommended the 
transfer of the Indian medical service from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs to the Department of 
Public Health, and of educational work for In- 
dians to the Bureau of Education. A committee 
was also appointed to prepare courses of relig- 
ious reading and study for Indian schools and 
homes.—Miss. Review of World, 

* 2 x 


_The Presbyterian Board of Home Missions 
Sives nine reasons for “Home Missions,” viz.: 
1. The Immigrant; 2. The American Farmer; 
3. The Southern Mountaineer; 4. The Mexican: 
5, The American Indian; 6. The Latin-American: 
7. The Alaskan; 8. The Lumber-Jack: 9. The 
nO : 

e Missionary Review of the World ex 
the work of Home Missions thus: Homenvans 
sions in the United States include evangelistic, 


educational and social uplift work for the fol- 
lowing classes: i , 

1. The Frontiersman, There is need for mis- 
sion work among miners and lumber-jacks de- 
prived of Christian influences. 

3. The Southern Mountaineer—These men and 
women of Scotch and Scotch-Irish ancestry pre- 
sent cases of arrested development. ; 

3. The Immigrant—These congest our cities 
and endanger the social life ef rural communi- 
ties. 

From this class come largely our infidels 
and our Bolshevist element. 

4. ‘The Unchurched Masses—Probably 30,000,- 
000 Americans have no vital connection with the 
Christian Church. , 

5. The Negro—Twelve million Americans of 
African descent are a separate race, but their 
welfare is inseparably linked with that of the 
white race. 4... 

6. The Indian—The remaining 350,000 original 
Americans are the “wards of the nation.” but 
they have not adequate school or church facili- 
ties. 

7. The Alaskan—The work in this field is 
done in despite of Arctic winters and the oppo- 
sition of godless settlers. 

8. The Oriental—About 3,000,000 Asiatics in 
America have brought with them their heathen 
religions. 

9. The Latin-American—Hundreds of thou- 
sands of Spanish-Americans live under the Stars 
and Stripes. They are Mexicans and Porto- 
Ricans and Cubans. 

10. The Rural Communities—These were for- 
merly Christian strongholds. Today they need 
spiritual awakening and social uplift. 

11. Industrial Centers—Great manufacturing 
towns are hotbeds of socialism and social evils. 

12. The Jews—A peculiar people who have a 
special claim on the Gospel. 

13. Special Classes—Those whose occupation 
makes it difficult for them to enjoy church priv- 
ileges, policemen, firemen, railroad men, night 
workers, etc. 

bi = = 
QUOTABLE POETRY, 
COMPANIONS. 

I might fill my bag 
With a share of the swag, 

Were it not for an inner belief, 
That night after night, 
I should realize, quite, 

I was lying in bed with a thief! 


I might feed the fires 
Of insensate desires 
As the beast and the brute in us crave, 
I might go the gait, 
Were it not for the fate 
To be shackled for life to a slave! 


My voice might be hushed, 
When the feeble are crushed 
And the rights of a people devoured. 
I might let it pass, 
Were it not that my glass 
Would fiash back the face of a coward! 
—Edmund Vance Cooke. 


I FOLLOW. 
I follow the lure of the lips of the morn, 
The breath of the pine bough, the call of the 
corn, 
The murmur of springs 
And the butterfly’s wings 
That flutter and fleet over height, over hollow. 
The voice of the wind as it chants, as it sings, 
I follow, I follow! 


I follow the luminous light in the west, 
The flickering sheen of the oriole’s breast, 
The beckoning fern, 
And the bickering burn, 

The cing neuen» dart and the swoop of the swal- 
ow, 
Aspiration and impulse and all things that 

yearn, 
I follow, I follow! 
I follow, I follow, I follow afar 
The path of the sun and the path of the star 
To the secrets of mirth 
And the wonders of birth; 
While ieaving behind me the empty and hollow, 
I follow, I follow! 
I seek what makes sweeter and fairer the earth; 
—Clinton Scollard, in the New York Sun. 
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AN UNPRECEDENTED 
Free Trial Offer of Hymn Books 
100 COPIES OF 


HERALD OF PRAISE 


The new **King of Song Books,”’ edited by 200 leading 
evangelists and pastors, will be sent free, prepaid, to any 
Church, Sunday School, Young People’s Society or other re- 
ligious organization. 

For Three Months’ Free Trial 

If not satisfied you may return the books and we will pay 
the freight or express both ways. If satisfied send us the 
money for the books. 

Returnable Sample Copy Sent on Request 

Cloth, 35c¢; Prepaid 40c; Limp, 25c; P i ; i 

200: Pepa: eae i c; Limp. 3 Prepaid, 30c; Manila, 


6 Books by Dr. W. E. Biederwolf 


“‘Unvarnished Facts About Christian Science,’’ 15 cents 
«‘Spiritualism,” 15 cents “Russellism,’’ 15 cents 
‘ Mormonism,” 15 cents “Adventism,” 15 cents 
All five for 50 cents 
Dr Biederwolf’s new book of sermons, ‘‘The Man God Tried 
to Kill,”’ 75 cents. 


The Glad Tidings Publishing Co. 


Lakeside Building, .°. .°. .°. .*. Chicago, Illinois 
LS 


Crannell’s Pocket Lessons 
for 1920 


Contains all of the International Sunday School 
Lessons tor 1920, with References, Daily Bible 


Readings, and Analysis. Vest pocket size. 


About two hundred pages clearly printed on 
good Opaque paper. Size, 234 x 5% inches. Sub- 
stantiaily bound in cloth. Just the thing for 
the busy teacher or scholar, 


Price, 30 cents 


THE JUDSON PRESS 
1701 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Winters Church Bulletins 


Every Bulletin sold means increased church 
attendance. Twenty different models to 
select from. 

Write for Catalog F-3 


H. E. Winters Co., Davenport, Iowa 


Important Announcement 
Bound Volume No. 20 of 


The Expositor 


(From October, 1918, to September, 
1919, inclusive) is now ready. 
Price $3.00—postage extra 
Bound in durable Red Cloth with gilt lettering, 
F. M. BARTON, Publisher 


701 CAXTON BLDG. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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A TREE BURNING FOR 9 MONTHS 
—set on fire June, 1918, and still burning last 
March. Would your Sunday-school class 
want to hear more if you began your lesson 
on “Sin and Its Consequences’”’ that way? 


DEATH NEVER MEANS ANNIHILATION 
—it means separation. Physical death: soul 
and body separated. Spiritual death: soul 
separated from God. Everlasting death: 
soul and body separated from God forever. 
Would this have made that lesson on Sin’s 
Consequences clearer? 


MOTHERHOOD AND SORROW 
—why have they always been linked to- 
gether? And why is man, not woman, the 
head of the race and family? Could you 
answer these questions when you taught 
that lesson on Sin? 


FISHIN’ UP OLE SUCKER RUN 
—when we were boys, and, feeling under the 
bank for a sucker, grabbing by mistake Mr. 
Water Snake! Yes, it made a great illustra- 
tion for teaching the lesson on Sin. 


A SINGLE GRAIN OF IODINE 
—will discolor seven thousand times its 
weight of water. See the point? 


NEW THOUGHT AND CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
—did you show your class their poison when 
you taught the lesson on Sin? ‘‘Sin is a delu- 
sion . . . unreal,’ says Mrs. Eddy. ‘Christ 
died for our sins,’ says God. Does your class 
know where the lie is? 


ALL THESE VIVID POINTS 


were in one department of one recent issue of 


Che Sunday School Gines 


when the Improved International Uniform 
Sunday-school Lesson was on ‘‘Sin and Its Con- 
sequences.” They are from 


The Lesson Pilot By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 
The Lesson as a Whole By W. H. Griffith Thomas, D. D. 
Prophecy in This Lesson By Howard A. Banks 

The Busy Men’s Corner By William H. Ridgway 
Illustration Round Table By 100,000 Readers 

My Class of Girls By Mrs. S. H. Askew 


The Lesson Cartoon By E. J. Pace 

But to these are added every week Pucker’s 
“Boy’s-Eye-View,” Philip E. Howard’s Platform 
Word, Mrs. Bryner’s Primary help, Prof. Charles 
Calvert Ellis’ ‘‘Teaching Principle,” and the 
fascinating 


LITTLE JETTS TEACHING THE LESSON 
It is true to the whole Bible as the infallible 

Word of God, and the shed blood of Jesus - 

as the only way of salvation, this every 

week Interdenominational Journal 


for Adults in Bible study and ? ee 

Teaching, Sunday-school KS =. 

management, andthe Ci: Saiday 
eK : i 
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FORCING MINISTERS INTO BANKRUPTCY. 

The average minister of the gospel does not 
receive sufficient salary. This has been true 
for a long time and the present crisis has ac- 
centuated it. The fact is notorious and indis- 
putable, and works mischief in many ways. 
It deters some men from entering the ministry 
at all. They are not lovers of money, but as 
‘noble-minded men they are not willing to sub- 
ject their wives and children to that harassing 
struggle for a livelihood which they have 


known many good servants of Christ to have 
gone through. 


A minister cannot do his work unless his 
reputation is without spot. To hold up his 
head he must punctually pay his bills. A min- 
ister in debt is a minister handicapped in all 
his work. But how can a minister pay his 
debts promptly if the church committee is 
careless and procrastinating, or if the church is 
stingy in its appropriations? 


A minister to be a fountain of inspiration and 
comfort must have a mind that is not distracted 
by financial worries. Worry is inevitable to a 
man who has a wife and children dependent 
on him for support if the income from his labor 
is insufficient to meet their needs. It is an 
awful thing to work year after year with noth- 
ing ahead but the prospect of a penniless old 
age. The suffering which ministers and their 
wives have been subjected to year after year 
in desperate efforts to make the two ends meet 
is known only to the sufferers and to God. 
This is one of the world’s great tragedies. 


A church is disgraced if with rich men in its 
pews it allows its minister to struggle through 
the years poorly paid. A denomination which 
does not look carefully after the needs of its 
servants will be put down by all right-thinking 
men as worse than an infidel. Now is the time 
for us to think and act.—Charles EB. Jefferson. 


Complimenting the Preacher. 


Billy Sunday told a story at a Brooklyn 
luncheon about an apathetic Missourian con- 
gregation. 


“This bunch’s preacher,” he said, “has wras- 
tled among ’em for thirty-seven years, and 
never an encouraging word but one has he got 
in all that time. 


He told me about it with tears in his eyes. 
He said he was on the way home to dinner - 
when a deacon hailed him. The deacon shook 
him by the hand and then actually said: 

‘Ah, parson, that was a beautiful text you 
preached from Sunday evenin’.’” 


The little matter of 15 cts. in stamps or coin will 

bring you the Pathfinder {3 weeks on trial. The 

a Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at the 
Nation’s center, for the Nation; a paper that prints 

all the news of the world and tells the 

truth and only the truth; now in its 27th 

en S year. This paper fills the bill without 
emptying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. 

Will brin If you want to keep post- 
Bea on what is going on in 
the world, at least expense 
of time or money, this is 
your means. If you want a 
paper in your roe which is 
sincere, reliable, enter- 
From the taiming, Wholesome, — thre ces 
s y Pathfinder is yours. If you would appreciate 
a paper which puts everything clearly, briefly— 

here it is. Send {5c to show that you might like 

such a paper, and we will send you the Path- 

finder on probation 13 weeks. The 15c does not 


Ca ital repay us, but we are gla” to invest in new friends. 
D Ga 8 The Pathfinder, By 527, Washington, D.C. 


Washington has become 
the World’s Capitaland 
reading the Pathfinder is 
like sitting in the inner 
council with those who 
mold the world’s destiny. 
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Every Bulletin sold means increased church 
attendance. Twenty different models to 
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A Pleasing Lot 


Of Lectures and Skeleton Sermons for the busy pastor who will appreciate helps 
and hints without having them “cut and dried”. 


is do - encourage laziness; nor ask that a man take up lecturing at the expense of his soul 
4 “e work and ministry—the latter is to us, first. We do believe, however, that the wide awake 
Wes er oe also lecture. The opportunities are offered in his own town and those affect- 
g fim. ; eceuness come into your church, or town, take your money; sometimes they have a vital 
message lor your people; sometimes they do not, anyhow your people support them. We claim 
that this work should belong to the pastor who can so shape his message to benefit his work and also 
supply the people with the entertainment that the people look for at such gatherings. The various 
societies of the church can give an entertainment, the pastor can give a lecture, there will be no 
drudgery connected with it, yet, the money taken in stays in and with the home societies, while the 
pastor has an opportunity to get closer to his people, yet he is making a little money in doing it. 


iy We do rot want you to memorize and repeat what we say, but, we do know that for the service that we suggest 
ove. more than ordinary thinking is required, and we, offering the hints and helps that we do, used with tact and 
skill by the man who wants to use them will have something that he himself could not have produced, for the reason that 
the weak points would be strengthened and something out of the ordinary would be the result. We think these are just 
hee is wanted by the man who gives the best he can weekly to his people. This is the reason for this elaborate equipment. 

lecture could, with them, be given every week to your people without exhausting your sermonic material; this is the 
only reason we offer them. While we have not as yet been asked to do it, yet, we will refund every penny you advanced 
if you do not find them suggestive and helpful for the occasions we mention. An elaborate program will be furnished 
you, free of charge, wherever you request it, to be used with the lectures we herewith list. Try them, you will be more 
than pleased with the results you obtain. We are not done when you buy them, we will help you start so you can add 
a goodly amount to your salary. The lot we list, are not frivolous they have the message that such occasions demand. 
Any three for one dollar, the lot (24) for $6.00 3 


“THE AUCTION SALE OF A BOY’; “MAN, HIS PLACE, GOD’S PLAN” “THAT MASTER MAN” 


(Just What Title Says) (Inspiring) (Christ) 
“ON THE THRESHOLD OF THE “MOUNTAINS” “SMILING AND LIVING” 
UNSEEABLE”’ (Humorous) (Humorous) 


(Living in the Unseen) 


“FOOLS IN OUR PARADISE” 
(Men Who Ruin Our Living) 


“THE PRAISE OF HYPOCRISY” 
(Tell the Truth) 


“THAT BOOK OF GOD” 
(Bible) 


“DIGNITY OF LABOR” 
(Everything Works) 


“OPENING THE BOOKS” 
(Judgment) 


“THE FARMER’S MINISTER” 
(For the Rural Man) 


“KNOCKS AND KNOWING” 
(Witty) 


“MAN’S GREATEST JEWEL, LIFE” 
(Life as a Gift) 


“RICH AND HAPPY” 
(True Greatness) 


“WORK AND THE WORLD” 
(Anti-Socialism) 


“TIFE’S GREATER HORIZON” 
(Visions of Real Life) 


If you want something real big get these four great 
sermons (complete), “Christ’’—“Preacher’’—“Church’”’— 
“Life’s Withheld Lessons.’’ The four for $1.00. The 
sermons we list herewith are meant to be helpful and 
suggestive to you—they are only complete when you clothe 
them with your own way of illustrating. Thus we can 
offer you sermons that you alone could not produce. They 
savor of the very best in literature. 

Four great sympithetic funeral sermons; something 
unique in literature, they are tender in sentiment, strik- 
ing in application, dealing with every conceivable face of 
life and death. “The Stranger In the Earth’’—“‘The Tent 


“A MAN’S CHANCE” 
(A Great Appeal) 


“ROLLING UP THE BARB WIRE”’ 
(A Plea for Brotherhood) 
“THE CHAIN OF BROTHERHOOD” 
(Giving Justice to All, Alike) 


“THE OVERDRAFTS OF LIFE’’. 
(Overdrawing Your Deposits of Life) 


“LESSONS FROM THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER” 
(To Get to the Sea, Keep A-Going) 


“APPLE PIE FOR TWO, PLEASE” 
(Humorous and Pointed) 


“THE FAILURE OF SUCCESS” 


(Treating Men Who Fail After They 
Succeed) 


and The Eternal Home”—“The Step Between You and 
Death”’—“‘The Assurance of Man’s Immortality’—The 
four for only $1.00. (In ontline of 2,000 words.) 


Four great spiritual soul-winning Revival Sermons 


for $1.00. (In outline) ‘“‘The Supreme Question’”—‘‘The 
Unanswerable Question’—‘Christ and You’’—‘What 
Will Your Answer Be.”’ 


Two Helpful and Timely New Year’s Lectures (in 
outline of 2,000 words). For $1.00. ‘New Wine In Old 
Bottles’’—“The Second Glance of Life.’? These feature 
the best in literature anywhere. 


Weekly Skeletons: We build weekly two 2,000 worded skeletons, sermons from the many clippings we cut from 
papers. These sermons are; vital, suggestive and so constructed that they save you labor, yet, leave you to build there- 
from to please your own individuality and temperaments. We will send you eight of these ag an introductory offer for 


only $1.00. 


Apart from this we build, furnish clippings and statistics for any subject, charge you $2.00 for the first thousand 


words, $1.00 a thousand over the first thousand. 
can secure anywhere. 


If it is in literature, we know it. 


If not we give you the best help you 


THE LOT FOR $8.00 
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